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u v i, the honor to forward to you, and to request you to lay 
1 1 iOutenant-Governor, a report upon the district of Jessore. 

JJuiiiig llie year or two for which the Lieutenant-Governor 
Old Tiic i he honor to place me in charge of that district, I busied myself 
m « . * -eling, from the sources thus placed at my command, such informa-, 
ii >n 1 could regarding subjects of local interest. This information, 

. > . ‘ of inquiries and observations made in every part of the district, 

1 L. embodied in the present report, trusting it may prove to be of' 
l iu and of some interest to Government and to officers who have 
to do with the district, inasmuch as it is a collection from original 
sources of information otherwise unprocurable. In fact, with the ex 
, pi ion o P two matters which are included among the subjects dealt with 
• my chapters III. and IV, nothing of what I have written has, so far 
I know, been previously placed on record. 

3 I shall indi te briefly the subjects I have treated in my report. 

The fir' , contains some geographical notes, and the chief 
portion of Kne account given in the second chapter of a great 
wkidn, dining the last hundred years, has taken place in the 
formation of tlio Gangetic delta. 

4. The second part I have named “ The Antiquities of the District 
j.xu I Lave in it described the ancient ruins which ore to be found in 
.''•me j rrt* of Jessore, narrating the legends and stories which the 
y*o«M-loiu : .eir vicinity connect with them, and seeking to cull from 
+ !r j ! ..k -o what of history may bo in thorn. An account—in one case 
: { vi iy legendary one—is also given of one or two of the ancient 
famine, of the district. 

u. r j he third part is for the most part a compilation from early 
< facial records; it is a history of the first thirty years, the most interest- 

permo of British rule in the district. From the old regulations, 
r» id .. L from their preambles, it is possible to gain an idea of the 

1 n ral r lines of the Company’s administration in those days; but 
avoidiug what might be a mere recapitulation of the general or legal 
history of Bengal. I have concerned myself rather to give a view off ho 
state of affairs with which the district officers in those days had to deal, 


to give a history of the*various attempts that wore made to put matters 
on a better footing, to show the difficulties that had to bo encountered, 
and the successes or failures which attended the various measures 


adopted. 


I imagine that few who have not examined the early records 
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of the Bengal districts have any conception of the ordeal through 
these districts passed during the period whose history I have atte 
to narrate,—the period of transition from the old regimi to the 
Viewing the quiet and settled state* of the districts now, one is i 
forget that eighty or a hundred years ago their condition in all 
regarded internal administration was but a few degrees remr-- 1 fi 
barbarism; and one’s present experience affords little ah' 
the bearing and effects of even the most prominent y 
that time. 

6. The fourth part describes the distribution 
in the district; and I have given in it a historical 
the zemindaris, and of the rise, and in a few instanc 

cf the families who hold or have held land in the disU* 

I have narrated in this section, I obtained a small part lie, 
papers which my predecessor in the district, Mr. Monro, had p. 
from some of the leading families of the district, and which he 1 
to me. The rest is mostly part of the floating unwritten 
of the district. 

7. The fifth part has to do with commerce and agriculture^ and 
contains what I have gathered in visiting and inquiring amoii 1 ^ the 
various trading places in Jessore. A description ot the cultivation and 
manufacture of sugar, and an account of tho reclamation and cultiva¬ 
tion of the Sundarbans, form the chief subjects of this part of tho 
report, as they are tho leading features in the commerce and agriculture 

of the district. , 

8. In the sixth part, the “ Gazetter,” I have gathered together 
all I consider worthy of note, which found no place under any of the 

other headings. .. , ,. 

9. I have added two or three statistical tables regarding population, 
agriculture, revenue, and expenditure, which I compiled from official 
sources during my tenure of office in Jessore. 

10. I have tried, of course, to be as nearly correct as possible in 
all that I have written ; but since much is taken from such uncertain 
sources as oral tradition and verbal narration, there must be inuoh in 
my report that would bear further inquiry; and even where I base my 
statements on personal observation, I teel a regret that I am unlikely to 
have any opportunity of comparing anew the things written with the 
things observed. There is much, too, which I would wish to re-write m 
better form, but to do so would require more leisure than 1 have at my 
command, and I am obliged to present, my report m the somewhat rough 
form in which it was cast when I first melted dowtf mto a consecutive 
record the mass of scattered notes which I had collected. 

11. I am afraid the Lieutenant-Governor will not esteem every¬ 
thin^ I have written to be worthy of being recorded ; but sueli as it is, 
I place the report entirely at Ilia Honor’s disposal. 

I have the honor to bfe, 

r Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


J. WESTLAND 
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l^Tfie District of Jessore, its Situation and Physical Character. 


If that tract of land which forms the double delta of the Granges 
and the Brahmaputra rivers be imagined to be 
Situation of the district. ^ y - ( j e( j ^y ii nes rU nning north and south into 

three equally broad portions, then the western portion Would represent 
the districts of Nuddea on the north and 24-Pergunnahs on the south, 
the eastern portion would comprise the districts of Furreedpore on the 
north and Backergunge on the south, and the central portion would bo 
the district of Jessore. Except that the line of its length points a little 
to the west of north and the east of south, Jessore might bo described as 
the rectangle included between 

North latitude, 21° 45' and 23° 45'; 

East longitude, 89° 15' and 89° 55'. 

This would give a length of about 140 miles and a breadth of about 
48, or an area of 5,600 square miles. The actual area is 3,805 sq uare 
miles, besides 1,716 square miles of unsurveved Sundarbans; total, 
5,521 square miles. 

2, The imaginary lines which we have made to do duty for ^ the 

western and eastern boundaries are respectively (roughly speaking) 
the lines of the rivers Kabadak (Kapataksha. “ dove s eye ) and 
Madhumati ( i( honey- flowing’'’) • The boundaries generally, though not 
exactly, adhere to the lines of these rivers, and at the upper or north¬ 
western end of the district the boundary is an arbitrary and irregular 
liue drawn from Kotchandpur on the Kabadak to a point on the Gorai 
or Madhumati River. . . 

3. In its general features the district is a plain, intersected by 
General featum-First riveW, which intercommunicate by cross rivers. 

division. But the district may be divided into three parts, 

each of which has ft different physical character. Suppose ft straight 
line to be drawn through the district in a direction south-west and 
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north-east, passing through Keshabpur and Muhammadpur, and a- 
straight line to be drawn through it from east to west.' 
parallel of Bhagnlmt. The land which lies north and - 
line—tli© northorn division as we may call it is gen 
The soil tends in some places to slight sandiness, an 
be considered free from inundation. The rivers 
of tides, and, except during the height of the n 
kept within bounds by banks which rise more Je 

surface of the water. . . , , 

4. The central tract of the district, namely, that 1 
two supposititious lines, is low-1 
Second division. mars l ie s. The rivers flow 

forwards according to the tides, and though of course i 
filling the channels raises the level of the rivers, yet the 
nearly so marked as it is further north, the marshes 
part of the district communicate almost always with t 
render the country in a great measure impassable to pec 
the dry weather, and for some months in the year t he w 
he said to be under water. The tract is not only liable to 
but the inundation is calculated upon, and the crops do pot prosper 
without it. The configuration of the country is everywhere that 
characteristic of deltaic lands ; the margins of the rivers are the highest 
land and the land slopes away from the rivers, so that the surface 
seems to be a series of basins, into which the waters flow through the 
khals, which, leading from the rivers, penetrate the ™argma and^ 
5 The southern of our three divisions forms the bandar bans, a 
vast plain intersected everywhere by rivers and 
Third division. ].} ia p s w hich, except with the tides, hardly vary 

in height. The level of the whole country is from 12 to SOjchesabovO 
bic-h tide level. It is probably not actually higher m level than the 
marshy lands which lie to the north, because of course the rivers in the 
north reach an absolutely higher level than they do farther south, and 

the lands which are marshy, because they lie beneath their northern leveh 

may yet he considerably above their southern level Of this socithc a 
division of the district, about a quarter or a third of the breadth on the 

northern side represents the lands where Sundarhau reclamation has 

been and is going on, the rest of it, forming a third or a quarter of the 

whole area of the district, is the impenetrated forest 0f ^f.^YVhc rtrain- 
6. In the northern-of the three divisions ot the dist.net the drain 
is all in one direction-southward and south- 
Drainagc. eastward, the direction in which the rivers flow. 

Although these rivers were once deltaic stre'ams which pertormcc _ ie.i 
™rt in carrying the upland waters to the sea, they have, as will be 
shown more at length in the next chapter, put off that character, an 
now serve only to drain off the water that falls within the limits of the 
district itself. The Kumar and the Nabaganga carry along then own 
^SSSwatar which drains into them ; but that whi^ faffs south of 
then limits finds its way for the most part by mi 
Bhairab, which in the very centre ot the district, at the P® „ 
receives the Afra Khal, presents a large channel, and seemsto tap all th 
country lying north-west of it The extreme southern part of his 
division drains into the Bhadra and the marsh country adjacent to it. 
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7. In the other two of our divisions the drainage is in no particular 
direction. Intersected in all directions by rivers, and full in some 
parts of morasses, the water, when it does drain away, finds its way out 
in whatever direction local circumstances may determine. 

8. The Kabadak does not receive much of the drainage of the 
district, as the land slopes away from it to the 
eastward, cr using the water to flow towards the 
Bliairab ^awards the network of rivers in the 

Bluv'rab, in fc V ^ ept for the soutli of the district, 
channel by w the water of the district finds 
onl does it receive, as just mentioned, the drainage of 
t lies between' Jhonida and Jessoro, but the Nabaganga 
dating through and collecting the drainage of Magurah 
ends its waters by many c/,, eams to meet the Bliairab River 
on its eastern side. South of Baghahat and Khulna 
it is hardly possible to note any one stream 
as claiming more of the drainage than another. The rivers there 
form a perfect maze of large streams, which finally, towards the south, 
determine towards three central channels—the Kabadak, the Passar, 
and the Haringhatta, each large enough to be called au arm of the sea. 

9. In physical aspect eaoh of the three divisions into which we 

have marked out the district is different. The 
division^ 1 aspect ~ ;First higher division is woll wooded, and especially 
groves, almost forests of date trees, cover it in 
many parts. We find scattered here and there a few low plains where 
arnun rice may be cultivated, but for the most part am is the rice which 
can best be cultivated, and in the cold season the usual cold weather 
crops grow in luxuriance. The villages and towns in this tract are 
comparatively large, and there is a prosperous and comfortable air 
about the people and their homes. 

10. In the central, the marshy division, it is different. On the 

banks of some of the rivers, such as the Bliairab, 
the Chitra, and the Nabaganga, there are largo 
villages; and the margins of the Bliairab especially are rich in trees. 
The river banks are high land, and partake in the prosperous appear¬ 
ance of more favored tracts ; but in the interior, where the lands are 
lower, the villages are poor and scant. Rice grows in abundance, but 
in some places, where the bheels do not dry up at any time during the 
twelve'months, there are large tracts of land which show no cultivation. 
There are many places where one can. stand on the margin of a 
large uncultivated plain or marsh, and wonder that signs ot human 
habitation can be so sparse, when not very far off the country is 
rich in inhabitants and busy with the toil of human life. 

11. Farther south still, in our southern division, we reach the oun- 

darban clearings. There are here few or no 
me c im villages, properly so called ; that which is marked 

in the map as a village is perhaps only an expanse of rich rice land, 
with a few houses, those of the cultivators, scattered here and ^ there. 
Everything here is subordinated to rice and rice cultivation ; in the 
forest clearings hardly a tree is left, and people live, not in villages, 
but far apart, among their rice fields. The khals and ri\m> ot the 
Sundarbans wind about among the ric • clearings, and their course can 
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be traced by the fringes of brushwood that line their banks. Nearer 
the sea, m fact over the greater part of the area of this southern 
division, we find the primeval forest, impenetrable jungle, trees and 
brushwood intertwined, and dangerous-loolung creeks running into 
their darkness in all directions. 


XI The River System and its Chan yes — P f Deltaic Formation. 

s :lie ivacl 

It is not my purpose under this liead'hen taker* the mer> ^mes 
and courses of the jcriot. It flow tb ' 

Change of river system. These mat Bigniflef&p will 

clearly than any description. But I prop Q& to take up t 
as a whole—no unimportant feature in a deltaio district to 
its history is, and some remarkable changes that have take 
2. For the deltaic rivers which pass through Jessorc . 
chanced from what they wore a hundred or a hundred and hity yeais 
aco ?nd thediange is no casual one, for in every instance it has been of 
the same character. Previously the water which came to be ^charged 
through the Jessore rivers came from the north-west and passed to soutl - 
east Now it entirely oomes from the north-east and passes to the south. 
The rivers which once flowed south-eastward through the district are 
now dried-up streams, and carry nothing but oeal surface drainage; j 
arteries of the district are supplied by the water that comes down 
finrqi and enters tho district at its north-east corner. , 

1 3 ‘ Taking one by one the rivers which used to flow south-eastward, 
intersecting the district at intervals of about ten oi 
The Kumar. fifteen miles, the first on the north is the liumar 

Eivor. It is an exception to the general rule, for it has still preserved 
its communication at its head with the great nver. Ihe couneoti , 
however does not exist during the dry months, when a bar of sand shuts 
nn the head of the Matablianga or Haulia River, and the Kumnr itself 
is rapidly silting up, especially near Alamdanga, m buddea. Where l 
PuLesthrou..h the Jessore district, the Kumar is a beautiful stream of 
hilliantly clear water, and it can carry largo vessels all the year round. 
4 The next stream is the Nabaganga (or ‘new nver ). In 
Rennel’s map,* now a hundred years old, it flows 
The NiihagivngB. ou t 0 f what is now the Matahhanga, at a point just 

north of Damarhuda, in Nuddea, and following its present course past 

Wt ’SSSSid- in the prime m.p 

5. I he Chub* ( a ' o ^S mt J s th6 Nsbagtt „ ga , two or three mues 

The Chit-ra. f roni the point where the latter leaves the ■ 

bhanga, and after thatit flows in_ itsjrcsentcourse- past fo diganj, 

.wUh Colond Gartrell’* report onJeworc, Furrcedpo.e, and Backergunge. 

Cftlcultft: Govoi DlilMlt I'wss, 
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Khajura, Gorakhali, Naral, Gobra, and then loses_ itself in the low 
marsh country, so that no particular exit can be identified with it. 
According to" ltenners map it divides into two channels between 
Kaliganj and Gorakhali; one flowing, as described, in the course 
which is now called the Chitra, the other flowing larther north, in tho 
course now called the Katki River. The head of the Chitra River is now 
completely shut up' not only by the shutting up of the Nabaganga, from 

disconnection from the Nabaganga. lam told 
was brought about immediately by an 
ei abankment across the head of the Chitra, 
>out December the Chitra can carry boats 
p to Kaliganj, but about February it is 


•Southern river 


which it flowed, hi 
that this last dis- 
ind : e"\planter’s th 
oath . Hv years 
the region lh;’ re d m. 

Katki River, the northern bend of the Chitra, is now 
.d from tho Upper Chitra, aud derives' its water from the 
iver, a cross-stream from the Nabaganga, which passes 
IN anlanga. Once this Benga River must liave been a large river, else 
its bank would never have been chosen as the seat of the Naldauga 
family. Now, however, it is in the cold season almost a dry river-bed. 

7. The next river, the Bhairab, aud those which follow it in our 

list, used to flow from the Kabadak; but we must 
The Kabadak. g rs t sa y a W ord about the Kabadak itself. North 

of Matiari, in the Nuddea distriot, the River Maiabliauga onoe made a 
great bend to the eastward. The site of this beud is now a long semi¬ 
circular lake, which one sees on the east side of the Rastern Bengal 
Railway. From the easternmost point of this bend the Kabadak used 
to flow first eastward to Kotcliandpur, and thou southward to the sea. 
That it was once a very large river there is not a doubt. J aere are 
some ancient buildings on its shores, wdiich will be described ; there are 
many large chars, and many forsaken river-beds near its banks, and 

all these things sufficiently attest its former greatness. 

8. About forty years ago, or more (so I have hoard the story- 
told), Mr. Shakespeare was magistrate of Nuddea, 
and he, for the benefit of tho navigation, cut a 


Its closure. 


river 
is 


channel across the neck of this bend in the Matabhanga. Iho 
occupied this more direct channel, the bend began to silt up, tor it 
now disconnected from the river,—and the Kadahak lost its connection 
with the Matabhanga. It was compelled to put on the character 
of all the other rivers,—streams filled with the local surface drainage 
in tho rains, but .luring the latter part of the cold season unable 
to carry oven small vessels. Below Trimohmi the rrvor becomesn largo 
tidal stream, but between that and C handkhali R winds about so m uch 

• Mr.noawofNaml writ*- me ... follows t-f* may 

L v .- r of fcbi Gorai found thnir way into the 

“ S ul, sidco Of the kina were rai-o.i. th« 1,1„ -I , rn.rmh-mwHo «.il n,r. tho 
vutevs of the Chitra, an) in at the yrcskiit day the drey navigable droarn 
> highway for l radio to Khulna. 
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! abak just north 
a south-easterly 
was once the great 
“ dreadful.” Its 


that its navigation is tedious. Still it has given birth to several large 
trading towns. Mahespur, in Nuddea, and Kotohandpur, no doubt 
owe to° it their existence, and in its still navigable parts it passes 
Chaugachha, Jingagachha, Trimohini, Talla, Kopilmuni, Katipara, and 
Ohandkhali. 

9. Its name, Kabadak, is a corruption of the fuller form Kapa- 
taksha (“dove’s eye”), so called from the beautjf" 1 blue color which 
at some seasons characterizes its waters. 

10. The Bhairab used to how out o 

of Chaugachha, and t 
The Bhairab. course through the dis' 

central stream of the district, and its name --- 

head silted up somewhere about the end - last century, and now 
although that part of it which is tidal, namely, all below J3u-r.nf.a is 
still a large river capable of bearing vessels of any size, the rest ct it, the 
part which lies between the Kadabak and Basantia, is in the dry weather 
little more than a marsh, and in the rains even no bigger than a khat. 

11 In a letter of 18th July 1794, the then collector wrote that 

the Bhairab was shut up by a char forming at its 
IU closure. p eac [ (that is, that the head of the channol was 

silting up), and that the stream was in the dry season almost dry. lo 
keep it open was important, as the civil station of Jessore was situates 
upon it, and the collector proposed to out through the char Many 
years afterwards an attempt was made, by embanking the Kadabak 
below the exit of the Bhairab, to drive the water down the Bhairab 
Channel. A formidable embankment was erected, which may still be 
seen near Tahirpur, but the river refused to be controlled. It entered 
the Bhairab Channel certainly, but then immediately broke across 

country into its old bed, at a point below the embankment. 

12. The towns on its bank are these : Jessore, Rajhat, Rupdia, 
Basantia Noapara, Phultalla, Senhati, Khulna, and bens Bazar, 
AJaipur, Faqirhat, Baghahat, Kochua-along array of towns prominent 

in tko com mere© of tli© district. ^ 

13 The next river is the Harihar. It used to emerge from the 

Kabadak. just above Jingagachha, at the point 
The Harihar. w } lt , re the Jingagachha Factory subsequently stood. 

It flowed from thence south-eastward, past Mauirainpur and Keshabpur 
into the Bhadra. The head of the river lias long been shut up, »d in 
a list of bridges to be made upon the Calcutta and Jessore road m the 
collector’s letter of 2nd October 1810) the Harihar is not mentioned 
whioh it certainly would have been if at the point where the road crossed 
the river-bed there was then any current of water. At that point the 
bed is now cultivated. Farther down, near Manirampur, the river-bed 
isa marsh, containing a little water. For two or three miles beside 
K pcil i.brmr the river is navigable for small vessels when tin in n h tile 
comes up to fill the otherwise nearly dry channel; but the merchants in 
Keshabpur are obliged to dig holes or tauks m the bed, m wlm.-u ^ 
ships may lie while waiting cargo. 

14 There is still another river, the Bhadra, jus. u>o tipped. 

used to emerge from the Kahad >k. 

Tim Blmflni. an q after receiving the Harih. a 

beneath Keshabpur continue its south-eastward coure to 
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rivers. Upon the hank of this river, in the Muhammadan times, the 
house of the faujdar, or military governor of Jessore, used to stand; but 
now all'between Trimohini and Keshabpur the bed is cultivated, and 
below the town just nanr J d it winds out into a tidal stream. 

15. Thus every ore of the rivers we have mentioned used to 
flow from the north-west bringing down towards the sea the waters of 
the great river ; but in e r.y case their connection with the great river 
has within the last bund i years ceased to exist. Their heads have all 
silted up; that of the Ei iar, it is true, only partly, but those of all 
the rest—the Nabagori . the Chitra, the Kabadak, the Bhairab, the 
Harihar, and the Bluio 

16. Bid it is ivA only in the closing of the heads of these rivers 
..hat \ye have evidence of the nature of the change 

AncientHi*i »15 d'*• mufc. that has long been going on, and has now been 
nearly completed. We find from the old records 
of the colleotorate thal tbj northern and western parts of the district 
were for more liable to inundation eighty years ago than they are now. 
country between the Kumar and the Nabaganga at that time was 
water regularly for some months oi the year (0. 1-11-91, 
18-7-94), whereas it is now reached only by an unusual inundation. The 
Nabaganga was then a dreaded river, and much money was spent 
in keeping up embankments along the south bank of it, the remains of 
which may be seen in the present day; its floods frequently caused very 
great damage, and sometimes poured silt and sand ovor the country. 
Even Saydpur and Isafpur were pergunnahs where creeks had to be 
embanked and inundations expected. The details of all these floods, and 
the history of the embankments, will he given in a subsequent place ; 
but at present. I mention the matter to show that floods were onee not 
uncommon wliere now the land is quite free from them, and that a river 
which is now a mere channel for local surface drainage was eighty years 
ago a source of coustant dread. 

17. If we look beyond the boundaries of the district we see the 
once great streams, the Matabhanga and the Jalinghi, both of them 
now having their heads closed, except during the rains; even the 
Bhagirnti itself is rapidly silting up, and the cold weather tralfio upon 
it is necessarily becoming less and less. 

18. The conclusion from all this is, that this part of the country, 

„ all that lies north and west of my imaginary line 

conclusion. f rom Keshabpur to Muhammadpur, is ceasing to 

be delta land ; the work of formation there is nearly finished, and 
the building-up operations of the river are carried on now to the 
eastward and southward of the line which I give as the boundary 
^ ‘-tween the high and alr.eady formed land, and the low land now in 
Bourse of formation. 

19 . I have stated the facts bearing on my first point, the general 

... f ,, , . . cessation of deltaic action in the high part of the 

runs.or of deltaic action. au( j j now proceed to state those bearing 

on the second point, the commencement or marked increase of aciiou iu 
the low tract. And I notice, to begin with, that tiie changes in both 
theso respects were contemporaneous, and occurred almost entirely during 
the last half of Last cent my. They were not two independent matters, 
but both were eLZ is of one cause. 
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20. A hundred years ago, as we may see from .Kennel's map, the 
The opening of the Kumar wasia large stream which flowed aoross 

iladbumati Eiver. the north of what are no v the districts ot JNuddea, 

Jessore, and Furreedpore, rejoining the mainstream on the other sido 
of Furreedpore. At the point where, as we weald now put it, the Gorai 
receives the Kumar, the Kumar then received he Gorai, a cross-stream 
from the Ganges, and a little farther down if discharged a stream, the 
Barasi, which ilowed southward, while the K ar liowed eastward. 

21. But when its western exits became c ed to it, the waters of the 
Gauges began to pour down the Gorai, v rich then swallowed up 
the Kumar and continued its course down in t, T direction of the Bar^au.- 
leaving the eastern part of the Kumar Channel comparatively 

The Barasi was too small a stream to contain all tu^. ly of Vjelf a stream 
the current therefore opened up another channel outlie west' ir So 
Barasi, which channel was that of a mere khal, named the Alangkhali. 
Barasi is a contraction of Bara-masi, “twelvemonths’ stream —a varia¬ 
tion oven now occasionally used; and I think wo may infer from the 
distinctiveness of this name that the western channel, the Alangkhali, 
was not a twelve months’ stream. Indeed, Kennel’s map does not mark 

it as a continuous channel. . . , . ,, 

22. The two channels united m the great marsh which anciently 
occupied the site of Mokimpur pergunnah, where it was easier for them 
to widen out a bod for themselves, so as to make one great river. 

23 Tho recent formation of this great river is not a mere matter 
of argument or probability. It is a fact perfectly well known in the 
vicinity, being almost within the recollection ot persons now living, it 
occurred at the very beginning of the present century, and it is remark- 
ablo that at that time we find records of unusual inundations over the 
country about Muliammadpur, which have clearly to do with the change 
then going on. The water pouring down accumulated in that region, as 
it had not yet formed a wide enough channel by which to proceed on its 
course A few years of inundation and tho work of erosion was 
performed ; the stream flowed on regularly, and inundation ceased 
to be perpetually recurrent. (See chapter XX L\.) 

24 The new channel obtained the name Madhumati (“honey- 
flowing”), that being the name by which the lower part of it, that below 
the point where it received the Nabaganga in the marsh just alluded to, 
used to be called. Farther south, where the stream bore a tidal charac¬ 
ter it was and is called the Baleshwar (“ lord of strength ), and its 

estuarv is called Ilariiighatta (’ deei-shoie ). , 

25 Even if the formation of this river were not so recent as to he 

within men’s memory, there is another argument by which we might 
pmve it The division of the districts into pergunnahs is a very ancient 
division and it was in existence at the time when we first hear ot t.he 
d tiiqfor V Now, where we find a river marking the boundary 

™ may be sure that it was a laudmark 
between ,1 S ^ ft t least at the period when the pergunnahs 

in very anc ne , Bhairab, the Bhadra, the Kabadak, 

foialmosf the whole of their length, so that in that fact 
we have ^proof that they w’ere once large streams. The Gorai and 
Madhumati, on the other hand, for almost their whole course, pas 
ST the hearts of successive perguunahs-Nasratshalu, Bator, 
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Mokimpur, Sultanpur, Selimabad. This could never have been the 
case if these rivers had been at the time of the pergunnah distribution 
anything approaching in size to what they are now. 

26. ' It is necessary now to note the changes which the opening of 
this great river lias caused in all the other rivers, namely, how the waters 
of the Gorai, breaking across country, fill at a lower point the channels 
of all those older rivers whose heads have been closed. 

27. There is first the Kumar River, which is filled by the Kalig&hga 

and some other cross-streams from the Gorai. 

The Kumar. j n ^ r „i n y season so much water is thus 

\ '*d by the Kumar, that Ramnagar, near Magurah, it discharges 
ter bajfc acratu into the Gorai Channel, following, in fact, 
! v .^f (ho Kumar ; but in the cold season, when hardly 
c.;iit^Vown the Kumar, the water of this cross-stream at 
Ramnagar flows in the other direction, and brings down the water of the 
Gorai towards Magurah. Thus, both when the rivers are full and when 
they arc low, it is the water of. the Gorai, rather than that of the Kumar, 
which comes to the confluence at ltamnagar, and pours down by what 
was once only a cross-stream, but now is a principal river channel, into 
the Nabagauga at Magurah. The mere names are sufficient to show 
that this was once only a cross-stream, for we see a channel, called the 
Muchikhali, joining two parallel streams, the Kumar and Nabaganga ; 
and there could never have been this arrangement of names if the waters 
had alwaj's flowed as they do now, in one continuous river down the 
Kumar, across by the Muchikhali, and then down the Nabaganga. 

28. The Nabaganga, then, below Magurah, now derives all its 

water from the Gorai through the above channels. 

Tho Nabaganga. Above the point where this water pours into it, 

tho Nabaganga itself is a small silting up stream ; beneath this point it 
is worthy of the name of river. 

29. Like the Kumar, tho channel of the old Nabaganga 
carries tho waters that have come from the Gorai as far as Naldi 
and there similarly it divides into two parts. One part flows south¬ 
eastward by its old course past Lakshmipassa, the other breaks across 
country by a channel, called the Gorakhali, into tho Ohitra, which 
it joins at Gorakhali Factory. 

30. Of the original formation of this Gorakhali, the following 
story is told. At one of the villages upon this 
khal there lived last century a very wealthy 
mercantile family, who had some hundreds of boats 

trading upon all the rivers. At that time there was no khal here at all, 
hut these merchants were desirous that their many boats should bo able 
to come to their house. Fearing opposition to the cutting of a chan¬ 
nel from the river to their house, they collected a largo number of men, 
and in tho course of a single night they had united the Nabaganga 
and Ohitra mWs by a khal. The house in which they dwelt, and in 
which their descendants now live, stands out still very prominently on 
the bank of the khal. , 

31. This khal, small enough once, lias now tho size and aspect <>i 
a river, It is your by year widening out, because the other exit from 
the Nabaganga is becoming closed. The channel under Loha 
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which used to convey the Nabaganga waters into the Madhumati, 
has, during the last ten years, become completely closed, except during 
floods, so that all the water whioli comes down the south-eastern channel 
must find its way down the Bankana toward Khalia. But this south¬ 
eastern channel itself is tending to silt up, so that the greater part 
of the waters of the Nabagauga discharge themselves through the 
Gorakhali into the Ohitra. 

82. The Chitra then carries on these waters, which have, as we 
have stated, originally come from the Gorai, and 
The Clntm. spreads them over the bheel country of Naral and 

Khulna, whence they find their way by many channels into the Atb 
banka or the Bhairab. 

33. The Atharabanka (“ eighteen bc-nds ’) is also ib 
which brings the waters of the Madhumati intotho Bliau~.. 
abundant is the supply that it brings, that it not only fills all that part 
of the Bhairab which lies south-east ofAlaipur, but turn , back the 
Bhairab from Alaipur to Khulna, and drives all its water away from its 
own channel down the Rupsl 

34. Thus, then, the whole river systom has been changed; the 

many rivers that used to flow trem north-west to 
General result. south-east have now their heads dosed, ana the 

Madhumati sends its waters across their paths, changing’ the cross-streams 
into principal streams, and determining a general south-westward flow 

of the river currents. , ,, ,, 

35. The work that is at present being accomplished by the Madhu¬ 

mati it is easy to trace. When the rainy season 
Deltaic formation—pre- fi ] ls t k e r i verSj the water of the Madhumati pours 
seat staee ' in over its hanks, inundating all the country which 

lies between the Nabaganga and the Madhumati. This tract ougjht, 
according to its original formation, to drain out south-eastward ; but 
' as the water comes from the north-east, and operates first upon the east 
of it the channels there silt up, and the water is more and more pent 
up within the bheels. Cultivation is decreasing there at present, 
because the bhoels are more and more overflowed each year. When 
the Madhumati formed, it carried forward at one bound the formative 
energy from the west of the district to the east of it, ana there 
necessarily exists a low tract of country in that place to which the 
formation from the west or north-west had not reached when it was 
discontinued, and to which the formation from the east or north-east 

has not ' a8 j bave ea id, the Bankana and the Chitra 
rivers oarry the waters of the Madhumati over the lower bheel country. 
It may be many generations before the effect of the avers is seen m 
the elevation of the land, but it is an effect whiob will follow with 

certainty some time or other. . 1 , 

37.“ There is one part of the low traot lying between the old 
formation on the west and the now progressing 
Artificial interference. formation on the east, that requires special notice; 
it ie the country south of Magurah, included between the Nabaganga 

53 the Chitra. It ought to be Hooded by the overflowing of the 

Nubogunga, filled by the watered the Gorai, and so it is m port but 
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these the bricks are laid transversely, forming in all a brink road of 
about ten feet across, raised on a slightly elevated embankment. Ihe 
surface is, as is natural after 400 years* attrition, very irregular, ane iu 
most places the embankment has been partly washed away, carrying 
with it some part of the breadth of the brick road. But even now the 
road is continually used as such, though there appears to have been no 
sort of repair effected on it for the last 400 years. 

4. Following this road for about three miles in a westerly direc¬ 
tion from Baghaluit, we reach the largest of 

rfSPSear** Khanja Ali’s buildings, the S 

domes. This building presents to tne e.ut-a 
face of massive brick-work, terminated at both sides b\ circular toners. 
In the centre is a large doorway, and at each . id;- of this dooi'vny, 
arranged at equal distances, arc five smaller ones; in all elcv. v door¬ 
ways, all-being of the pointed-arch form. Above t lie doorway a tic 
face of the wall is a little deeper than it is in the :i, ! d I, 

wall is dotted with circles, by way of ornament. Entering ‘ 10 
doorways wo find ourselves in a large hall, whose dimensions are given 
by Babu Ctaur Bass Bysaok (who visited and described the place) as 
144 by 96 feet. The pillars which support the roof, of which there are 
ten rows of six each, divide the space into eleven aisles lengthwise and 
seven aisles crosswise. The eleven doorways are of course opposite the 
aisles, and, in fact, as all four sides of tho building are penetrated wit l 
doorways, there is one at each end of each of the aisles. Ihe centra 
aisle, that which is entered by tho large doorway mentioned above, is 
however closed at the western end by an erection of stone. I his was 
tho place of prayer, the worshippers of course worshipping towards tho 
West On the north side of the central aisle are .the remains of two 
small platforms of brick ; ono near the stone altar just described winch 
was for the worshippers, and ono near the doorway, the place where it 
is said Khanja Ali sat to transact bis business ; for this large ball was 
both a place of business and a place of worship, and even the altar 
served worklly purposes, for two holes are shown m it where Khanja 

of seventy-seven eupolas or dome. 

/i ,.f opven) supported by arches on the pillars beneath. 

It Eall very massive, but the pillars are nevertheless very thin, not 
jt is all very m , p liars Were apparently originally 

S Wok; hut in all, ero.pt one or wo 

i i • Uomriff hafl fallen awaj r , and Lcnce tho apparently light 
the i „ ta Of tlieop grey 

fones’riaood oneaW tho other, and eut quite smooth ; and about 
S feet from the ground, whore the oroli springs which supports the 

cupola nho™' ‘'“’j" “ building four small towers rise a 

• ,, \ +1 f rnnf The two whicli are on the front are ascendible by 

ah0 2 £JTLu iUe iidTdr Hie building, one of them being 

Sl^X andliarkotba (“ dark buildingand one tho rosbuu kotha 

( -Hgbt fho t of fl.o towers are dilapidated, the rest of 

ihe masonry is in good order, and with mere surface repair would make 
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what would even now he called a grand public building; the roof, 
however, is covered with a forest of jungle, whioh completely obscures 
its form. 

8. The inside is kept clear by an old man, who gets a few pice 
from the pilgrims who travel to the place. During the mcla or fair 
held every year in honor of Kbanja Ali, it is used as a dwelling-place 
by many hundreds of tho visitors, who can find within its ample 
dimensions abundant accommodation. The natives regard the structure 
as Government property, and it is considered that Government, when it 
established the sub-division of Baghahat, should have used for its 
purposes the building whence the country was ruled 400 years ago. 

"9. There traces of a large wall which once surrounded the 
whole building, and tho entrance to the enclosure 
thin which it stands is even now by the ancient 
moil way whioh forn tart of this wall. 

10. Immediate / it the back of the building there is a very largo 
ilk, which dates back to tho same time. Xhauja 
Tauk - Ali always dug a tank where he erected a building. 

\ 11.. At a u(stance along Khanja All’s high road of about a mile 
and a half from Baghahat, a side road strikes off 
Themosg^of the tomb, to.the south, and leads us to others of Khanja 

Ali’s bui^ings. The road takes us up an artificial mound, and 
through a gateway in tho wall which surrounds the whole of the build¬ 
ings. Within this enclosure there is another smaller one, also sur¬ 
rounded by a wall, and within this is the mosque whioh contains the 
tomb of Khanja Ali. This structure appears.square in the outside, hut 
octagonal in the inside, and the roof ol it is olio largo hemisphere 'id 
dome, with an ornamental pinnacle standing out at the top. The 
dimensions of tho buildings arc, according to Balm Gaur Dass Bysack, 
45 feet square ("this being therefore the diameter of tho dome), and it u 
47 feet to the top of the dome. 

12. Khanja Ali’s tomb occupies tho centro of the mosque, and it 

is marked by a tombstone—a stone five or six 
The tombs. f ee |j l on g' - and of rounded top,, laid upon throe 

steps. The stone is covered with Arabic inscriptions in relict, and tho 
horizontal face of the two highest steps {which are also of stone) hear 
similar inscriptions. Tho lowest stop, and the floor ol the hull, arc laid 
with hexagonal encaustic tiles, but the floor is very much broken up. 

13. The stone used in the construction of tho tomb is the same 
grey stone which is used in the pillars of the Satgumbaz, There is no 
such stone to be found in all the Gangetio delta, and the tradition is 
that Khanja Ali had it brought from Chittagong. But whence oame 
the masons who fashioned and engraved it ? 

14. Immediately to the west side of this building, and outside it, 

p. ..., there is another tomb, lying like Khanja Ali s. 

1 18 ra " north and south, fashioned exactly similarly, but 

bearing no inscriptions. It is a cenotaph, and can ho entered by a door 
leading beneath the tombstone. I did not go down, and could not.verify 
what J was told, that there were inscriptions inside. This tomb is that 
of Muhammad Tahir, the dowan of Khanja Ali- He is known in 
Bengal by the name of Fir Ali, and was a brahman who had adopted 
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unfortunately we Lave adopted effective measures to prevent this. 
Within the last ten years it was found that the waters pouring down 
towards Magurah from the Gorai and tho Kumar were flowing not 
only down the Nabaganga, hut were flowing up the Nabagnnga as far 
as Kasinathpur, and there breaking into the country to the south. A 
river had almost already been formed, when, in order to prevent one of 
the indirect effects of this determination of the current, namely, tho 
destruction of the Magurah house, an embankment was thrown across 
at Kasinathpur. It has saved the house perhaps, but it has delayed 
*2P many many yea.s 'he natural process of the elavation of the land, 
^ad tho ernbankmo' t not been put up, wo would have seen a new river 
dug down from K: j h ath pur to the Katki Channel, a new centre from 
-h the silt ing up : r - s in the delta might proceed. This piece of 
.atrv'now gets very little silt-laden water from higher rivers. The 
ntly olnmn ; {lint r n down to it any considerable quantity of water is 
one which, comb. " om the Kumar across the Nabagauga, near Jhenida, 
pours southward iy a channel known as the Dkopaghatta Channel.* 


PART II.—ANTIQUITIES. 


III. —Traditions of Khan Julian AH—Tho Ruins at Baghahat, 
Masjidkur , Sfc. — A. B. 1450. 


Khanja AIL 


Some of the earliest traditions, and somo of the oldest ruins in the 
district of Jessore, conueot themselves with the 
name of Khatija Ali, who lived four centuries 
since ; so long ago, that it is a matter of difficulty to find out exaotly 
who and what he was. This much is certain, both from the traditions and 
. m the marks that he has left behind him, that he came to the distriofc 
with a large body of men, and that he and his men resided for a 
<>ng time in tho district. This is a matter, however, that can best 
>e dioussed when wo have first described the traces which he has loft 
oi his presence. 

P f ' Ruins which there is reason to attribute to Khanja Ali are to be 
? un< * various parts of the district; hut they occur in the greatest 
abundance near Baghahat, on the outskirts of the Sundarbans, the place 
winch is declared by traditiou to have been his residence. 

' • Prom the bank of the Bhairab River at Baghahat there runs, in 
Road at Baghahat almost a straight line, a brick-laid road which was 
, , a " made by Khanja Ali. The bricks, which are smaller 

i n those now used, being about five or six inches square, and less than 
' wo . thick, are laid on edge to form the rood; there are five 

equidistant longitudinal lines, each of two bricks’ thickness, and between 

Ike following is n by Ur. Dome, d::ted October 1871 :~fbe bund ./«w. win in August, 
veill cm fo* Mtwhikhali are pouring through the gap. Portions of the Magurah nooae 

' d • 10 nvor oefovo Docomhev next* and tho house itself must Iv pulled down I have 

Th • a nvor will now form to the west of Magurah, making iir. exit into tin Natki Nuddy. 
pro i must now go on rapidly, for it v not likely th-. bund will bo roconst-i acted. 
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25. When, in the extension of cultivation into the Sundarban fores 
some people were clearing the jungle along the banks of the Kabadak 
River, at a point about six miles south of Chandkkali, they camp upon an 
ancient mosque close by the river bank, and they called the village by 
the name of Masjidkur, “ the digging out a mosque.” 

26. The building thus found.proclaims at the first glance that it 

owes its origin to the same hand which built the 
Mosque ‘ Satgumbaz. The principle of structure is the 

same, only instead of a breadth of eleven domes and a depth of seven, 
we have here a breadth and depth of three domes only, or nine in all. 
There are the samo massive walls, for they are about six feet thick ; a 
largo central doorway is beneath the middle dome on each side, and 
two smaller doorways on each face, one on each sido of ihe central one. 
But the building itself appears to the oyo of so massive d *'• ' 

the doorways seem dwarfed, out of all proportion to the size oi the Jaoc. 
As in the Satgumbaz, so here also there are four towers at tlio four 
corners of the buildings, but none of them appear to bo asoendible; 
and the walls show in several places the same little circlets traced on 
tho face of the brick which are used to ornament the larger structure 
near Baghahat. 

27. Inside we find of course only four pillars supporting the roof, 
one at each of the four interior depend i of cusps of the arches which 
support the nine domes. The west, q ather the north-west side, 1 
should have mentioned, has no doorwg like the other three sides ; but 
looking from the inside, we find, at tho places where tho doorways should 
be, three “bimbars” or niches,—the places towards which prayer was 
made. The building is clean in the inside, and is all in very good 
state. The tops of tho comer towers are fallen away, but tho rest of 
the masonry looks as if it could stand for ages yot. The roof, too, is 
kept clean, no jungle being allowed to grow, except a little grass only ; 
and thus we see not only the forms of the nine domes, hut the tracery work 
along the upper edge of the four faces. As iu most ot these amiont 
buildings, the middle part of each face stands higher than the sides. 

28. The pillars are made of stone—and here I come to a somewhat 
Mystery about the stone inexplicable part of the matter. Like the 
pillars. Satgumbaz pillars, they are formed by placing 

two or threo long stones perpendicularly in line, but they show none 
of tfce same regularity. Instead of rising out of the ground upon 
symmetrical bases, they rest upon one or two similar long stones laid 
horizontally upon the ground, without regularity, and not even at the 
same height: it is done as one would set up such stones roughly, am 
for a temporary purpose. Mosi of the stoues are of the same guy 
stone wo saw at the Satgumbaz, but there are one or two ol a redder 

color, and one or two specklod stones among them. They are a! cut 

in some sort of pattern, either square, or with a band, or with a groove 
upon one side. Two stones show the same device,—four tassels as it 
were dependent upon the four edges; but these two stones are m two 
different pillars, and are reverse wdys.; that is, the tassels haug up m 
one and hang down in the other. 

29. So far therefore is dear: these stones wore not brought there, 
and were not fashioned, for the purpose they at present lumi. 1 hey 


isty 



belonged to some other structure, and they were taken from it, or from 
its ruins, to form pillars in this mosque. 

30. Now, in the adjacent village of Amadi, where I shall presently 
describe some other remaiiis of Khailja Ali’s, there lies, and has lain 
luring all the memory of the present generation, a cylindrical piece of 
jrey stone about two feet long. Its ends are square, and its circum¬ 
ference out into twelve facets. Hound the middle of it is a high band, 
and at either the bottom or the top (I cannot say which) there is a 
device, alternate triangle and Square, carried round the twelve facets. 
This stone, whatever it was moant for, came from a long distance away, 

, for no such stone can be found for 150 miles round, and there is no 

ther building near for which it could have been intended, except only 
lo mosque I have described. 

31. Two theories alone seem admissible to explain what I have 
stated. Either the builder of this mosque, finding some ancient 
structure in the place, and having no stono of his own to work with, 
built the mosque with temporary pillars taken from this more ancient 
structure, intending afterwards to procure and fashion and substitute 
other stones, of which we find one now lying in Amcidi; or tho building 
being properly finished, some Yandals of later times took away its 
pillars for their own purposes or for some other temple, leaving behind 
them only the one we now find in Amadi ; and either they or the 
worshippers at the mosque put up the pillars wo now find, using for the 
purpose the stones of the gateway, or of some similar erection close by. 
Tho latter theory is the one I incline to. It seems to me impossible 
that a man, building what must then have been so fine a mosquo, and 
a man capable of building the Satgumbaz, would begin by laying down 
pillars that are mere patch-work compared with tho rest of his building, 
it is also extremely improbable that, ancient as the mosque itself is, 
the builders of it should have found in such a place as the Sundarbaus 
a still more ancient structure, and should have used its elements in their 
own work. 

32. Tn favor of the explanation I give, it may bo montioned that 
there are clear traces of a wall which once enclosed the mosque, and iu 
which there must have been a gateway. The removal of tho old 
pillars, and the substitution of new ones, is not so impossible a task as 
may at first sight appear, for tho whole structure is so massive that it 
could easily support itself without the pillars. The present pillars 
indeed are so small, and so weak in construction (one being actually 
bent in the middle like au elbow), that they can bear but a email part 
of the weight of the roof. Still I am not satisfied with the explanation, 
though the facts certainly demand explanation of some sort. 

33. Some of the faces, and some of the corners of the pillar 
stones, show marks of corndorahie attrition; and as in their present 
Position they are little liable to attrition, or at all events whatever 
attrition they now suffer would be distributed regularly, and not so 
capriciously as we find it the case, this is another evidence of then 
having once formed part of another structure. A fablo has been 
invented to account tor the wearing away ol the corner of one piii u 
at a point almost out of reach as it at present stands.—There is a 
fairy who comes at right and rubs herself upon the pillar, and it is 
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the Mussulman religion. His zeal for religion is celebrated to the 
present day, and he gives his name to a certain sect of Hindus, though 
how he does so 1 do not exactly know. 

15. The mosque and these two tombs are all that is within 

the inner quadrangle; but just west of it, and 
Cook-house. within the outer enclosure, is another building 

similar in structure to the mosque, but smaller in dimensions. It is 
said to have been used by Khanja Ali, when he dwelt here, as his 
cook-house. 

16. All these buildings are in good repair, except so far as the 

surface goes. They are all in charge of two 
Faqns - faqirs, who keep up the worsldp at the mo«=- 

and who use the cook-house as such. They clan- -V,'. -t 


tv 

• 0 I 


ha\ 

appropriate 
i very long time. 
► (mu ^ attached to 
^vmment while the 


•»* .• 


Yfjauds 


Ali, but acknowledge they cannot trace it; but 
place, for they hold some 368 bigahs of lakJ 
to the service of the place, and coming dow: 

There were larger lands once, and there were 

the Satgumbaz; but these were resumed by ..- 

368 bigahs were released. The tomb is also a great place of pilgrimage 
for devout Muhammadans, and people come from a long distance to 
make their vows at Khanja Air's shrine. 

17. Immediately to the south of the buildings I have described, 

and in front of the mosque, which faces south, 
Tank - is a very large and very fine tank. Babu Q-aur 

Bass Bysack measured its water at the height ol the dry season 1,560 
feet square. Its depth the faqirs could not toll me, for they say no boat 
ever goes on its surface. Near the edges it is certainly very shallow, 
but the water is always good. 

18. There are in the tank eight tame alligators, of which one 
only is large. They come at the faqir’s call to 
the ghat that leads from the water to the door 


Tume alligators. 


of the mosque (a fine broad ghat, now somewhat dilapidated, but 
still the largest and widest by far in the whole district), and tako tood 
from the faqir; not from his hand however, for they might have 
some difficulty in regulating the fierce snap they make at. their food, 
so as to make it avoid taking also the feeder’s arm. It is chiefly 
the offerings of pilgrims, or the thanksgiving ot those who have 
made a successful vow at the mosque, that, these alligators are supported. 
They have a grand feed once a year at the fair time, but at other times 
are not so well off. They do not eat each other, but apparently do 
not live on very friendly terms, and it seems to be one rule ot their 
society that not more than one should grow big at one time. 3 he present 
large one remained small for years, until the last king alligator was 

gathered to his fathers. , „ ,, , , 

19. The alligators of course are sacred, for they are the clescen.L- 
ants of Khanja Ali’s, and it is through his sacred influence that they 
obey the faqir’s oalls. lie had two alligators, who were called 
Kalapar and Dholapar (“black-side” and “white-side ), and when 
he called them by their names they would come to him from tfie 
remotest corner of the tank. So their descendants, the alligators of 
the present day, hear and obey the same call. 
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20. The story of these buildings is this: Khanja Ali lived first 

at the Satgumbaz, but when he was old and near 
Legend of the tank. the end q{ his day8 he as k e d God where he should 

go to die and be buried. God pointed out to him this place, and so ho 
came here, erected the mosque and tomb for himself, and dug a tank 
as he always did beside his buildings. It is said that in excavating 
this tank he had dug very deep indeed, and yet failed to find any 
water. The diggers at last reached a Hindu, temple,^ into which 
Khanja Ali entered and found a devotee sitting inside.. Him he 
asked for water*, and the devotee at once caused the fountains ol the 
to- gush forth in uch abundance that it was with difficulty that 
Ali and the diggers escaped in time to the bank. filie 
■pie i fable d still to exist at the bottom of the tank, but 
. ^ seen only by one man. This was a man who one day, 
tounted on a tree on ho edge of the tank, was cutting its branches. 
H of a sudden he orb'd out,* “ fitallo ! there is the devotee waking, 
and the moment he said so, the branch on which he stood snapped, and 
he fell down and died. His body w r as buried olose by, within the 

precincts of the mosque. . 

21. The legend of the tank is a ourious one in one respect; it is a 
Muhammadan fable, though its subject is Hindu divinity. 

22. The buildings described, though the most oomplete, are.by no 

means the only remains of Khanja Ali to be 
Numerous ruins found in this place ; for for two or three miles 

round about the country is full of ruins which date baok to his time. In 
passing along the road I have described one sees several ruined 
mosques, some of them similar in structure to the mosque of the 
tomb, some simpler. The people who reside near them say that there 
are in all 360 mosques and 360 tanks, and that they were called by the 
names of Khanja Airs leading men—Bakhtyar Khan, Ikhtyar Khan, 
Alam Khan, Saadat Khan, Ahmad Khan, Daria Khan, and so loith. 

23. The road which I have described above is the one winch shows 

most of its original structure, but I saw two or 
and roads. t h re0 otherg leadiug 0 ff from it at right angles, and 

I sun informed that Khanja Ali’s roads crop out all over the region round 
about. One of those I saw ran right through the village ot Basabun, 


close to Baghahat, being in fact its principal road. I bis road, it 
Raid, led right on to Chittagong ; and I was told, though I cannot say 
with what truth, that fragments of it were traceable even at places far 
distant from Baghahat. Khanja Ali made this road in order to go to 
visit a great faqir at Chittagong, whose name was Bazid fcostan. f h^y 
say that he bridged the rivers and khals in the way, but probably they 
mean only the smaller ones (for the Megna was, ^ I should imagine, 
beyond even his engineering skill), and that long afterwards the Nawab, 
Jangir Khan, who used part of the road in a journey from Due< a to 
Calcutta, broke down all the bridges. 


Ruina at 
(Plate II.) 


Masjidkur. 


24. Leaving the Baghahat ruins for a while, 
let us describe some which exist at the other side 
of the district 
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45. I have not myself seen any other traces of Khanja AH, bi 
1 am informed that there exist such in Abhajniagar, on the bank < 
the Bhairab, and in Subalhara, in Naral. The first of these two plac 
is on the line of march, the second is far from it. 


Who was he? 


46. Who was Khanja Ali, or, to use his full name, Khan Jaha. 
Ali, the centre of all these traditions? Th 
inscriptions on his tomb tell us only these fact 

about him, that he was a stranger in the land, and that he died i> 
the Muhammadan year S68, i.e., A.D. i458. The works he has lei 
behind sufficiently show that he must have been a ruler of many men 
With these faots all the traditions agree; for. he is represented r 
entering the district and marching tlrrough it with a !°rgo body c 
men, making his road as he went along, building mosques and uiggiu 
tanks here and there. The Senhati people say he brought along wit 
him sixty thousand diggers. 

47. The tradition both at Baghahat and at Masjidkur is that h 

came to reclaim and cultivate the lands in the 
darbans.' In3t " ' e Su “‘ Sundarbans, which were at that time waste and 
covered with forest. He obtained from the 
emperor, or from the king of Gaur, a jaghir of these lands, and in 
accordance with it established himself in them. The tradition of his 
eutcherry site in both places corresponds with this view of his position, 
and the fact of his undertaking such large works—works which involve 
the necessity of supporting quite an army of laborers—also points 
to his position as receiver of the rents, or chief of the cultivators 
of the soil. His works in their nature correspond exactly with 
those that a century or two later were undertaken by other great 
zemindars. 

48. The pergunnah near Baghahat, where all these works are •> 
found, is named Khalifat-abad; and this name is a very ancient one, 
for it is given as one of the assessment divisions in Todarmal’s assess¬ 
ment of Bengal in 1582. The meaning of the name is “ reclaimed 
on the part of the emperor,” or “ by the emperor’s command.” It 
seems to me that this name is no small corroboration of our view' of 
Khanja Ali’s position. In 1578 Khalifat-abad, with other thirty-four 
pergunmihs included within its circle of assessment, was assessed at 
Bs. 1,85,053. But it seems to have extended north, at least as far as 
Naldi pergunnah, and perhaps also still farther west and north-west. 
It does not argue that land worth Bs. 1,35,053 a year had been 
reclaimed from what we now regard as the Sundarbans. 

49. Another testimony regarding Khanja Ali’s position I find in 
the history I am about to narrate of Raja Pratapaditya. He came to 
the country a o< ntuiy later, and it is stated that the land had, before 
him, been occupied by a Mussulman ruler of the Khan race. 

50. Such places ns Masjidkur w r ere likely out-statious of Khanja 
Ali’s, where his lieutenants carried on the same work, and occupied th 
same position that he himself did in Khalifat-abad. Bura Khan 
Fatah Khan were, as before said, the names of his lieute^' 
Masjidkur- 
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V holy man. 


Khanja Ali was a very holy man,—what the natives call a 
“ buzurgithat is, one who has, through his 
holiness, supernatural power. Mosques and tanks 
thout number are the testimony he has left behind him of his 
istence; and the Satgumbaz, where apparently he dwelt during the 
riod of his greatness, was both a place of worship and a place of 
siness. After he had lived a long time as a great zemindar, he 
thdrew himself from worldly affairs and dwelt as a faqir in the place 
ich, as before narrated, had been pointed out to him as the place 
ere he should die. 

52. As there seems to have been no one before Khanja Ali, so 
there seems to have been no one after him. I 
ft "d no tradition even of his leaving an heir to his 
ned that the faqirs at the mosque of the tomb 
lesT&? ir*.uts; but they have no history of their tenure 
it is impossible to find out whether it has been continuous 


The obliteration oftrtidi* 
.on. 


It would seem, in fact, that when Khanja Ali died, the work 
he had come to accomplish died also. The land 
he had reclaimed fell back into jungle, to bo again 
i reclaimed at some later date. It is to this that I 

ttnbute the fragmentary nature of the traditions regarding him. Had 
le occupation of the lands ho ruled over been continuous from his time, 
o doubt we would find many more traditions of him. But when the 
ingle spread over the oountry, it buried most of his history; and tho 
ew inhabitants, when they oame, picked up and preserved only those 
•agments which were thrust in their way. Masjidkur, for example, 
as been reclaimed, and has relapsed, twice or thrice within this last 
antury, and its present occupation dates only from 1253 (.1846). 
Nothing tends to obliterate tradition so much as change like these; 
nd even where there is a continuous lino of tradition, the absence 
mong the natives of any spirit of inquiry tends of itself to bury iu 
orgetfulness the unwritten history of the past. It is perfectly wonderful 
flow a whole village can live uuder the shadow of some ancient building 
such as I have described, and never once trouble themselves to think or 
to ask how it came there, or who it was that built it. 

54. An annual mela, or fair, is held on the grounds near the 
mosque of the tomb upon the supposed anniver- 
„ n . . ^ sary of the death of Khanja Ali, the full moon 

ot Lheit (Mtw. :j!i-A pril). This fair is the largest, or one of the largest, 
rilgrimg. held in the Sundarbans. The mosque is also 

continually visited by Mussulman pilgrims, some 
ox them from long distances; many of these are pilgrims making a 
round of such visits, who pass on from this to the shrine in Chittagong, 
the place where Khanja Ali also is stated to have visited (para. 23). 


Wi w Bnb, ‘ l Gftur RnS8 l-vsack tend to the Asiatic Society an account the 
oumuugH near Haghahnt, which 1 have do--c:ibcd above. Thun: nro one or two points of difference 
between i»y account and his, which I notice hero. 

U) What i],a I’.abd describes as Khanja Ali’s plen*nre.ground, a place in Bagliahat itself. 

Hongs, as 1 believe, to a m.iob Inter time ti mn Khanja All's. I shall describe it uabc;auouUv in 
u« proper place (chapter LI). 
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elie who has polished away the corners. I cannot' find that she has 
ever revealed herself in any other way. 

34. The mosque is still used as a place of worship by the resident! 

in the vicinity. On the day of my visit there 
u orship. wa8 a g rail( j service there, for it was the I'd-ul-fitr 

the breaking of the Ramazan fast. The mulla, who stood in front, reac 
the service—apparently first prayers and then lesson—to the crowd, 
who remained’ in silence, occasionally changing position and intoning 
at tho same time some response. Thcro were viands presented at the 
altar, and I was told that they were presented in the name of Khanja 
AH to whom they attributed the erection of the mosque. 

’ 35. Less than a mile down the stream, and on the same side r 
it, is the village of Amadi, where there are oth( 
Tomb ftt Amadi. rc ii ca 0 f Khanja Ali. Close on the rivor ban 

are two tombs, placed lengthways, north and south; they aic said tc 
be the tombs of Rura Khan and Fatah Khan, father and son, followers 
of Khanja Ali. The tombs are no doubt ancient; but at first sight I 
would not have dated them back 400 years. The northern one is now 

falling into the river. . , . „ , , , . , 

36. A little further south is a raised piece of land with, a brick 

foundation in it. Two or three small tanks and 
Cutciierry and tanks. a long artificial trench surround this elevation, 
and the place is stated to mark the cutehcrry of Bura and Fatah Khan. 
Farther south still is a very large tank, called the Kalki Diggi; it is 
now a mass of marshy jungle, but the surface included within its lngh 
embankments measured, I was told, 100 bigalis (a square of l,^o| 
feet side). The tank has no masonry ghat, but in the centre ot each 
of the four sides rises a cluster of tamarind trees. Coming back to 
tho river bank at a point a little farther up than the tombs wo pass 
another large tank whoso name is Hnthi-bfmda (elephant-binding), 
like the former, it is far on its way to ruin, but it still contains sweet 
water. The stone 1 have mentioned above lies not tar from this tank. 

37. It is strange that these two large tanks have their length 
north and south. This would he an argument tor their Hindu origin, 
v ere not the tombs and the mosque, which are no doubt connected 

with them, so distinctly Muhammadan. 

38. Close to the mosque there are two or three small t anks, but 

they deserve no description. 


39 I have described the above as the principal traces of Lbanja 
Ali. but there are a few other marks of him 
Other mins. scattered over. the district. Of the connection 

between Klianja Ali and the ruins at K.ghahat and atMasjidkur,of 
course no doubt can exist; but inti, other cases I have been tempted 
to think that it arises only from a desire to explain everything ancieut 
by attaching it to the most ancient name known to'the tradition;a o 
the districts? It must be remembered, however, that there are few 
things that strike an inquirer more than the localization of trad itions 
IS those I am narrating. Names and traditions seem hardly 
known beyond the circle where they sprang up; and when we hm 
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42. 

Jessore. 

jollectorate, a place 
along the road; the 
tion of the cemetery. 


Chanja Ali’s name known so far north as the town of Jessore, we may 
aem it pretty certain that the local tradition attached to Ins namu 
'ises from some connection which he had with the place, and not from 
.e arbitrary appropriation of a hero who belongs to another part o 

40. It is also very much in favor of the reality of Khanja Ali s 
mnection with the places I am about to note, that all the places tall 
r one line, apparently the line of march from the north-west of the 
istrict down to Baghahat. 

41. There is first of all Bara Bazar, ten miles north of Jessie. 

There are some ruins here, hut they make no 
Dfira Bazar. afc S | 10W) nu q I havo not had an opportunity 

examine them in detail. There are also some tanks, one at least a 
ery large one, and it is said that in and around Bara Bazar the whole 
Auer of tanks is six score and six. These _ are aU put downto 
whanja Ali, and this place was one stage of his journey to Ba ha . . 
his, however, is very doubtful. (See note to chapter XXX - •) 

40 Next, in Jessore itself, we find the elmnos of two ohl pus, 
or Mussulman sages,—Ghanb Shah and Bahrain 
Shah. The shrine of the first is just beside the 
where Mussulmans make salaam a,s they pass 
other’s shrino is a little distance off, in the direc¬ 
tion of tne cemetery. Gharib and Bahram Shah wore companions o 
Khanja Ali, and it is said that when lie was coming this way he sent 
them ahead to prepare food for him at J essore. When he came uj^ 
it was not ready, and ho therefore loft them behind when lo wen , on. 
They remaining erected shrines; and as they were, like lxhauja All, 
men of great piety and divine power, people resorted to them, ana 
even now resort to their shrines, to pay their vows and make known 

their wishes. tank at Ramnagar, four miles south-east 

of Jessore, which I have also heard connected 
Ramnngar. ^th his name. But the people who live near 

t know nothing of it, and the tank itself, being a north and south one 
is too pronouncedly Hindu. I do not think if ha^ m} llll o 

with Khanja Ah.^ along the bank of the Bhairab thero aro 

_ . traces of an old road, raised upon a pretty nigh 

Rond along the Bhairab. em b an k me nt, but not metalled or bnok-taid like 

those near Baghahat. Portions of this road I have seen in and mcar 
Nimai Ray’s bazar (Senhati) and Sen’s bazar (Khulna , m 110 , 
these bazars are partly built on the road in question; anc )e wee 
Sen’s bazar and Sholpur, except where in some parts it is esro, h_> 
it forms the current road. Three or four years ago, one Aladan Bawa 
repaired tkai-part of it above Nimai Ray’s bazar which oonneo _ 
that bazar with Digalia (his house) and Barakpur. At Sen s bazar t 
apparently crossed the river, and then proceeded down towards jag in a , 
ud traces of it are found four mile 3 down the river, opposite aipu > 
s road is kuown as Khanja Ali’s road, and it is said to be the roaa 
: ch. Khanja Ali and his men came through the distnot on men 
^hahat, making the road as they went along* 
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(2) The Babu narrates somewhat differently the fable of the large tank ; but every s. 
fable has two or three forms. 

(3) There is no white marble about the tomb, nor are there any golden letters ; it is all 

stone, and the inscriptions are merely in relief. The Babu has made some raistako in descrip 
here. „ * 

(4) I did not observe anything particularly artistic in the encaustic tiles, or in the chuf 
work j this, however, may be a matter of opinion. 

I have borrowed from the Babd's account two or three of bis measurements, which I 1 
acknowledged in the text. I borrow from it also the inscriptions which he caused to be copied i 
the tomb, adding to them a translation. 


A. 

^jkJLJf j fiUlU jl&ZJJ ljca* 

U^ili aLJ UWiy* u a> ^jAkh j »■ 

e-lj di/O jk-z j £?•* ^ C-T- 1 _ 

* J 

B. 

| 1.0 ijiij Uj^ Cls ^ 

c. 

, f-li£ j 1^,1 


D. 

j i.=.yi iy^ eP° ^4* &*jj S’* 4 

# A*-U > j j j >£*» ,_y» 'jiyz* 

E. 


(j-*- (3^ LS 1 ^ 

(J-a. cy+'l (3^ <2>J+)\ vi ^ , l 

jj yiliU *U» 

<3*. cj^Ji <3^ >£>j+h ^ 1 ^ ij? 


A —Arabic .—Here died a poor slave of God, who prays for his rJes- He was a frond1 of 

ss - *—k <• «> w*. 

and was buried on Thursday, 27th, 803 Hijra. 

13 —Arabic —A man who dies in a strange place is entitled to be considered a martyr. 

C -Arabic .—The world is a place where a human being begins by crying, thou ho undergoes 
several hardships and trials, aud at last he dies. 

D -—Arabic _This is the garden of heaven (i.o., tomb,) for tho groat khan, Khan Jaban AH. 

Tho wlacoof God be on him ! Paled 20th Ze'l Hyjnii, 8«3. . , 

17 — Persia ; —Remember, 0 friends, there comes death m the end death in the end. 

It is a thoiu within the garden; death m the end : death lit (ho end, 

L),ath is a groat enemy to all living things. . 

Not merely like other enemies: death in the end; death in the end. | 
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-History of Raja 


Pratapaditya — Origin of 

A. I). 1580. 


the name Jessore.- 


.0 v 


Rnj» 
ottttds b 


An account of Jessore would not be complete without reference to 
ig Pratapaditya, though as the ruins of his buildings are now within 
; 24-Pergunnahs, I have not been able to visit them or to collect 
a traditions whioh hang about them. I note therefore only that 
ich seems to be historical about Pratapaditya, and my information 
5 bobtained in part by the aid of Babu Pratap Chandra Ghose, 
a paper about this raja in the Asiatic Society’s Proceedings 

' 11 her 1868. . . , , 

S 3 »•v i hav^-’amdditya was one of the chief ministers at the court 
» be his r of Graur during the time of King Baud, the lah t 
o, and i i : nUa sovereign of Bengal, and also during one or two 
1 of the previous reigns. When Baud made 
^bullion against the emperor of Belhi, about 1573-74, I\aja 
fikramaditya, a prudent counsellor, was utterly opposed to the step, 
nd knowing that ruin would shortly follow, determined to provide 
imself a city to which he might retire. He therefore obtained a raj in 
he Sundarbans, a place sufficiently remote and difficult of access, and 
9 there established a city, to which he subsequently retired with his 
mily and his dependants. He had probably a very large following, 
r shortly' after we find his family the masters ot a large tract ot 
juntry, and holding it by considerable military force. „ 

3. To this new city Yikramaditya gave the name lasohara, 
which, the y being pronounced like a is the 
Origin Of the name. yerimcu i ftr spelling of Jessore. The name means 

glory-depriving, ” and T find it accounted for in the following way 
i a small book, a popular history of Pratapaditya, which howevei 
' not, in its details at least, of any authority. W hen things w ere going 
gainst King Daud, and Yikramaditya was just about to proceed lo 
the city which he had prepared for his retirement, Daud though' i 
well to remove to a place of safety his wealth aud his jewels, and asked 
Yikramaditya to take them with him to the new city Yikram oo' 
with him so much of the wealth and adornments ol txaur that me 
splendour of the royal city was transferred to Jessore,, wnose name 
accordingly was called “the depriver of glory. f 0 1U0 , . 
derivation semns somewhat strained, especially as the city mus ia\ 
had some name before it was finished; and I am inclined to sugges 
another derivation, which, however, I have nowhere seen ascii u o 
the name. In the only ancient Hindi! inscription which, so ai as 
I know, now exists in the district (that on the temples a 
KanhaynajSJBfj which will he described in the next chapter) 1 
liaja, bitaram Itay, applies to his city the epithet ntchit"(i,> i<c/i/, tion, 
“depriving of beauty that which is beautiful,” meaning amply that 
beautiful things compared with it no longer had any beauty. < I think 
it possible, if not likely, that Yasohara has a similar meaning nml 
ipplication, and is intended merely lo express the idea " supremely 
glorious.” 
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Pratapaditya. 


4. The city thus founded is not the Jessore of the present d. 
but will be found on the map not far from Kaliganj police station 
the 24-Pergunnahs district. 

5. Vikramaditya had a son whose name was Pratapaditya 
who was endowed with all the virtues unde 
sun ; and this Pratapaditya succeeded him ii 

possession of the principality of Jessore. It is doubtful if Pratap&d 
waited for his father’s death, for he appears to have set up a rival i 
at Dhumghat, close to the old Jessore, and to have taken possessioi 
little time before his father’s death. His dominions, either those wb 
ho acquired by inheritance, or those which he obtained by enlarg. 
what lie inherited, extended over all the deltaic land bordering on 
Sundarbans, embracing that part of the 24-Pergunuahs district w> 
lies east of the Ichhamati River, and all hut the northern and m 
eastern part of the Jessore district. The raja of Krishnain^. 
(Nuddea) was apparently the owner of the lands which lay on tin 
north-west of Pratapaditya’s. 

6. It is stated that at that time Bengal, or more likely only tb 
lower part of it, was distributed among- tweh 
em H oror. eVOlt asainst tlie such lords of principalities, who of course all pai 
rent and owed allegiance to the emperor of Dell 
and the governor under him of Benagl. Among these twelve loro 
Pratapaditya apparently gained the pre-eminence, and in tir 
considered himself strong enough to disclaim allegiance and refuse 
pay his revenues to the court of Delhi. During the whole of that tii 
Bengal was in a very disturbed state, full of quarrelling and 
rebellion, so that the opportunity afforded to Pratapaditya was ? 
doubt a good one. 

7. The emperor several times sent armies to subdue this refractc 
vassal, but the Sundarbans gave Pratapaditya a strong position, aud f. 
a long time he bade defiance to the emperor. The little history refern 
to above makes him carry war into the open country, and fight the armi 
of Delhi in a place distant far from his own fortress. But this is n 
at all likely; the war waged against him had nothing of the charade, 
of a general warfare, aud tlie silence of the Muhammadan historians 
regarding it makes it likely that the efforts made to capture Prata¬ 
paditya were little more than small expeditions sent to crush a local 
rebellion. 

8 From the family records of the rajas of Chanohra, it appeal’s 
that Azim Khan, who was one of Akbar’s great generals, deprived 
Pratapaditya of some of his pergunnahs, for four of them were bestowed 
upon the raja’s ancestor. It is possible, therefore, that Pratapaditya, 
though he was victorious over the imperial armies, and though they failed 
to fulfil their duty of capturing him, lost in the struggles part of his 
power and substance some time before he was finally reduced. 

9. Unsuccessful as yet, the emperor now sent Raja Man Singh. 

his great general, with a large force, to capture 
Kaju Man Singh cap- t k e rebellious Pratapaditya With great difficulty 
turos Proiapajitya. he succeeded in storming his fortress and taking 

him prisoner, and he conveyed him in an iron cage towards Delhi 
The prisoner, however, died on the way, at Benares. 
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10. Tho date of all tliese events may be gathered from the faofc 
that A?,im Khan was in power in 1582-84, and Man femgh was leader 
of the Delhi armies in Bengal from 1589 till 160 j. 

1 1, The name Jessore continued to attach itself to the estatos 

which Pratapaditya had possessed. Tho ianjdar, 
Transfor of the name military Governor, who had charge ot them, 
and who, as we shall see, was located at Mirza- 
nagar, on the Kabadak, was called tho faujdar of Jessoio , au w tii 
the head-quarters of tho distriot, which still differed not much in its 
boundaries from what it had been in Pratapaditya’s time, were bioug o 
Mural i and thence to Kasba (where they now are), the name J essoro was 
applied to tho town where the courts and outcherries thus wero loea e 
Tho district is now, \>f course, far from conterminous with Kaja 
Pratapaditva’s territories; but that is only because ainco 1(60, _ 1 ^ 1 ■' *■ 
oj its establishment, it has been made to suffer changes oi bouncary so 
violent, that only half of what then was Jossore is within the limits oi 
the district as it now stands. 


Y .—History of liaja Sitaram Ray—Ruins at Muhammadpv.i . 

A. D. 1700. 

At the period to which belong the events about to be narrated, 
Three zemindaris in Jessore was at least to. some extent a so e 
Jessore. country. The present area of the district wa9 

divided chiefly among throe zemindaris. The raja of Jessoio ic c. a_ 
tho south, the raja of Naldanga held the zemindau of Muhammad- 
shahi, and the third zomindari, the subject of this chapter, including 
all Naldi and the greater part of Furreedpore, was called the zemuidan 
of Bhusua. These throe zemindars collected the revonues of the Uacts 
within their jurisdiction, and paid them over to the nawob oi Jiougal, 
whose capital was then at Dacca. The boundaries of t e/.emm ans 
probably had not much of definition, the country being less extensively 
cultivated, and having far less facility of communication • a now , 
and it is likely that, so far as the borders of their zemindaris went, t o 
various rajas acted on the principal “ that he should take w o as 
power, and ho should keep who can.’’ 

2. The zomindari of Bhusna came, whether by hereditary desob. 

. or by some other means, into the hands oi Da, 

Raja Sitaram Ray. g jtaram -R ay< The zomindari he held ior foui o..n 

years, during which time he built Muhammadpur f<* his 
and adorned it with many fino buildings and tanks, tho i 
which I am about to describe. Before his time Muhamma p * 
not in extettfflfSe, and its site was a mere rioe plain, the capita) oonig u e 
probably at Bhusua, on the other side of what is now the i a ‘ ,IU ‘‘ 
but what was then only a small khal, the AJnugkhali. , tue 
beginning of this century Mhhammadpur was one ot (h* °h^A»wos m 
the district; it is in fact only of late years, that is, sine** ;< hat 
has fallen from its high estate. 
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Stories '>f bis origin. 


3. Of the origin of Sitaram Ray more than one story is current. 
The first story I shall narrate runs thus :— 

4. On the other side the present Madhumati River there is a 
village, Hariharnagar. In this village Sitaram 
had a taluq. He held also a jumma in another 

village, Shyamnagar, close to tho present Muhammadpur. One day he 
was riding across from his village, Hariharnagar, to see this jumma, 
when his horse’s foot so stuck in the mud that it eotdd not he got out. 
So he made some men dig up the ground so as to extricate the horse’s 
foot, and in so doing they came upon a trishul, or Hindu trident. 
Digging still further, they found it was tho pinnacle of a temple, which 
they accordingly proceeded to dig up. Inside the temple they found 
the idol Lnkshmi Narayn, which, bo it observed, is "not a carved stone in 
human image, but is merely a round stone of a certain shape. 

5. Lakshmi Narayn is tho god of good fortune; and when Siiar.,... 
was, in the manner just described, proclaimed the favorite of tho gods, 
ho was not long in finding adherents. He was himself an uttar-rari 
Kayath (an up-country Kayath by caste), and ever so man}” up- 
countrymen flocked to him. He either received thus, or he previously 
had in his service a certain giant, a mighty man of valor, named 
Menahathi, from his elephantine strength; and this Menahathi was, or 
became, tho leader of a troop of fighting men. 

C. Sitaram, strengthened by this accession, now planted himself 
at the place where Lakshmi Narayn had appeared. He founded a 
service which lasts to this day in the temple of Lakshmi Narayn, and 
he also built a house for himself close by. With the aid of his little 
army he commenced a war of aggression upon the possessors of the 
Bhusna zemindari, and having obtained the zeminduri, fortified himself 
in it, refused to pay rents to the nawab, and lived in magnificence on 
the produce of bis lands. 

7. The story I have narrated I esteem to be a perversion of the 
true story (or the more authentic legend at least). The alleged origin 
from Hariharnagar arises from the fact that some of his descendants 
being thoro, it is supposed that that was his home. The finding of the 
buried temple is absurd, for the temple (which is alleged to be the 
original one) is far too high, and it has a flat top without any trishul, or 
trident, and it bears, or bore, an inscription to tho effect that Sitaram 
erected it. For these and other reasons I consider the above story a 
mere dilution of the original legend, which I am now about to relate, 
and which is probably nothing more than an embolliehment of the 
..ruth. 

8. In this part of the country there wore twelve provinces, and 
,. , , the rajas of these twelve provinces were (as was 

much the custom in those days) rather remiss in 
sending to the emperor, or his nawab at Dacca, the revenues assessed 
upon their lands. Sitaram was accordingly deputed by the emperor of 
Delhi to “ investigate” the matter by force of arms, and this duty 
] 10 •'f-rfonned with such effect that he not only turned the twelve rajas 
, ;; ( (1 f Possession, but installed himself as lord of their domains. The 
nawab n\ vv demanded from Sitaram the revenues duo upon his lands, 
but SiforaA r^ftised to acknowledge his authority. lie held his lands 
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from tho emperor alone, and to tlie emperor alone would ho pay his 
rents. My informants, who were anxious that SitaranTs justice should 
appear in all his transactions, declared he never absolutely refused to 
pay his revenues; he claimed merely to pay them to the emperor. It 
was admitted, however, that ho collected a revenue of a few laths of 
rupees, and as a matter of fact never paid one pice of it to any one.. 

9. Of Sitaram’s history after his acquisition of the zemindari the 
Hit , lt legend has only one form. The nawab being- 

refused his revenues, levied war against Sitaram ; 

iho latter, who had fortified himself in Muhammadpur, and gathered 
around him many soldiers and servants, chief of whom were Menahathi 
(mentioned before), BakhtyarKhan,MuehraSingh, and GMbar Dalau, 
was able to hold his own against the nawab’s men. 
p 10. Then the nawab sent against him his son-in-law, Abu lamb, 
and ho had a battle with Sitaram's men; but again 
ltioDh a r n.mst inn I'odoubtable Menahathi was victorious, having 

slain Abu-t-tarub with his own hand. , . 

11. So the nawab now sent a more formidable force under his 
great general Singhar&m Shah; and he came to Bhusna and established 
his camp there. Profiting by the experience of his predecessors, ho 
resolved to get Menahathi into his power first before making an attack. 
^ atching for his opportunity he at last captured him as he was passing 
tho dhol mandir in the morning on his way to do what natives mostly 
do in the fields in the morning. Another acoount says that, receiving 
information from a spy, ho secretly crossed the river at night, and captured 
Menahathi sleeping at the “ lion gate,” which was, as will be presently 
described, the entrance to Sitaram’s citadel, and close to to the dhol 
mandir. 

12. Menahathi thus caught unarmed was bound by his capturers, 

M . 41 who kept him for seven days, belaboring him 

’• with sticks and hacking him with swords. But 

Menahathi kept continually about him a wondrous drug, which, was 
buried under the skin in front of his right shoulder; and its virtue 
v/as such, that though it could not prevent him from feeling the pain 
°f the blows, it rendered his body impenetrable to sticky or sword. 

earied, however, with the continual assaults of his revengeful enemies, 
and willing rather to sutler death than a life ot such pain, he at last 
confessed the secret of the drug. The influence of it could bo got rid 
oi only by taking him to the bank of the Bam Sagar (a huge tank 
about to be described), plucking it out from his arm, and throwing it 
into the water of the tank. So they did, and so Menahathi died. 

13. It is narrated that his head was sent to the nawab at 

HrtomK Moorshedabad, and that the nawab, seeing the 

huge head, said — i: A manlike that you should 
have brought alive and not killed.” Tie directed the head to bo taken 
back to Muhammadpur, audit was there buried, and a great tomb 
raised over it. The spot- marked by the brick foundation of the tomb 
is still shown, close to the north-east corner of the present bazar. 

14. When Sitaram heard of the capture and death ot In* foithtid 
(■ftptnre and of general, lie knew that his time too was conic. 

Sumam * He accordingly went and surrendered hirased, 

more likely, was carried captive, to the nawab at Dace*, who locked 
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him up in prison. Ho lingered there for a little time, but at last, 
when an officer of the nawab’s came to him and told him there was no 
hope, and he was sure to be hanged, he 6ucked poison from a ring 
which, Hannibal-like, he kept against such emergencies, and so he died. 
The nawab sent for Sitaram to his darbar, but found that he had 
placed himself beyond his power. 

15. There is some confusion here between the nawab at Dacca 
and the nawab at Moorshedabad. It is however excusable, seeing that 
these events occurred, at the very latest, about 1712 or 1714 A.D., 
less than ton years after the transfer of the nawab’s capital Irom Dacca 

to Moorshedabad. „ 

16. The outlines of Sitaram’s story are given above : the details 
which are handed down respecting him attach themselves to various 
parts of the ruins that are found in Muhammadpur, and will be most 
conveniently related in connection with them. (See plate III.) 

17. There is first the largo quadrangle which encloses most of his 

buildings within which he kept his soldiers, and 
Quadrangular fort. -within which was his own house. It measures 

more than half a mile in each direction, and is surrounded on each side 
with an excavated ditch, the earth of which, thrown inwards, is used to 
raise the level of the quadrangle, and especially of the edges oi it, 
leaving as it were a ramp round it. The ditch on the eastern and 
northern sides has gradually filled in, principally through the influence 
of the river; but that on the western side is still full of water. Uu 
the southern side the ditch is of much more ample dimensions than on 
any other side ; both it is much broader, and it extends westward tar 
beyond the western side of the quadrangle. It forms a line sheet o 
water, a mile long, looking almost like a river. By the earth obtained 
from these excavations, and by that obtained from tanks within its area, 
the level of almost the whole quadrangle has been considerably raised, 
a work which in itself represents an enormous amount oi labor. 

18 It is to this quadrangle that the name Muhammadpur is moie 

m , properly applied, for Muhammadpur is not the 

pur 1Ja ' lt u n ariLl e of any village or mauzah.. Bagjanee is 

the name of the mauzah within which the chief buildings are, anc. 
the city which sprung up when Sitaram made this his capital spread 
over many others, as Narayanpur on the east, and Kan hay n agar and 
Shyamnagar on the west. The name Muhammadpur therefore extends 

ovei all of tlie name i 3 this. At the place where Sitaram 

desired to build his house, he found that an old Muhammadan fakir, 
named Muhammad Khan, had established himself Him Sitaram 
desired to loave the place, but he declared that he would not,--ho would 
sooner be killed. However, on being pressed, he consented to go, pro¬ 
vided his name were left as the name of the place; and theieloie 
Sitaram gave his new city the name of Muhammadpur, ,,, 

20 ° The chief entrance to within the quadrangle is, and probably 
was, at the south-east corner. Stationing ourselves here, we see, look¬ 
ing northward, the high and broad ramp upon which^ stood ^ W, 
and at the southern end of which, close to where we stand, « the mo ^ 
meagre bazar of the present day. . Looking westward, we look_ along 
the river-like sheet of water which 1 have desonbed as foimmg tho 
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southern side of the quadrangle ; and looking southward, wo ^see just 
„ outside the boundary of the quadrangle Sitaram’s 

The Ram Sagar. grea t tank, ^ Ram S agar . Though now 

170 years old, it is still the noblest reservoir of water in the district. 
Its area I would estimate by sight at 450 or 500 yards from, north to 
south, and 150 to 200 yards from east to west; and it contains rarely 
less than 18 to 20 feet of water. It is the greatest single work that 
Sitaram has left behind him, — the only one to which ho himself attached 
his own name “ Ram.” 

21. A tank like this has, of course, its place in the legends current 

T _ . .in the locality, and one episode connected with it, 

cron a of its origin. tbe deatk of % ^T ena i ia tlii, wo have already related. 

Another story accounts for the making of the tank thus * 

There was a woman—a widow—who lived close to whore the tank 
now is, and she had a hoy whose name was Sita. One day she was calling 
for her boy by his name, “ Sita, Sita,” when Sitaram, who happened to 
be pas ing by, stepped up, and pretending to take the call lor himself, 
asked the woman what she wanted with him ; she of course explained 
that she was only calling for her son. 

22. Now, Sitaram had one remarkable characteristic, wherever 
hidden treasure was, there his good fortuue perpetually led him to 
find it. Pointing therefore to a lau tree which overhung tho widow s 
house, and under which his good spirit whispered to him that tieasuro 
was buried, he ashed the widow for how much she would sell it to 
him. She said, “You aro the raja of tho place, you may take it at 
once.” After a little resistance upon both sides, ho at length saiu 
he would take the tree and would do for her in return anything she 
would like to have dono. She replied she was badly oil tor water 

would ho dig a well for her ? , ,, 

23. So he took the tree, and digging at the foot of it found the 
treasure that was there buried. He handed it to Henahathi, tv ho m as 
standing by, and said to him- 1 ‘ Take this treasure, and with it dig 
a tank as long as the flight of an arrow.” The giant Menahathi 
placed himself where the north end of the tank now is, and ciow 
his how to shoot his arrow southward. The arrow sped away and 
lighted a thousand yards off, in the village of Nail) at 1 . 

24. For such a display of strength Sitaram himself was not 
prepared ; and as to cut the tank so long the village of Naihati would 
itself have been dug away, and with it some brahmans lands whioh it 
iucluded, lie did not dig it so far, hut restricted it to its present length. 

25. The story, perhaps, is one whioh has gathered round aii 
account of the widow’s lands which Sitaram cut away, and the brahmans 

lauds whioh he did not. * , . , , • i a fl . 

26. A quarter of a mile to the west of this, and just outside ho 

T , , , 4 quadrangle, is another tank of Sitaram s. It s 

Ihe Sulff sagar. ^ot one of unusual dimensions. In the middle 

of it is an island on which was once a house and tiifl n* 13 ^. s ° r I 
summer retreat of Sitaranrs—a place where, in the io 1 ' . 

used to come to seek the breeaes blowing over • he wn e pa n 

south. From this circumstance he uamoh the tank t. e k ua k * 

u the lake of pleasure.” 
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27 Goiu (r northward from tho Ram Sagar, along the eastern 
° ramp of the quadrangle, we are passing along 
w hat was Sitaram’s bazar, the ramp being made 
hi e h and wide expressly for its accommodation. By “ bazar I refer 
to the purely trading part of the town ; for, with the exception of it, 
Sitaram apparently ? did not permit any hut his own dependants to live 
within tlm quadrangle. The artificers, for example, all dwelt outside, 
on tho east/ The harlots were an exception ; their quarter was made, 

near the middle of the eastern ramp, from which point a road leads 

off into the middle of the quadrangle, where Sitarain s buildings a 

IfZtL of flrf. road wo End tendn. «f o WdoWt 
house, which is said to have been die old KauhngO 
Kanungo cuteberry. cu t c herry attached to the zemindan. 

the qfnilran^la^refwet 

Tcmplo of Ramclmndrn. n ~ w0 t »ome across is, however, not one ot 

Q-fornm’s It is tho temple of the idol Ramohandra, which was 
“ded about (be year 180*0 by tbe Nattore 

smaller in o.tont .ban tho 
lower, and eachftoyhaving .an arched““““i K JS 

endowed wit!. »rtSo rcS-faeZds. t."'Tho 

Ra,n » managed 

31. Ihe building s . dej ; u front f it, 18 an open> space 

Dliol coaiulir. . . " 11 1 +La.t. ia. fhn mace 


mpported^upon four eoluiwe^placed wpiare, these again elevated upon 
Zenundari buildings. xi flouth The so do not date irom ^ltaum 
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The long extension northward was his jail —the place where he used to 
confine, “ during pleasure,” those ryots who did not or could not pay up 
the demands on them. Of the cutoherry, the “ cliakla,” as it is called 
(signifying a cutcherry for a circle of pergunnahs), tho walls are still 
standing; but of the jail it is possible only to trace the lines. 

34. Along the western side of this cutcherry and jail extends a 

Tho treosnro.tnnk tank, at the further side of which are the ruins 

of Sitaram’s own liouso. Tho tank runs up close to 
the house, and a wall, the foundations of which are still easily traceable, 
ran round the tan! on the east and north sides, enclosing it so as to be 
within Sitarum’s private enclosure. This tank was used as a troasure- 
rocru. r J he wealth that Sitaram accumulated was thrown in here until 
it ivas wantea. A is said that great wealth even now remains buried 
at the bottom of the tank, beneath tho grassy jungle which now fills 
it: and in modern days evidence of this wealth has been found. In 
l‘!h s v^41) one ltam Krishna Chakravarti, cook of the naib of Naldi, 
w ■ lucky enough to find a box containing 500 goldmohurs, which ho 
sold at Its. 20 a piece; and about 1861, quite recently, a boy of tho 
teli caste found in the tank a goti (brass goblet) trill of rupees. 

35. The Naral babiis, who for some time had possession of tho 
temple lands (debuttar) at Muhammadpur, made diligent search in 
the tank to find any stray treasure which might be in it. They tried 
to pump out tho water, hut there dwells a genius in the tank who 
frustrated their impious efforts. h\vry night the water rose as much 
as it had gone down by the pumping during the day, and they had 
t o give up. Another tank, which is close to these central buildiugs, 
find which has also the roputation of containing much treasure, was 
similarly unsuccessfully searched by the same zemindars. It is not 
improbable that wealth still romains buried in these tankiv though, 
no doubt, by far the greater part of their contents was earned oft’ 
when Sitaram was captured. 

36. Sitaram’s own house is unapproachable for the density of 

o if the jungle which has been allowed to spread over 

a ' ams ouso ' almost the whole quadrangle. I oannot there¬ 

fore say what sort of structure it was, except that it was of brick and 
that it had a tower. 

37. The road, immediately after passing in front of the chakla 

Xi, 0 «„ cutcherry, passes under the “ lion gute” (singh 

, . £,'a o. darwaza), which admitted to Sitaram’s private 

buddings. This gate w r as once a large structure, but now only tho arch 
it remains. The top of' tho arch is in the shape of one-half of a 
1 ° me ! |'^ e hollow side facing outwards. 

38. Adjoining the gate on the north, and therefore close to the 

Pnnyaghar. cutcherry house, is the “ punyaghnr,” that is, 

the place where the first collection? oi the year 



1 re ftfiuro.room. 
hl ‘ilt of brick 


nothing hut a mass of jtii ^ 

Udien we enter tho “lion gate,” wo find ourselves in a little 
courtyard, with three buildings, one on each side, 
not much larger than ordinary natives huts, but 
That facing us is the malkhaua, or treasure-room, of 
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Sitaram, and that on our left side is the guard-house. These two 
buildings were used for these purposes by the rajas of Nattore, when 
after Sitaram’s time they obtained tho zemindari. When, however, 
their zemindari of Naldi was sold up (about 1800), the purchasers 
forcibly expelled the Nattore people from these houses, and they, obliged 
to erect a treasure-room for themselves, built the little one on the right- 
hand side. All three are now in ruins. 

40. Just south of the treasure-house there is a small gatoway 
coming down from Sitaram’s time, througli which we pass into a small 
courtyard at tho hack of the treasure-house. The building which here 

faces us on the west is a common Sliib mandir 
Shib mandir. ( p i aoe 0 f worship of Shiba), erected by tho 

Nattore rajas. It is much in the shape of a native hut, with its bent 
roof and verandah in front, opening outward by three arches. The 
plaster over the brick-work is sculptured, hut much of it has fallen on. 

41. Facing us, on the north, and built on the hank of the tank of 

the treasure, which lies close to us in this direction, 
Tempi* Of Kali. is the sma n cgfc an d thepldest of Sitaram’s three 

temples. In shape it resembles the newer structure just desoribed—a 
masonry erection in the shape and sizo of a native hut, with a verandah 
in front. The arches opening out of the verandah have, however, fallen 
down, and an attempt has been made to repair it by masonry of the 
most clumsy and unstable style. The deity worshipped hero is a small 
idol, and is called Dasabhuja, “ the ten-armed,” an epithet of the 
goddess Kali, 'l’ho temple once bore an inscription, which has either 
been stolen, or, more likely, lies among tho debris oi tho broken arches. 
The inscription, which was in Sanscrit, ran thus :—. 

M ah,bhuja,rasa.kshauni,shake Dasabhuj,alayam 

Akar Shri Sitar.4ma,rayena main diram. , 

“ In the year of the era called Shak, earth-arms-tastes-earth, this 
temple, the abode of Dasabhuja, was built by Sjtaram Ray. 

42. The date here requires some explanation.^ 1 he bhaK era is a 
sort of formal or saored era, and the year 1 khak 
Explanation of date. k eo -a n 78 A.D. The date is given in a sort of 
enigmatioal manner, by the words ‘ f earth-arms-tastes-earth, and the 
plan of the enigma will be seen from the explanation 

“ Earth ” stands for one, for there is only one earth. 

“ Arms ” means two, for every one has two arms. 

« Tastes.”—Hindus enumerate sue tastes: they are pungent, sour, 

saline, bitter, acid, and sweet. 

“ Earth,” as above, represents one. 

The date is therefore 1 and 2 and 6 and 1; or, as we wine • 
with the largest denomination first, 1621. 

westward past the Shib 
mandir just described, and another smaller one, 
ToshaJr lmna. a i so 0 f the Nattore rajas, close to it, we find our¬ 

selves in another courtyard. On the west and south sides it je closed by 
the “ toshakhana,” a long shed, fronted with arches, m which m jiMama 
time all the vessels were kept which had ^nythmg to ‘ . 

temple service, and probably profane vessels also, xlns eieotion 

ruins. 
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44. This court is separated from the treasure-tank, ou whose 

m , ...... south side we still are (for all these smaller 

Narnyn. P ° ° a buildings are close together), by the temple of 

Lakshmi Narayn. It is an octagonal structure 
with two stories, having a flat roof, and has no pretensions to architec¬ 
tural form or beauty. In the upper story the god reposes at night, and 
for the day he is brought down to the lower story, where ho remains 
upon a couch. In front of him, and upon the same couch, are two 
little idols of throe or four inches high, Gobiud and Lakshmi, who 
are probably his attendants. When I saw the temple, I saw placed 
in front of the couch some gaily-decked vessels containing food and other 
offerings ; for the service at these temples is still maintained. 

45. It js agreed by everybody that Lakshmi Narayn (which, as 

. : I havo said, appears to the profane eye very like 

° KCn ' u 18 n ws ' ' an ordinary round-shaped stone,) was found by 

Sitaram underground. Ono legend of the lindiugof the stone, temple, 
and all, I havo already narrated. Another relates that Sitaram, when 
one morning he went out to perform among tho bushes matutinal 
functions, saw and picked up the stone. Ho brought it to the pundits, 
and they told him that it had all tho marks of Lakshmi Narayn, and 
he therefore erected to it the temple we now see. Another story says 
that Lakshmi Narayn himself revealed to Sitaram in a vision whore tho 
“ Narayn” was to be found, and that, going to the place indicated, he 
extracted from the earth the buried god. 

48. There was a dedicatory stone upon this temple, which has 
been either stolon or lost. The inscription on it (which was furnished 
to me, like that of the Dasabhujii, by tho superintendent of tho 
temples,) ran thus:— 

Lakshmi,narayana,shityai tark,akshi,rasa,bhu,shake, 

Nirmitan pitri,puny,artham Sitdramena mandirain. 

“ For the abode of Lakshmi Narayn, in the year of Sliak Logic- 
cyo-taste-earth, this temple was built by Sitaram for the sake of the 
beatitude of his father,” 

The date is thus read:— 

“Logic.”—There are six systems of logic. 

“ Eye.”—Eyes always go by twos. 

“ Taste.”—As explained before, there are sir tastes. 

“ Earth.”—As shown above, stands for one. 

Reading this with the last figure, the thousands first, a3 wo do in 
English, we havo the date 1620 of tho Shak era, which oommonccd in 
April 1704. 

47. It was of course Bololy through the influence of Lakshmi 
_ Narayn that Sitaram enjoyed all his prosperity 
Narayu!“ t0 ° f Lakshmi and that Muhammadpur rose to be a grout city. 

Mnhammadpur has been since 1336 a scone of 
dosolatiefcj und unbelievers might attribute it to Lakshmi Narayn'* 
waning influence over human affairs. But this is not the case, and the 
faithful can account for the whole thing. The Lakshmi Navayn who 
is now Worshipped at Muhammadpur is not, tncy say, tho Simon Pure 
When the Naral family had possession of tho service lands, several 
years ago, they stole away (so say believers) the original image, aud, 
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substituting a false one, set up the real one at Nark The natural 
consequence followed at once. A plague broke out that desolated 
Aluhanimadpur, and prosperity followed tho Naral family,, whoso lands, 
Beng-ri aUd 0SteUdiUg ’ U0W form oue °f the largest estates in 

f assing the Lakshmi Narayn temple, we find ourselves closo to 
bitaram s house, which, as wo said before, is inaccessible through jungle. 

4J. 1 have now described all the buildings within the quadrangle, 

Other romaius. tho remains of which, more or less complete, are 

stdl to bo seen. The rest of the quadrangle is 
tor tho most part waste and jungly; but the many bricks scattered all 
over it, and the mounds whioh ono sees in every direction, show that if. 
was once covered with buildings, probably those of retainers. 

50. .Besides the pujah in Phalgun which I have mentioned in con- 
The rath jitra. nection with the dhol mandii’, there was another 

, great pujah which was established in this plaa, 
by Sitaram, namely, rath jTitra (Jagannatlrs car). Parsing along the 
embankment on the inner side of the river-liko trench, which, as I have 
said, forms tne southern boundary of the quadrangle and extends far 
beyond it, there was a road which is still in very fair order. The “ rath” 

T\ as kept on it, near the bazar end, and on the rath jfitra day Lakshmi 
iNaiayn was hi ought from Sitaram’s house, and Krishna and Balaram 
from their temples in Kanhaynagar (which I am just about to 
describe;, and laid upon the “rath,” which was "wheeled away to tho 
western end of the road, staid the customary nine days, and was then 
brought back. A recent lawsuit about the temple lands has caused tho 
“ ra ^ 1 i° -fall ifcto disrepair, and for some eight years this annual pujah 
has not taken place. Put the suit is decided, and tho “rath” will no 
doubt be shortly rebuilt, and the gods will haw them annual outing as 
before. 


51. When we pass along this southern trench, beyond the limits 
T . f rr . of the quadrangle, w r o find the village Kanhay- 

(plate in.) ° v 1! " J<)a - nagar, which lies west of the quandrangle. Buried 
amid its frees and houses is a square of temples 
built by' Sitaram, one of them being the finest building of the sort in 
the district. 

52. The building—a temple to Krishna—is that on tho west side 
of the square, and therefore fronting east. It is a square building, with 
a tower surmounted by a pointed dome rising out of the middle of 
it. This tow r er is as high again as the building, and is composed 
merely of tho cupola and the pointed arches which support it. The 
front o t the temple shows a face gradually rising from tho sides to 
the middle, and flanked by two towers which rise rather higher than 
tlie roof. Tho towers to the front present a face showing three arches 
of the pointed form, one above the other, supporting a pointed dome. 

53. The top of the front face is, as I have said, in the form of 
rx_ ftrmi - n{ iin „ the arc of a circle—higher in the middle than at 

the sides. Beneath tho top line, and parallel 
with it, two bands of ornamental tracery aro carried across the face, 
and between them a series of little sculptured squares, perhaps about 
twenty in all. The top hue is also itself ornamented, and, with the 
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two bands noticed, occupies about a quarter of the height of the front. 
Beneath these the face is divided into five equally broad portions. 
The two outer parts contain each three perpendicular bands of 
ornamental tracery, with two linos of little sculptured squares between 
them. The other three parts contain doorways, of which the centre one 
is higher than the other two. In outline they are of the pointed arch 
form; but, instead of having their sides simple lines, they are waved so 
as to be a succession of semi-circles. Above each of the doorways is a 
large square, of equal breadth with the doorway, containing a device 
which at first sight looks remarkably like “ the lion and the unicorn 
fighting for the crown.” It. is, however, intended to represent two 
lions supporting a •dinlice. The spaces between the sides of the arches 
and the squares above the doorways arc also ornamented. 

51. The whole face of the building therefore, and partly also 
of the towers, is ono mass of tracery and figured ornament. Tho 
sculptured squares, as have called them, of which there must ho 
nuout fifty on this front Is '-e, represent eaoh an episode in Krishna’s 
life. Tho figures in them, as well as all tho rest of the ornament, are 
done in relief on the brick-work of tho building, the bricks being 
sculptured either boforo or after burning. Tho figures are very well 
done, and the tracery is all perfectly regular, having none of tho 
slip-shod stylo which too often characterizes native art in these districts. 

55. The sides of tho building present much the same appearance 
as the front; but, instead of three doorways and two spaces, they havo 
five doorways. Within tho doorways, both in front and at the sides, is 
a verandah, and the entrance to the temple is from this verandah, the 
imago of Krishna being inside. The whole teirqile is raised on a 
pedestal, whoso floor is some three feet, above the soil; and temple, 
pedestal, and all, are still in very good order, though signs of decay are 
showing themselves. 

66. On the top of the lowest arch of tho tower, on your loft 
j side as you face the building, a small rouuu 

stone, twelve or eightoen inches in diameter, i 1 -- 
let into the face of tho brick-work. It hears the dedicatory iusoripi 
written in the Sanskrit language, with Bengali letters, which thoi 9 
fairly formed, are somewhat huddled togother, and are not very oas>. 
read. The inscription, which is written in four lines of Prakriti metre, 
is as follows, It is more elaborate than tho other inscriptions of Sitaram, 
and while I arrange it in tho same lines in which iv appears in the 
original, I mark the metric lines by a linear stop:— 
B4na,dwandw,&nga,ckandre 
pariganita,shake Krishna,tosh, a- 
bhildshi—srimad piswasa,bluish,o- 
dhhaha,kula,kam.ile bhasako bhdnn,- 
tulyah-ajasram s *<ia,yukto ruchira.ru- 
chi.hare Krishna,geham viehituim—sri,sitd, 
rdma,rdyo Yadupatinagare 
bhn k timdn.utsasarjjn 

yoar of Shak, counted by arrow-p ur-linib-moon, desirous 
Krishna, Sitaram Pay, who is like a resplendent, sun 
lotus of the family, lb which attacl 


“ In the 
of gratifying 


on the 
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the limits 
village 


as 


(that is, who easts a lustre on the great Biswas family, to which 
Sitaram belonged, as the sun casts a lustre on the lotus), erected in 
his devotion this splendid house of Krishna, within Yadupatinagar, 
a city filled with innumerable mansions, and [so beautiful that it] 
deprives of beauty that which is beautiful.” 

Yadupati and Kanhaya are both synonyms for Krishna ; Yadu¬ 
patinagar is accordingly made, for metrical reasons, to do service for 
Kanhaynagar, the name of the village within which this temple 
is situated. Sitaram apparently considered that the many buildings 
which he had erocted within his quadrangle were within 
of the village Kanhaynagar, and therefore refers to the 
“ filled with innumerable mansions.” 

The date remains to be explained:— 

“ Arrow ” refers to the Jive arrows of Cupid. 

“ Pair ” of course stands for two. 

“ Limb”—the Hindus enumerate six limbs. 

“ Moon”'—of course there is only one moon. 

The year therefore is 1625 Shak, which began in April 17 03. 

57. The building which looks into the same square, facing south¬ 

ward, is a temple of Balaram. It has no arclii- 
Tempie Of Balaram, tectura i pretensions, being in the shape of two 
native huts placed alongside each other ; the front one being a verandah 
opening in front with three arches, and the one farther back being the 

abode of Balaram. , „ . . 

58. The building on the east side of the square, and tacmg west, 

is a much finer one than the last, though not nearly 
Third temple. g0 good ag ^ temple of Krishna. Its frontage 

shows three doors, the centre one being higher than the other two, and 
all being of the pointed arch shape. They are each surmounted by a 
suuave containing, in relief, the same device which we saw m the finer 
ah ucture namely, two lions and a cup. The top of this building is m 
throe domes, all of the pointed form, and finished off with pinnae es, 
and the central dome is higher than the two side ones; it is both higliei 
in position (as the frontage of the building rises towards the centre) and 
it il larger in form. Between the doors, and across the top of the face, 
there is a Food deal of tracery-work executed in relief in the bnek-work. 

59. An octagonal building closes the square on the south. It was 
tho place for keeping the vessels which belonged to the service of the 
idols It is said they were very fine vessels once upon a time ; but some 
one of the zemindars who had control over them considered ho could 
make them more useful in his own service and stole them away. 

60. Of these buildings, which are all Sitaram s, the three-domed 
tamnle is almost torn asunder by the luxuriant peppal trees that have 
taken root in it; hut the rest, though they suffer a little from this cause 
are still in fair order. Their fall, however, is a mere matter of two 
or three decades; disintegration is going on, however, slowly, and I had 

a curious within the square, and was striving to make 

61. 1 or While • the in?( . ril)tion; j suddeu ly felt giddy and saw 

at. earthquake. some 0 f <ho lime begin to stream down one ot 

the cracks in the face of the temple. The trees began to wave a little 
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backwards and forwards, until tlie group of natives who were with me 
began muttering to each other that it was an earthquake. This led to 
our talking about earthquakes, and as I expressed my ignorance of their 
cause, a little brahman boy, who seemed very intelligent, and was 
certainly looked up to by his companions, began with great earnestness 
to explain their true theory. 

62. It appears that the world is supported on the head of a serpent, 

Hindu theory. who, in his turn, rests upon a tortoise. Now, this 

serpent has many heads—a thousand at least— 
and after a little time he naturally begins to have a headache in that 
head which is supporting the world. He relieves himself by transferring 
the weiglit from the sore head to the next one, and it is the motion of 
transference that causes the earthquake. Now, it is not the material 
weight of oil.-, earth that wearies the serpent, but it is the weight 
of the sin on it. la 'ho good days of old it took a long time — 
twelve years and more—to run up the amount of sin necessary to 
produce a headache. But in these degenerato days a year or two suffices, 
and earthquakes are hence of more frequent occurrence than they wore 
of old. 

63. I asked, if the serpent rested on the tortoise, on what did 
the tortoise rest, and was told that it rested on nothing. So I said 
that tho agency of the tortoise and the serpent seemed to me somewhat 
supr riiuous, since if the tortoise could rest upon nothing, the earth 
might, equally rest upon nothing. But the little brahman boy’s 
philosophy was deeper than that it should fail before so obvious an 
argument, and I was told that the earth, being material, could not rest on 
nothing, but the tortoise is an avatar’, and stood therefore in need 
of no support. Hy unbelieving objections were silencod, and I 
accepted the revelation. 

04. Apparently a curious error has arisen among some of tho 
Error Of name. dwellers in the place, for they talk of the temple 

of Krishna as the temple of Harkrishna. By that 
name I heard it almost always called, but the inscription plainly shows 
it is a temple to Krishna. I think it possible the mistake may be 
derived from an ignorant reading of oue part of tho inscription— 

ruchiraa'u- 
chi.hare Krishna. 

Some have read “ruohira,ruchi” as a sort of reduplication of tho samo 
word, and left the “hare” to be tacked on to “Krishna.” Certainly the 
man who read it to me made that mistake. 

An adjacent village is called Harkrishnapur : no doubt from this 
mistake. 

65. A little to tho west of the village of Kanhaynngar is another 
KrishnoSaa#}-. o:l: Sitaram’s large tanks, the Krishna Sugar (or 

'' lake), so named from the god of tho temple. 

This tank is o fine largo one about, half the size each way of tho Uam 
Bagar, and it is still in good condition. This probably results from a 
peculiarity of construction, which might be with advantage copied in 
making tanks in the present day. The excavated earth is carried ten 
or twenty yards back from the edge of the excavation, so that there is 
a large wide berme between 
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66. Of Sitaram’s there remains nothing else to describe at Muliam- 

. . madpur ; but in the vicinity there are some other 

Kemams m other paces. rema] [ n8 attributed to him, viz., at Hariharnagar, 

on the other side of the river, at Surjyakuuda, near Muhammadpur, and 
at Shyamganj, a village a little distance off, on the road to Magurali. 
In each of these places he built a summer-house, and dug a tank, and 
it is the remains of these that are to be seen. At Dighalia also, which 
is some distance otf, near Laksbmipassa, some erections of his arc pointed 
out ; but I have not visited that place, and cannot describe them. The 
people there say that Sitnram retired there one time when the pursuit 
of the nawab became too hot. 

67. When Sitaram was captured, his estates were all taken from 

h im and they were made over to the Ihijshahye 
family and formed part of tie grp-it Kajabahye 
estate. He had, however, a son, named Prom Nai'ayn Pay, who. lived 
in the Surjyakunda house, but was very poor. So lie made a wish to 
God that he might get something, and God appeared to him in a 
dream and told him he would find something in the tank, and whatever 
he first touched, that he should get, When he went- to the edge of the 
tank, there rose to the surface two things,—a golden basin and a large 
jar full of rupees. His fate was that he touch the basin first, and so ho 
"o-ot ih while the richer treasure sank out of sight. 

& 68. Sitaram’s posterity fell into obscurity, but they were recog¬ 

nized by, and received a pension from the Naldi zemindars, who, like 
them were up-country Kayaths. Two persons now living, Adu 1 'hose, 
of Muhammadpur, and Gurudial Ghose, of Hariharnagar, have some 
connection with the family. 


rVnTr —Tn Stewart’s History of Bengal an account, is given from the Mussulman point of 
‘ view of this sitaram Kay. it is to this effect: Sitaram was a ve- 

, r , necmint nf fractorv zemindar. who kept ip hie pay a band of robbers and used 

* aCC ° Unt ° f Busier The country around. Abu*W the faujdar of 

■nturain. desiring to extirpate this robber band, and being unable to get any 

• m thf. nawab enlaced an Afghan officer, Fir Khan, and sent him with a force of 200 

oeli to attack Sitaram. On tliJWamm withdrew into another part of the country, where his 

tic emperor^ pcrmUtiiig Jifa_d«»tl>, ^ 01 ^hcy 

jldBB slavee, r nr p euMf . fa token partly from the version the n&wabtimsj order (.> 

Tins neconnt, 1 presume, i k i •> i* i9 Br obabJy daito #»far from »• truth in 

?P 'i° Se ” t the igefas cf Muhammadpur arc m his glorification The tanks 

3 1 ironies and ruins at Mul.nmmadpur mark the existence of something more (liana mere 
„,l temples and rwns az mu p 1oc: ,] l^ouds tlmn with the Muhammadan account, 

,bb r^^lL^L ad^ttineSitI truth, still it was little more than the pumvhment winch 
mt pMHcuTwnawib ordinun^ inflicted on zemindars who had fallen in arroav with their rents ] 

■vt —Ruins at Mirsamgar ( Trimohini)—The Faujdar of Jemre.— 
f A.£>. 1700. 

■jt at pa m ile from Trimohim, along Ibo road which now "omieols 

that place with Keshabpur, we pass the remains. 
The Nawab-hari. j u sufficiently good state of preservation, ot 

n old kick building which in the vicinity goes by the mmo of the 
Jawah-bari, or “ nawab'- house.’' 
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2. Tlio building is composed of two square court-yards separated 
by a high wall, and on the north of the northern one and on the south 
of the southern one, there are similar high walls. On the eastern sido 
of both the squares is a double row of little arched dwellings, which 
seem rather to be built in the inside of a massive wall than .0 be 
constructed with reference to convenience of dwelling. These were 
apparently the retainers’ houses, and the only entrance to the court¬ 
yards is through them, 

3. On the western side of the northern square is a three-domed 
structure, which was the residence proper. The masonry is dilapidated, 
but the domed roof still remains. In front of this, and within the 
court-yard, is a largo masonry reservoir, which is said to have been a 
bath, ' The water was brought in by being pumped over the top of 
what I have termed the retainers’ houses, and could be discharged by a 
subterranean channel. The source of the water was the river Bhadra, 
which, though now closed, was at the time when these buildings were 
occupied, a llowiug river, and flowed close beside. 

4. The southern court-yard shows only a few Mussulman tombs, 
and there are some tombs outside the building also. 

5. About a mile due south of this is what is called the Kilaabari, 
or “ fort.” It is a large area raised some eight or 
ten feet by earth excavated, in all probability, from 

a long and wide trench called the Moti Jhil, which bounds it ou the 
south. This raised area was at one time, it is said, surrounded by a 
wall, hut of that no traces now remain. Its length is east and west, 
and the principal entrance to it was upon the east. 

6. The entrance appears to have been fortiflod, for there used to 

ho three cannou lying here. Two of them wore 
taken away by Mr. Beaufort, when ho was 
magistrate (1851) ; and according to the inhabitants, one of those was 
converted into fetters for prisoners and the other used as a roller on tlio 
x’oads. A native gentleman at Jessore, however, told me that ho had 
purehasod one of them for Rs. 3, and could, if I liked, lot mo have it. 
The third gun is still lying in a field close by. There is, according to 
the natives, some magic power in it which makes it refuse to be moved. 
Three hundred convicts and one elephant were at one time tried, hut 
failed to raise it from its place. However, I should think that a strong 
arm and a stout bamboo would overcome the magic of its inertia. It is 
an iron gun, about five feet long, and composed of three or four 
concentric layers of metal. 

T. Close outside the entrance is a low range of br ick-built dark cham¬ 
bers, said to have been tlio prison-house. Two of 
the chambers havo small wells in them, and on 
the outside of the building there is a large and deep well. Into these, 
it is suidrffiak-iactors were east, and the inside was smoothly plastered 
over, so that there might be no chance of the victims climbing up. 


Prison and wells. 


8. Close to 

Praying place. 


the Trimohini bazar is what is probably another 


part of the same set of buildings— the imamh4ru, 
or 44 praying place.” It is doubtful if it was ever 
a roofed structure. Tlio simplest form of iniumbara is a wall—usually 
of a certain ornamental structure—before which Mussulmans stand 
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facing westward to make their prayers. This im&mbara was probably 
a wall of that sort, and possibly bad a platform upon which* the 
worshippers might stand. There is -not any trace of anything more 
than tins, and tho wall itself is in a tumble-down condition. The 
whole is raised on the top ol an artificial mound. 

9. It is plain that this place was the residence of some man who 
had a military force; and the local tradition is 
Local tradition. ft wa8 gome nawab of Moorsliedabad who 

occasionally stayed here. That was all I could find out, and I could 
not find any trace of a name, except of one Ivishor Khan, and o him 
the people know nothing, except that he was a ^eadful o^ressoi, anc 
that they connect him in some way with the ruined buildings. 

IQ 7 So much I would have written had I derived my information 
only from the local tradition ; hut I have been 
True story. fortunate enough to come across some further 

information, which will show distinctly what the rums I have described 

“ Ir ThTpkce whore these remains are found is the village of 
Hirzanauar Trimohini being the name of a modem suhuih which lias 
mi thrown the old village ; for Mirzanagar is a small enough village 
no&ngWolSofof‘ writing in ish (0. 28-4-15), names it as one 

of the three largest towns in the district. 

12 I find that in 1798 two persons, named Ilidayat-ullah an 

AOTa 4 %irv'toofl tf 

LSL'l Lcce„Mir Kham, whe.se had 

ti tz saafts 
sw; ^ •» to »* en “ 4 

T Aftthe'oollector’B 

granted Hidnyat and of L.J10 „ f the 

ooUoS, “ hrf been pleased 

“ sr 

Jt“£ *S ’that Aurangjib wg hufK’lhan! 

Bengal; but that m»nhin >«, whll. 

KTgjibwaTrtUl emperor, a Hiudd aemindar, SubLa B.»gb, and 
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: 

A.D Afghan chief, lialiim Tvhan, organized a petty rebellion nnd plun¬ 
dered the districts of Burdwan, Hoogldy, and Moorshedabad ; and 
that the uawab, who was then resident at Daooa, ordered Nur-ullah the 
faujdar (or military commandant) ol' Jessore, to subdue the rebellion. 
Nur-ullah, takin^ a part of his force, which amounted to 3,000 horse, 
marched to Hooghly > and he shut himself up there when the rebels 
came to meet him. They attacked Hooghly, and Nur-ullah escaped 
at night by a boat and made his way hack to Jessore. 

15. This is no doubt the Nur-ullah mentioned in the petition, 
and • Mirzanagar was therefore the residence of 
The fnujdar of Jcssoro. ^ faujdar ' 0 f Jessore. In the Nawab-bari he 

likely resided, and his military force dwelt in the Kilaabari. 

*10. Snja Khan, referred to in the petition, ivas nawab from 1 r25 
to 1 739 and jho petiti ...» li right in stating that he had his capital at 
Moorshedabad ; and the office -. ;hicb the petitioner’s family desired and 
.1 not get was that of faujdar of Jessore, and not of nawab of Bengal. 
17. It is hardly a century since those military faujdars disappeared, 
it is strange that in so short a time all remembrance of them 
dd vanish from a place like Mirzanagar, where the traces of them 
e continually before the eyes of the people. It would appear that 
even by 1798 the traditions of the place made Mirzanagar a seat of 
the nazim instead of tlio residence of the faujdar. 

* 18. Tlio Kishor Khan, of whom the villagers talk, was apparently 

a petty zemindar, who, like many before and after him, was sold up 
by the civil com’ts ; at least so I gather fi’om a petition Jhat refers 
to him, and is among the judge’s correspondence of April, 1791. _ 

19. In a work written in Sanskrit, called “ Khitisa Charita,” 
being a history of the rajas of Krishnanagar, I find Mirzanagar is 
mentioned as the residence of the faujdar of Jessore. 


YJX. _ Ancient Enins at Kopihnuni , on the Eabadak. 

At Kopihnuni, on the banks of the Kabadak, a little below 
Tall a, there are some ancient ruins which deserve description 

9 (There is first of all the abode of the sage (mum) Kopil. He 
established his abode here long long ago, when 
Kopil, the sage. p i ace wa3 likely still Sundarban forest. 

Beyond the fact that he was a devotee, and that lie set up the idol 
Kopilesliwari, who is still worshipped here, nothing is known of lnni. 
Ho of COIU’SG had nothing to do with the great Kopil, who, m 1 .in u 
mythology, destroyed the sons of King Sagar, 

3. 1 large banyan tree, growing on the hank of the fiver, grasps 

by its roots what was once the house of the devotee; but one can 
only seo the walls of the house by sailing in the river under die tree. 
The tree is one which began growing in the brick- work of the u )US0 
and ended by tearing asunder the whole structure and binding together 
its broken parts. , 

4, The old temple of ICopileshwari has long fallen down, and a 

newer temple, a modern structure with a Hat root 
KopUenhwnn i temple. gupported b e:un8; wa s built twenty-live years 

a<ro by the farmer of the place—Mr. Mackenzie of Jhingagacha. llio 
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cyclone of 1867, which was very violent here, brought that down ; 
and I believe the present zemindar is going to erect a temple _ for the 
goddess, who at present has to put up with a mere thatched hut. 

5 In celebration of Kopiloshwari a grand mela is held at tiopil- 

muni every year on the Barani day, i.e., the day 
1116 m4)a - of the 13th mansion of the moon, in Cheit, To 

this m4la come people from all directions, as it is a very celebrated one. 
According to local belief the River Kah.aak at this place acquires for 
tliat day all the virtues of Ganges water ; and though the higher castes 
do not trust it, the lower castes all bathe in the sanctifying stream on 
the day in question. It is of course to the virtues of Aopilmum, or ol 
Kopileshwari, that this sanotifying influence of tlio river is due. 

6 More about Kopilmuni is not known, and the absence of tradi¬ 
tion is’ probably due to the fact noticed before, that these places have 
not been continuously inhabited except in modern times. AY her - 
hundred years ago, advancing cultivation readied this point, the p 
and the sage were new to the new settlers, and they have riar 
down to their posterity only the little tradition they picked up tl 

selves ; 

7 In some other ruins close to this place, there is evidence of 

want of continuity of habitation. At a place 
The mounds at Agra. ca p e( j Agra, a mile away, there are two or three 

mounds One of these has been excavated, and it is found that it covers 
eome ancient brick houses, the walls and the windows of which are 
easily seen by descending into the excavation. There is not a doubt 
that the other mounds contain the same sort of rums. I am nitormed 
that these mounds exist not only hero, but occasionally all along the 
way between Talla on the north and Chandkhali on the south, a 

distance of some fourteen miles. . , , 

8 How old these mounds are, and when the houses which they 

cover were inhabited, it is impossible to say. The house I saw was 
only about the size of a well-to-do ryots house; but for all T .mow 
there may be some larger. There are some hollows perhaps the 
remains of tanks that once existed near the houses, but there is no 
mc -lv of wall or dit^j round the mounds that I examined. 

^ 9 Of the militants of the dwellings which once existed here, 
there is at present not even a tradition. _ lhey 
Ancient settlers. wore not unlikely some ancient settlers in the 

place who had disappeared with all their work before the present race 
of settlers came into this part of the land. The present race dates from 
about a hundred years back, and the older race must therefore have 
dwelt in the place and disappeared long before that. 

Yin, — History of the. Rajas of Naldanga.—From A.D. 1500. 

The oldest family in the district, or at least the one which traces 
its descent farthest hack, is that of the rajas of Naldanga. l imy have 
furnished me with an account of their origin and family history, an 
account which I eau supplement from other sources of uifoimatiou. 
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2. It must have been about four hundred years ago that thoro 
p . n , w . lived in Bhabrasuba, a village in the Dacca 

hermit."' '* UZ1w district, a man named Raladhar Bhattaoharj, 
whose profession was religion. His descendant of 
the fifth generation, a man named Bishna Das Hazra, who had by 
practices of austerity acquired super-human powers, left the house of 
his fathers and occupied a lonely abode at a place near Naldanga, then 
named lihattrasuni, but now named Hazrahiti, which place was then 
all j ungle. 

3. One day . the nawab, or other governor, whoever he was, 
returning from a visit to Dacca, passed by the river which was under 
the hermit’s abode. His supplies had run short, he was in the middle 
pt an almost uninhabited jungle, and ho and his men were in great 

"'rails. Accordingly he sent a party ashore to see whether they could 
amd anything. They could find nothing, but at last oame across the 
fih ol ,aitage of Bishna Das Hazra, a poor enough place, from whose 
wet'< - ’ranee they could hardly dorive any hopes. The hermit, however, 
caued them, and when he learnt their wants, he asked each person to 
name what he desired, and by the power of his devotion was able to 
produoe all they wanted, causing it suddenly to appear out of the 
ground before them. The nawab, enabled thus to continuo his journey, 
bestowed upon Bishna Das five adjacent villages, and these formed the 
first beginning of the zemindari. 

4. This man had a son named Srimanta Ray, who, from his great 
prowess, obtained the name of Itauabhir Khan. 
Ono does not exactly see how, living alone as a 
hermit in the jungles, he could well havo produced 

a son, unless, indeed, he used the same autochthonic prooess by which 
he supplied the nawab’s men with provisions ; but the logend does not 
descend to particulars. This son, less distinguished for piety apparently 
than his father, sot about aggrandizing himself from a worldly point of 
view. The lands in this part of the country were then in the possession 
of Afghan zemindars, of whom one family resided at Sarup-pur (near 
Kotohandpur). This family Ranabhfr extermi- 
Founds an estate. nated by the power of his arm, possessing himself 

of all their lands. Their zemindari from this extended till it occupied 
the whole circle of Muhammadshahi. », °o. 

5. The legend just related probably has its foundation the 
acquisition of the zemindari by some military chief when the Afghans 
were driven out of the country, an event whioh occurred about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

6. The title of “ raja” was first possessed by Ghandi Charan 

Ta!e.« of - r„, , „ d Oeb Ray, the tliird in descent from Ranabhfr 

“Deb Ray.” J au Khan ; and the family name “Deb Bay” appears 
/ to have been borne by every descendant since 

Ranabhir’s time, Ranabhiris son being Gopinath Deb Ray. 

Mindful of their brahmanioal origin, this family has always 
been distinguished for its liberality in erecting and endowing idols and 
in making grants of land to brahmans, and even to Muhammadan 


Ranabhii* Khan's pro¬ 
wess. 
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saints. Bam Deb Bay, the fourth raja, was especially celebrated for 
these virtuous acts. His date was 1105 to lld4 (1098 to 1727). 

8. His successor, Raglm Deb Kay, disobeyed a summons of the 

nawab of Moorshedabad, and the nawab, as a 
punishment, deprived him of his semindari, 
bestowing it upon Raja Ram Kant Ray, the then 
raja of Nattore. This occurred in 1144 (1737), but three years later 

the nawab restored it to the family. 

9. The next raja, Krishna Deb Kay, died m 1180 (H78), 

leaving tsvo natural sons, Mahendra and Uam 
Partition of the zemin- gankar ( w } 10 retained each two-fifths of the 
inheritance), and an adopted sou Gobinda (who 
held one-fifth of the inheritance). Gobinda got his shore separated off 
shortly afterwards, and fora time was known as the j.eam Knia, 
that is, the three-anna raja. The other two also, at a subsequent 
period, had their shares separated. The property of Mahendra chiefly 
lay on the western side, and was called the “^western circle; that ot 
Ram Sankar being called the “ eastern circle.” 

10. In a subsequent chapter it is related how the estates became 

to a great extent lost to the family. The leaui 
Ruin of the family. R a j was taken possession of by a mortgagee, 
and remained in his and his purchaser’s hands from 1800 till about 
1840, when it was purchased by the Naral Bahus. The western 
circle, similarly, was sold up by the sheriff m 1798, but the heirs of 
the Raja Mahendra brought a suit against the purchaser, which ended 
in their obtaining, by compromise, seven annas of the estate they bat 
lost. About 18 JO their seven annas was sold u]5, for arrears of revenue 
as I believe, and the Naral Bahus bought it in. They subsoquen ly 
purchased also the nine annas portion of this circlo. 

11. Thus at the present day the Naral family has succeeded to the 
possession of the Teani and of the western circle portions of the 
muhammadshahi estates; and the representatives of the two branches 
of the family to which they once belonged, live m comparative povei y 
in the old Naldanga family house, upon the proceeds of some pension 
(britij lands, which did not pass to the purchasers along with their 

estates. ^ of the femily tt , 0 .till in posaessi™ o( tL, 

“ eastern circle,” a result due m a great measure 
Tho present raja. j- Q f ac t that their estates have repeatedly 

come under the court of wards. After Ram Sankar, Sasi Bhujaa I)e 
Ray was proprietor; after him his adopted son, Indu Bhusan 
who held by sannad the title of raja. He has now diedL(1M3), and 
his adopted son, Pramoth Bhusan Deb Kay, is now piopnelo . 
ttoee^pwpnetore were^lnunore of a separate 

jssr * of Mulmu “ 
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IX .—History of the Rajas of Jessore (prof Chuuc/ira).—LYoiU A.D. 1590. 

The history of Bengal relates that in 1580 a rebellion broke out 
in Bengal, and that first Raja Todurmal, and afterwards Azim Khan, 
were sent by the Emperor Akbar to suppress it. Aziru Khan arrived in 
1582 and had finished his work by 1583. 

2. One of the warriors who came with him was Bhabeshwar Ray, 
and he was rewarded by being put in possession 
the perguuuahs of Saydpur, Ainidpur, Mura- 
mii.'—part of the territories which had been taken 
ditya. He enjoyed these possessions till 1588 (995 


Bhabeshwar Kay, a sol- 
gaeu; 

from R>j - 

B.S.Rwhenhe 

■ J - Hi. r; v-sor, Mutab Ram Ray, held possession of these 
puguunah8 f’om 995 till 1026 (1588 till 1019). During Raja Man 
Singh’s war with riatapaditya, he gave assistance to the former, and that 
being the niece .-, ft j ado, he retained possession of the four pergunnahs. 
During the last soven years of his tenure it is reoorded that he had 
to pay revenue on account of his lauds, which apparently had not before 
been assessed. 

4. The nest successor was named Tvandarpa Ray, and he held pos- 
Kwidaipa Ray extends session from 1026 to 1056 (1619 to 1649), during 

the zemindari which time he acquired, by what moans is not 

stated, the following pergunnahs:—Datia, Klialiskhali, Bagmara, Seliiu- 
abad, Shajialpur, extending his zemindari .south-west ward from Sayd pur. 

5. Manohar Ray was liis successor, and ho appears to hnvo held 
Manolmr Ray, ti.e chief possession for a long time. He apparently obtained 

founder of the family. from the nawab an authority over all the 'air¬ 
rounding estates, which were to pay their revenue, not directly, but 
through him Now, it is a fact that a large number of these estates began 
at once to default in revenue, and, in accordance with the then revenue) 
system, Manohar Kay, by paying the arrears due on them, and engaging 
for the future, obtained possession ot them as part of his own zemindari. 
1 think the circumstances are such as to moke one suspect that Manohar 
Ray brought about the default in order to attain his own ends.. However 
this may be, we find that during his possession of the zemindari the 
following pergunnahs were acquired, mostly after this manner: 


Isafpur, in 1696. 

Mallay, Sobnal, Sobna, in 1699. 
Sabos, in 1703. 


Ramchandrapur, in 1682. 

Hassenpur, in 1689. 

Kangdiaand Rahimabad,inl691 
Chingutia, in 1690. 

Some other smaller pergunnahs were acquired at the same time, namely, 
Talla, Phalua, Sripadkabiraj, Bhatla, Calcutta, 

6. I should mention that I find Datia and Klialiskhali given in 
an ancient Ms t of the acquisitions of Manohar, but in the lists recently 
put into my hands by the family, these two are, as already stated, 
enumerated among the acquisitions of Kandarpa. 

7. Manohar liny may thus be regarded us the founder of the 
Old pergtmnab z^uiin- family. The zemindari, when he obtained it, was 

only a moderate cue, but when he loft it, it was 
by far the largest in the neghbourhood. The list and the manner of 
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his acquisitions show that at that time the perguunahs were for the most 
part in the possession of different persons; and it is possible that these 
persons had acquired them in much the same way that Manohar s 
ancestor had, namely, on account of military service. As to the names 
of these zemindars, I find Kalidas Ray was the zemindar of Isafpur 
pergunnah. I do not know any of the other names. ^Ve will subsequently 
also find that there were a few pergunnahs which remained unabsorbed 
by these great estates (liogla, for example, and Sultaupur), and that 
these were similarly each in the possession of ditferent families. I lie 
estate of the rajas of Jessore is therefore founded v the gradual 
acquisition by the possessors of one of these estates C pergunnahs 
belonging to their- neighbours; the aggrandizemer the expense <>t 
the rest, of one out of several not unequal zemind families. I heir 
history differs in this respect from that of the Naldanga lam: 
appear from almost their earliest residence in the district, to nave 
held, with respect to their neighbours, very much ^ the same posi¬ 
tion of pre-eminence that they held at the lime of t ic permam.n 

BetfeI T 0I The term “raja,” which both these families adopted means 
nothing, and does not indicate any nouilijy o 
The title “ raja.” origin. 0 Every great zemindar assumed the title ot 

raia* and in the early correspondence of the district, _ the heads of the 
families of Jessore, Naldanga, and Nattore are sometimes ■termed nyas 
and sometimes not. Their own petitions and representations as often 

1112 ,1706) [I think tut i. the 
and was succeeded by his son Rnshna Ram, \ no 
Krishna Ram Ray. held the zemindari up till 1136 (1729). During 
his time the pergunnahs of Maheshwarpussa and Raymangal were 
Soil red in the same way as Manohar had acquired his neighbours 
estates and some smaller and less known pergunnahs were added to the 
zemindari. Part of these, Bazitpur for example, was acquired by 

sl^^eb^fdod 

S&Sj'fuki Sydm Sunder - h, 
infant, sob both h*nng died Company received from the 

, nawaba grant of certain land near Calcutta, and 

A"*" onooflboleminto whom tire na»ah dressed 

order to 

ITU ^fmnot his own. bestowed 

these two shares was accomplished , but it was j. > 
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division was made. Had Syam Sundar not possessed a separate ‘ specific’ 
share, a stranger could never have como in to arrest possession. 

13. The four annas share lay mostly within the pergunnah of Sayd- 
pur, and was therefore known as the four annas estate, or as the Saydpur 
estate, both of which names exist to this day. The twolve annas share 
used to be called the Isafpur estate, that being the chief pergunnah in it. 

14. In the possession of the Isafpur estate Sri k ant Itay succeeded 

Q Nilkant Ray in 1171 (1764), and it was this man 

aut 1,3 lum * who had possession of it all tlirouph tilt permanent 
settlement time. We shall recount in connection pith that settlement 
how he lost it pergunnah after pergunnah. until his family, lhaving 
nothing left, lived upon the bounty of Govei-ment. 

15. Rajah Srikant died in '^02, nd his son, Banikant, then 

hecanc vdo tl->au /the family, who were th on, as 
just stated, only pensioners of Government. In 

, oy suit in the Supreme Court, Banikant Ray recovered, by 
having the sheriff’s sale cancelled, that part of his ancestral property 
wliioh lay within pergunnah Saydpur, and then he gave up the pension 
and once more became a zemindar. 

16. Banikant having died, Baradakant, then a minor, succeeded 
in IS 17, and the estate was managed by the court of wards, who 
considerably increased the value of it. Moreover, the pergunnah 
Salios, one of the ancient possessions of the family, was rostored to the 
lamily by Government, who had confiscated it in 1823, as it had been 
proved to have been bought under a false name at an auction-sale for 
arrears. 


17. There are somo other smaller estates in the family besides 
these two pergunnahs. 

18. Raja Baradakant Ray, the present representative of the 

. ,, ,, _ family, obtained from Government a sannadas 

Raja Baradakant Ray. Bahadm . iu reC ognition of his position 

and of the assistance which he had rendered during the mutiny. Ilis 
family residence, whence also his estates are managed, ia close to Jessoro; 
but ho liimself has been of late years rather an absentee from the district. 

19. So muoh for the twelve annas share of the Isafpur estate; we 
must show now what became of the four annas share wliioh was 
bestowed on Salah-u-din Khan. At the time of the permanent 
settlement it was in the possession of a Mussulman lady, Manu .Tin, his 
widow, and she is noted as having been a very good manager of her 
property. She brought it in safety through the critical t ime that 
1 speeded the permanent settlement, and saved it from the dangers 
which overwhelmed almost all the other zemindars. 

20. In 1814 we find the estate in the possession of Manu Jfin’s 

The trust estate. half-brother, Haji Muhammad Mahsiu, who in 

that year died. Having no heirs, he by will 
made his estate over in trust for the benefit of the imdmbdra at 
■Hooghly, which has since that time enjoyed its revenues. A small part 
of the estate, namely Taraf Sohnal, had before the permanent settlement 
been granted to this im&mbdra.—(flee Collector’s 13-12-9-0). The estate 
now forms the Saydpur trust estate, and it will bo noticed iu a separate 
chapter. By the natives it is usually denominated the four annas estate. 
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X .—History of the Rajas of Nation.—From A.D. 1750. 

I HAVE not obtained from the Nattore family any account of them¬ 
selves, but I have collected some information re- 
Tlieir estates. garding them from tradition in those parts of the 

district which were once within their zemindari. Last century their 
estates form-l the largest, 01 nearly the largest zeiumdai-i in the 
country, and fruition calls it an estate of fifty-two lakhs of rarys. 
r i he pr-Tgunnah of Siahujial, in the west of the district, f j e estate don' 0 
B],,Jsna"in the west, deluding the porgunnahs N' - 
“cator, &c., were within this -lemindari; the latter apparently )ia ' . " 
been bestowed upon the rajas d Nattore tfnm Ritaram s robolhouf w - 1 
caused i • ' be taken away from his family. 

o. Iu the last half of last century the Nattore zemindan ..... 

possession of Muharaui Bhab&ni, who was widow 
Rani Bhabtoi. of Raja Ramkan* Xof, sou of Rnja Ram.ji ban 

Ray. This lady’s fame is spread far anu wide, and especially it is nod , 

that she was a most pious lady, continually spending her money m the 

endowment of idols. She established in Benares alone 380 temples, guest- 
endowment ox houge8 (atftM]ay)> and other religious edifices, 

Her piety. Bome ttre still maintained ; but somo have 

ceased to be maintained, probably because the family, by the loss of its 

estates, became too poor to support them. Religious edifices we 

erected by her also iu other parts of the country, and endowed with 

money and with land. There are many of these at Nattore the seat of 

the family, and there is a well-known one at Moorshedabad, w hr.. 
named Shvam Ray. It is endowed with large lands, its principal endow¬ 
ment being Dihi (or “estate”) Pbulbaria, which lies between Chaugaohha 
and ICaUgfnj, and has its cutcherry at Slnbnagar, opposite Kaliganj. 

f litier in consequence of her death or m consequence of h« 
coming of age, the zemindan was transfeired from 
liflja Ram Krishna Ray. ^ ] )ands into those of her adopted son, Raja 
-p .. Krishna Ray. He was also exceedingly pious, and spent us 

His min. themselves. Then came the permanent settlement.. 

Zd many rf Xm “eXugM up by the servant^ ; wh° 

loohed after their due management, with the very money 

“ fst 5— h “ a w *7.r±Xi 

the raja of Nation) had been.stnpped of his estatesoftu *' 
he who had obtained an inheritance of a zemindan w mi> 
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ransmitted (o liis lioir one which produced only three lakhs. Apparently, 
the only part of the once magnificent estate which the family managed 
to retain was the part which had been devoted to the service of the 
many deities the family had established. I do not know if the family 
have any property in the district now except the Dihi Phulbaria which 
has been mentioned above. 

5. Of the estates of this once wealthy house, the Bhnsna 
Disintegration of the portion was sold up, being divided into many 
’ hue large pergunnahs. One purchaser got Nnldi, 

one Sat or, one Mokinipur, and so on ; each of the portions forming in 
i'- If a n >] tori a bh ■ landed estate. Sahnjial was apparently broken up 
in' dfin’q. ov “small estates.” each of which was composed of several 
the f nne t .a of country and paying revenue under 
irgc : of i( was Dihi Arpara, which was purchased 
M'uklirtriya, of Qohradauga, the grandfather of the late 
Pmsanna 
Hhased 


by K 
Sufadn 
won ] 
family. 
(>. 

, T !*y 

fitmilins. 


4 n 

lecover. 


ia. Two others, Dihi Kaneshpur and Dihi Sarup-pur, 
ly Gnpimohun Tliakur, the ancestor of the great Thakur 


The largest purchasers of the estates were Kalisankar Ray, 
m, ■ j v-Unpati the ancestor of the Mural family, and Dayaram 
Ray, the ancestor of the Dighapati family. The 
former was dewan of tlie Nattoro raja, and it was partly, if not chiefly, 
bv unjust stewardship that lie managed to acquire the estates which lie 
ought to have managed for another. The latter was also dewan of the 
same family, and most of his purchases are near Naif ore, in tin Rajsluihye 
part of the ancient zemindari. I have heard it stated, though I know 
not with what truth, that the history of his acquisitions is similar to 
that of Kalisankar Ray’s. 


PART HI.—THE FIRST THIRTY YEARS OF 
BRITISH ADMINISTRATION— 178M81L 

COMPILED CHIEFLY FROM THE DISTRICT RECORDS. 


XL —Stdto of the District prior to 1781, 

Before passing on to the narration of the establishment and 
progress of local administration on the part of the British, if will be well 
to state some leading facts connected with the condition of bla. district 
ut the tin re when it passed out of Muhammadan into English hands, 
i heso matters are not categorically stated in any part oi the records ol 
the district, but especially in the very early ones there arc so many 
allusions to them, that it is not difficult from the perusal of the records 
to divine much of the circumstances in which the first English district 
officers found themselves placed. 
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2. The district, as we have already seen, was di vided chiefly among 
three or four great zemindans. Raja fenkant ay 

Great zemijtdabis. ,, • i -^0*0- ^ 4 * flu* nnnntrv 


1. Tue Is:ifpur Zemin- 
dari. 


lureo ur iuui , 

■was the zemindar of all that part of the country 
Uttri . which lay between the Bhairab and Pasar on the 

east, almost up to the Ichhamati on the west. His northern liim , 
stated on the same general way, was the region through which the 
imperial road from Calcutta to Jessore and Dacca subsequent]} lau. 

This estate was called the Isafpur estate. ,, • 

3 We have also seen that tills zemmdan was only a twelve anna 
aliaxi 'h for f° ur annft3 

da f- TheSa7dl>urMUI ‘ 0 

Mussulman zemindar. Th imposed principally oi 

lauds in the pergu .ur i c 1 s aic 

Its name j us [/C i and tc. t'l; ; r!l V. 1 

Jk th . ; led hy tUeKaldangatmn^ £ 

boundaries may he with those which are now 

allotted on the map to perguiinn“ Muhamm^hahn fc 

k The next great zemindasiswnB that oi Lhusna, wmo i . 

5. ihe next guai^ ^ of the raja of Nat tore. It included 

4. The Bbusna zenun- j th Jrtseat district of IWedpore, but 

and was all along treated as such. 

6. Besides tagreat ^ther^re p - Hogla 

A few minor zemindaris. j Belfulia formed the largest oi these miuoi 

* 

with the 0 „e just 

7. Another m ™ eoti(med _ and wi| § Selimabad, MW “Pj* 
Nature of zemindan nght. aj -eastern corner of the district, was peigunn 

Sultanpur. Kaeiuath M was the 

the zemindari in a manner w ! 1 which was at the foundation 

^president “d couB.ilthat *3 be 

arrear and would not pay up. y Kasinatk Datt was ready 

turned out of possessor, and °“L “ “ent of the future 

to pay op the arrear, and toSTft Jre tranC to him. The 

srsjssa ^nMU^ £ 

^SaT'M Z:*UI engagements for the 
future revenue. 
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8. In consequence of this he was put in possession of the estate, 01 
rather of thirteen annas of it, for that was all that was affected by 
these proceedings. 

9. In the history of the family of the raja of Chanchra, 1 have 
noted several instances where proprietorship of an estate was transferred 
by the ruling power from a defaulting zemindar to a stranger more iy on 
the latter’s undertaking to pay up arrears, but the present is the only 
instance I have come across where the principle wa ^ the 
British Government. There are no doubt other inskiac ci.^I me c^tois 
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on .v' a farmer for life, and not zemindar in his own right. They claimed 

apt by denying that Government had power to make such transfers 
m had been made in this case, hut by alleging that this was the 
intention of the Government, because, when it accepted the committee s 
reconr ^elation that Kasiuath Datt should be admitted to engagements, 
it omitwed to specifically declare thattlie old zemindars should be turned 
out of' possession. What the decree iu the suit was I do not know, 
but Kasinath certainly retaiued the zemindari. 

10. The zemiudaris I have mentioned included almost the enure 
Distinction between great area of the district, but there were other smaiiei 

i) tty zemindars. ones scattered over tlio country. lhe total 

number of zomindaris at the time of the permanent settlement w as just- 
over 100; but the character of the large ones, which I have note 
lu detail, and the position of the proprietors of them, were so diiierenb 
from what obtained in the case of the smaller ones, that one is almost 
lod to infer that these smaller zemiudaris were rather fragments oi 
the large ones whioh had been separated off by purchase or giant o 
some sort, than estates which had always had a separate existence, 
l he owners of the larger zomindaris had a part in the administia ion 
°f the country, to whioh those pettier zemindars were not admit to • 

11. That whioh I ’have just' stated with respect to the origin of 
Zemindars w«, e mere Kasinath Datt’s title affords a strong argument to 

cn ntractors for rovcuue. 6 } 10W that the zemindars were rather m the position 
°f contractors for laud revenue, than of owners of lauded estates pas uig 
revenue to Government. This view of their position is further supported 
by a fact which appears iu the history of the Chanchra faun nanu >, 
that Manohar Ray, one of the Chanchra line, not only engaged \\ nh t m 
nawab to pay the revenue of his own estates, but also to collect am pay 
over the revenue accruing ou the smaller estates in lus neigh oui oo , 
with whioh previously he had had nothing to do. 

12. But the zemindars were contractors not only for lan rev 01 | u » 
Their administrative but for other revenue also: in fact, contractor 

powers aadirre.^^Hy. for the fieucr al administration such as it then 
was - They paid, as we shall see, a certain sum by way of excise 
ievenue, and managed excise within their limits exactly ns - 10 )P 
. also handed over to Government a certain sum as 1 
internal trade, and were allowed iu turn to make almost any txaou 
*■ \' {) y Pleased on traders. The duties of police were iu their hmu S i 
the y had to keep up police establishments. They were also held iu 
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to reimburse any one who bad been despoiled by robbery within th^, 
limits; though it is doubtful whether, at tlie same time at least when the 
British obtained possession, they were over called on to fulfil this 
condition of their contract, or even whether tho Muhammadan Govern¬ 
ment was strong enough to enforce it. We shall find also that tho 
zemindars, or rather their subordinates, had a good deal to do with the 
adjudication of petty disputes, whether of a criminal or ot a civil nature. 

13. The daroga, as he was called, appears to have boon almost tho 
The darogn, the only only Government officer in the district who had 

any tiling to do with civil administration. It 
was his duty to receive from the zemindars the dacoits, robbers, and 
murdoi r whom they had to apprehend, and to try them. He might 
also receive complaints direct from complainants. His authority was, 
hdwever, very limited, for, exoept perhaps in petty eases, he had to submit 
his proceedings to tho Government (tn© naib Dawftb) in each cuso. Mid 
to receive from the Government the order passed on each iiidbidual 
accused; and neither in theory nor in practice had he any super-visional 

authority over the zemindars. , 

14. In such a system it may he said that tho only object of the 

Government was revenue. Almost all the fune- 
Abuses resulting from jj ons 0 f administration were heaped upon tho 
tbe system. zemindars, and they might do as they pleased so 

long as they discharged their revenue. Supervision was a mere name, 
if it was even so much as that. 

15. Tho consequences of such a slate, ot things may be easily 
imagined. The best and most energetic men in the world would be sure 
to fail as administrators if they found themselves left, without control or 
supervision, to rule over people whose interests in almost every matter 
were opposed to their own. How much wor.se.must it have been when 
tlie rulers wero Bengali zemindars, a class notorious, at that time at least., 
for their habit of handing over all their duties to too often corrupt 
sudordimites, and who even now, after nearly a century of enlighten¬ 
ment, are often apt to postpone tho interests of justice to their own 
private ends! The zemindars followed tho example of Government and 
transferred the task of administration to subordinates selected by tlieui- 

jvith reference to their ability or uprightness,^ bub solely 
with reference to their readiness to secure thou- masters interests. 
Tho people were oppressed that the zemindar might have his rent, and 
they were plundered in order that the zemindars servants might 
become rich. Tho zemindars, who performed all then- police duties 
on contract, kept up the most wretohodly inefficient establish¬ 
ments for the purpose ; and dacoits and robbers p.md their professi 
wi'li vigor, finding little hindrance from the police, and often m 
league with them, and even with the zemindar lnmseli, or his higher 

ofhui*. mg was useless; tho zemindar or his 

officer had it entirely in his own option whether he would listcm to it 
m . not: and the complainant had very little chance of rebel, tor the 

oi.m-essor was often the zemindars servant, and the plunderer, even i. 

fhiy took the trouble to trace him, would not find it difficult to make 
friends with his captors. 
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17. The collection of revenue was at this time, and for long after, 

r , .. a matter entirely distinot from the rest of the 

1 ollection oF revenue. . . , . . . 7 .. rrn n . .. , . . jy » 

internal administration. I he hrst district ollicer 
came to administer the government and not to collect the revenue, and 
for several years the revenue of the districts 'which he administered 
was paid partly in Calcutta and partly in the Rajshahyo di -Ivict 

(Nattore). 

18. There had been a collector of Jossore for a year or two. from 
1772 to 1774, but thrt was uu experiment which Warren liar. lings tried 
in many di-d rle s of Bengal, and after a short time discontinued on the 
ground of expense. It was the first attempt at direct collection, but 
./1 .i mai.le to give way to a system muoh less expensive, but mu h loss 
efficient. Had the English collectors been retained, and kept stationed 
ut the many places in the interior where they were in 1772 to 1774, it is 
not unlikely that the British Grovernmon* would sooner have had its eyes 
opened to the monstrous injustices of the Native government through 
/■ liiindars, and would long' before 17S1 have considered itself obliged to 
take a direct part in tho internal administration of the country. I am 
aware tliat tho direct government is usually dated from 1772, blit what 
the British did before 1781 can hardly ho dignified by the name of 
internal administration. Tho maintenance of half a dozen provincial 
civil courts in the whole of the wide territory of Bengal can hardly he 
said to constitute an active government. 

19. The collection of tho revenue had been in tho hands of tho 
Company for somo years before they undertook the administration 
proper of the country; and when our history of tho administration 
opens, the Mussulman system of collection had already given way to 
a more regular ono. We can, however, see a little of its nature 
from the accounts that have already been given of the old zemindars. 
These zemindars were a turbulent lot, much too independent and not 
very punctual in the payment of their revenues. They might, however, 
fight among themselves and swallow up their smaller neighbours, much 

Hie ftui ii n - as the y °hose, so long as'they paid their revenue ; 

" auj J!b ' and to ensure their paying, the nawabs kept 

o military governor with a small force in each of the districts. This 
officer, the faujdnr as he was called, retained on tho part of the nawab 
sufficient appearance of power to make it the interest of each zemindar 
to secure himself by continuing to pay his revenue, or as much of 
it as would satisfy the nawab. Beyond that point probably tho 
faujdars did not care to go, as the system of the nawabs was rather a 
military occupation of the country whore the zemindars, their tribute 
hearers, were the potentates, than the administration of the country 
hs their own. 

20. When tho British undertook the collection of the revenues, 
however, the ffcnjdars appear to have been charged with duties somewhat 
different, from those they performed under the Muhammadan Government. 
I ho British idea of administration was not military occupation, and the 
faujdars became merely high officers of police. They formed part of 
a police system established by Warren Hastings, and had under them 
thanadars, or officers in charge of smaller jurisdictions. As there had 
been under the Muhammadans two iuujdaris, one at Bliusna and one at 
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Mirzanagar, so both of these appear to have been retained in the first 
police system of Jessore. 

******** 

21. Such, then, was the condition of the district prior to 1781, when 
English administration was first established. More of the details will 
appear as we go on ; but the general view given in this chapter 
will aid materially in the apprehension of what comes after. It is 
as it were the starting point in our history of the administration oi 
tho district. 


TIT — Tin' Ditablixhtnent of British Aftmimtration iti ike District, 1781. 

In April 1781 the Govcrnoi-f»«moral increased very great Jy' Ui ; nu:n- 

Court established at hero! m Bengal. Th< e only: 

jessora. a dozen before. aud now t wice that number wore 

added. One of the new adawluts (as they were called) thus established 
was the adawlut at Moorly, and its jurisdiction included the wlolo of 
the present districts of Jessore and Furreedpore, and that part ot the 
24-Pero-unnahs which lies oast of the River Ichhamati. Moorly wus 
selectecl as the head-quarters of this district (or province, as it used then 
to be denominated), because it was the head-quarters of the Muhammadan 
Government, such as it was. The proximity of Chanchra, the seat oi the 
raja of Jessore, was probably the reason why Moorly originally ha 1 
become the head-quarters of the district. The adawlut or civil court 
thus established was indifferently termed the adawlut at Moorly or the 
adawlut of Jessore. The latter name of course superseded the former, 
w'heu ten years later the head-quarters of the district were removed 

from Moorly to their present location. , 

2. Tho same Government order declared that the judges ot these 
courts were to exercise also the powers vested in the 
The magistrate. faujdars and thanadars, a system which was thus 

abolished all over Bengal. The faujdars were, as has been said, high 
officers of police, aud the thanadars were the police officers who had 
charge of police stations. Their abuse of power, and the oppressions 
they committed, had become notorious; and it was this chiefly that e 
to their abolition and the transference of their functions to an English 

officer located in the district. , . , . • . j 

3 In respect of these police functions the judge was denominated 

also magistrate. He took the place of the faujdar, being a pure officer 
of police, and the thanadars who still remained in existence were made 

subordinate to him as magistrate.. . 

4. This origin of the district magistracy will account >or the 
name of “ faujdaiv ’ applied up to the present day 
Thefanjdan. to the magisterial jurisdiction. The functions of 

the “ faujdari courts ” have, however, .entirely changed; for “ 

uo'V an almost purely judicial institution, it was at its tot establishment 

hi l?Sl a purely police jurisdiction. The duty of the magistrate was 
Sen only tbs mJmpement of the police: he had to apprehend oHoude.s, 
but with their trial ho had nothing to do. 
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5. The duty of trying accused persons was performed by an officer 
called the “ daroga; ” and within the Moorly 
jui'isdiction there were two darogas, one at Jessore 

and one at Bhusna. The daroga was subordinate solely to the Nazim 
of Moorshedabad, and the Government was very particular to instruct 
the magistrate that ho had over the daroga no authority whatever. 
The Nazim had, in fact, never conceded to the British Government the 
power of trying and punishing criminals. (G. 3-7-81 ; M. 22-1-82.) 

6. The British Government also had no authority over the darogas, 
although, desirous to keep itself acquainted with the details of the 
administration of criminal justice, it imlc v 1 the Nazim to direct the 
darogas to submit to it through f l .o m tgl.-tralfes a monthly statement of 
their criminal proceedings. (G. !> 10-81.) 

7. The ilaroguVpowers w< *o exceedingly limited ; in fact, he was 

who >oMf rted -uses for the order of the Nazim (or rather 
t ho : i 1 . ;r. ,-•!■ officer i opointed for this and other duties), than a 

judge empowered himself to deal with criminals. Petty cases he could 
deal with by inflicting small periods of imprisonment ; hut these cases 
wore very few compared with the number he had to refer for order to 
the Nizamat. (M. 17-10-81.) 

8. The daroga also had charge of the jail and of the records. 

T , . .. So far as regarded the execution of sentences 

pronounced by the uaib Nazim, the magistrate 
hud a certain supervision. We find the magistrate occasionally making 
to the British Government proposals regarding the treatment of oonviots, 
a subject on which more will bo said hereafter. Also it was through 
the magistrate that the darogas received the orders pronouced by the 
naib Nazim, aud the magistrate on one oocasion submitted to Govern¬ 
ment a oomplaint that the daroga of Bhusna would not receive an 
officer whom he had sent to see the sentences carriod into execution. In 
respect of the jail also wo find that the daroga was obliged to get the 
magistrate’s approval of his estimates for repairs before he sent them up 
to the Nizamat. (M. 8-3-84, 3-10-81, 31-12-88.) 

9. Such then was the system of criminal administration when first 
established in 1781. The judicial part was performed by the daroga, a 
Muhammadan olfioer acting under the Muhammadan Government, and 
the executive part was performed by the magistrate, au English officer 
acting under the English Government. (Board’s Reg. 6-4-81.) 

10. The Governor-General, when he established the court at 
Mr. Henckeii, judge. Moorly, appointed Mr. Tilrnan Heuokoll to he 
Mr. Rocke, assistant. judge and magistrate, and Mr. Richard Rooke 

to be his register. The judge got Rs. 1,300 a month at first, but 
on 27th February 1784 his salary as judge was raised to Rs. 2,000, 
and he got Rs. 600 more as magistrate. A reduction was afterwards 
made, for on 9th May 1786 his pay as judge is stated at Rs. 1,120. 
Besides pay he received also a portion of the institution fees deposited 
with eivil court plaints. The register’s salary was only Rs. 300. 

11. These two men, Tilman Henokell and Richard Roc!, e, remained 
a long time connected with Jessore. They were both, men of more than 
ordinary ability. Mr. Henokell’s name is still remembered in some parts 
oi the district, and we shall observe in the history of his administration 
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how admirably he did his work. His acquaintance with every subject 
afleotino- his district was most intimate; and no wrong was too remote for 
his energy to grapple with, no advantage too distant for him to strive after. 
The idea of his administration was, that it was the duty of Government to 
procure the peaco and comfort of the mass of the inhabitants, though it 
mio-ht involve some harm in respect of the Company's commercial 
interests. These views were a little too advanced for his age, for there 
was then too great an inclination on the part of Government officials 
to look upon the native as bom only to be a means of profit to the 
Company. Mr. Henebdl was never unmindful of lus employers 
mercantile interest, bm lie always set this before him i< y hiidutv,— 
to o-uard the then almost holplc» natives from the oppressions to which 
they were subjects, ip the commercial officer., of the Company as well 
as by their own zemindars. . , |K ... . t 

|2 Mr. Rocke apparently began Ins service m l / o I. m Jessoio. 
While -he was Mr. Hcnckell’s subordinate^ he always earned out 
Mr. Henckell’s views, and when ho suceeodeu luni in his oHioo, lie 
continued his policy. In fact, the fruits of Mr. Henokoll s administration 
am for a long time visible in the history of the district; and it is certain 
that its early records.derive great interest from the fact that it was two 
8H ch men as Henokell and Rocke who wereat the'head of alfairs duung 
the time which intervened between its first establishment m lt*l and 
the completion of Lord Cornwallis’ reforms, which by L Jo had changed 
f be first crude attempts at district government lor a system substantially 
the same as that which ever since has .prevailed. 


XIII._ The Police Administration.— 1781-90. 

Mr Henckell arrived at Moorly in the middle of May L 81, and 
shortly afterwards submitted his proposals for the 
Police system reformed, ^modelling of the police force. The faujdars 
i i /!«• Wn recalled to the great satisfaction of the people 
i^rUMorS he whole police yftem 

ni ears to have Seen one of oppression ami corruption. Iheu. hai « . n 

Sir'llrmnalis_Bhusna, Mimiimgar (near lnmohini), Noabad 

: Hlnah andDharmpur, and subordinate to these thannahs were several 
i 1 • i A f hannah at Shahujial is also m one place referred to. I hi i o 
“paid officers at the thannahs, but the chaukies worked by means of 

n - . a obtain a livelihood by capturing innocent persons 
Vtorilnfmonov frito them-a system wiiiel, tho fanjdnrsan, 
Ladars, their superiors certainly nuule no omleavojm to prevent, an. 

"T «i.wt 

. ' env There were certainly a considerable number of pieinp" . 
*f *? “f; deposed to think that the innocent were hardly sale from 

' w m with the guilty. Mr. Henckell goes so far as to say 
1 Lt.Hishment of the four tliannahs abovemonl iotietl • rendered 

for daooits and robbers to commit depredation 
itbont S with their deserts ” But thisis hardly . onswtont with 
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liat he states about the oppressions of the faujdars, and the collusion of 
their subordinates with robbers, or with the undoubted fact that at the 
time when he joined the district there were bands of robbers, fifty 
strong, roaming about it. The faujdars, no doubt, did something to 
check robbery and dacoity; but people were contented in those days 
with results that would now be considered disgraceful. (M. 24-5-81. 
18-0-81.) 

^ hat Mr. Honokell proposed was rather a change of personnel 
than a change of system. Assuming himself the position and authority 
of the two abolished faujdars, he proposed to station at each of 
io |our thaunahs a girdwar, or head polico officer, whoso business it 
would bo to apprehend daeoits and forward them for trial to Moorly. 
Their subordinates wore not to be informers, but to be foreign sepoys, 
as native barkandazes were so apt to collude with olibndcrs. Ilis polico 
wore to possoss more of the military than of tho detective character, and 
f nis seems to have suited the thou work; for the aim thon proposed 
was not the prosecution .of minor offences, but the checking of great 
ones dacoity and murder, and such like. When a dacoity occurred 
the investigation consisted chiefly in following up the gang to their 
mines; and as the gang relied rather upon their strength than upon the 
secrecy of their proceedings, this was simply a gatosi-military expedi- 
uon. When the pursuing detachment reached the lair of the gang, 
ie zemindar through his servants (who had always a semi-police 
character) was expected, and usually compelled by pressure on the 
part of the Government officers, to deliver up the men. 

4- The zemindars, it should be noted, are not talked of as having 
Zemiudari police. separate police establishments. They were ex- 

peoted, by means of their ordinary servants, to 
protect property from plunder and hand over offenders to the authorities ; 
aiiu when Mr. Henckell’s girdwars and thanadars were appointed, they 
were to help iu and to see to the performance of these duties, and could 
M^Yt . C0 ’ o P era li°D on the part of tho zemindar’s servants. 

ITenokel 1 in an early letter complains that tho zcmindai'’s naib at 
oisna had refused to give paiks and nakdis (armed footmen) to assist 
tue regular police. (M. 29-9-81.) 

««-. ^ be observed that the establishment of a thannah at 

ooiiy was no part either of the previously existing system of police 
?' 0 ^ r ' Henckell’s proposals. I presume Mr. Henckell himself 
in ended to do the work which in other places was done by the 
Tanadars. When his proposals were accepted by Government, a 
M °* khy sepoys was established at Moorly, besides thirty each at 
lrzanagar and Bhusna, and four at Dharmpur, which was a small 
lanuah. . Noabad is not mentioned as having any such force; the 
r U< i° f! Cloned at Khulna in connection with the salt department was 
pio laoly considered to afford sufficient military strength. (M. 2-4-82.) 

If r Hiis system of ] loliee, which cost perhaps Rs. 800 or 850 a month, 
Police duties e&tiidv Turned out far too expensive for the commercial 
to zemindius. ideas of the Government. The Government began 
by ordering, in opposition to Mr. Henckell’s 
remonstrances, the substitution of barkandazes for eepoys; nod before 
. ns was carried out they ordered the entire abolition of the polio© 
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establishment, except that the force at Moorly was to be retained. 

(M. 2-4-82 ; <j. 29-6-82.) . . , M . A . 

7 The Government order which directed this step declared that 

« all zemindars, choudharis, and taluqdars, conformable to the original 
and fundamental tenure on which they hold their zemmdans and otlior 
lands, are to take effectual care that no robberies, burglaries, or mur¬ 
ders, be committed within their districts.” Thoy were to do then- 
utmost to bring all offenders to justice; they were to erect thannahs 
wherever the magistrate should direct, to appoint officers for them, and 
to he answerable for the good conduct of the people they stationed at 
them, and for their obeying the orders of the magistrate. Persons 

suffering from robbery were to be reimbursed for their losses by the 

zemindar of the lands where the robbers lived, or of the lands within 
which the robbery was committed; and if any zemindar committed 
or connived at murder, or robbery, or other breach ol the peace lie 
was to be punished with death. He was liable also to piunshment for 
other misconduct according to the nature of the case. (Or. 

8 Under this tremendous order the zemindars were obliged to 
give recognizances to carry out the duties required of them, and the 

followng^lacM were^elwteiHbr thnnnnhs^^ ^ ^ >nd 

Sly &“ Batiapara, and Tahna, in the Bh^a oatato, 
Kaliaani and Jhenida, in the Muhammadshahi estate, (lhese an 
Batiapara had been chaukies under the Bhusna thaunah.) 

Sid 1 HaveH° h ?pl a rU^ Hog 111 )’ 

Sultaupurh ^ r [ um j jel , 0 p thannalis was thus increased from five (moludiug 

Mnorlvl to thirteen—a decentralization necessitated by the change of 
system^ The zemindars naturally objected to having to hear all this 
expense, hut I cannot find that any answer was vouchsafed to their 

remonstrances. ^ og T noted above, was allowed to .retain at 

i j n ‘ r f prs a certain force which was considered to be available foi 
m expedition to any place whither the perpetration of any olfenoe might 

re „der it to have been changed from 

time to" time by the magistrate; for in 1791 the mag.st.ate gives the 

chaukies^bur ndleswest of Magnrah), Jhenida Taragon,a, Maheshpm. 

Sue 1« (which by some eiror contains Jhenida_twiog les 

rskX m whu^i B «»h tif 

nftnd there had been some rectification of b„„„dar» also on the 

24 .Pc ? nnnahs tmindars bore the burden of 

. the policeestablishments, continued from 

Not fully carried out. I?g2 until 1791 or 92, when Lord ,‘V 

reformed the administration. The magistrates were however a ova, , 
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temporary purposes, to employ girdwars and tlianadars; and under this 
permission the magistrate of Jessore managed practically to keep up two 
Government thannahs (Jhenida and Noahad) as noted above; hut with 
this exception the whole burden lay on the zemindars. With an active 
and energetic magistrate like Mr. Henckell, the evils that would 
naturally spring from such a police sj^stom had less chance of develop¬ 
ment ; but still the utmost that could be said for it, after some years of 
trial, was, that the police was better than it had been in the time of the 
faujdars, that is, before any European officer was stationed at Jessore. 
What there was of good in it, arose from the circumstance that the 
Government and its officers practically took upon themselves, and away 
from the zemindars, the supervision and management of the police 
work. (M. 16-9-91.) 

13. The -peremptory declarations of June 1782 had, in fact, 
become a dead letter. The zemindars’ liability to give compensation for 
robbery was never enforced except in extreme cases. The only part 
of the order that remained in force was that which laid upon them the 
obligation to keep up and pay for the thannah establishments; and 
even this part of the order was, as wo have seen, not enforced in the 
case of Jhenida and Noabad. No other result "was possible where a 
sort of joint responsibility and authority was given to the magistrate— 
a man of energy, who entered on these matters from motives ol duty 
and tho zemindar, who no doubt did always as little as he could, and 
whose only motive was tho fear of consequences. 

14. The plan of managing the police through the zemindars had 

broken down. For the Muhammadan Government, careless el details, 
and desiring nothing but the most superficial result, it might auswer; 
but when English administration was carried into the districts, the new 
idea arose that tho world was not made for the enjoyment of a lew 
great families, who might manage overythiug. as they chose. It was 
impossible to hope for the due performance of public duty from indivi¬ 
duals who had nothing to'' gain by doing their work, and little or 
nothing to lose by not doing it; and zomindars could hardly be 
expected to co-operate zealously with the magistrates, who had come to 
deprive them of their previously almost irresponsible authority. And 
thus the magistrates ignored the zemindars, who were little moro than 
obstructives, and expected from them only obedience to specific orders 
addressed to them. From that time till now the public duties ol 
zemindars have continually diminished, and their responsibilities aie 
always changing from actual to nominal. _ 

15. A few words must be said here regarding the establishment 

T 0 f p a t r ol boats in the Sundarban rivers, I ho 

Ihe Sundarban police. J from the easte rn districts^ Calcutta was 

nearly the same that it now is; boats entered at Ko.ohua and passed 
along by Faqirhat, Khulna, across the Kabadsk near Ohamlkhali. and so 
on-past Kaliganj. Ther'o was also, as there is now, au outer ion .e j a 
this senilis to have been used only when the inner one could not be, 

' that is, by large bools of 1,500 to 2,000 maunds during the i iy m<m 

(M. 31-5-89.);' v . , , 

16. These routes wore naturally the rosovt of robbers; amt not 

only did people go there for the express purpose of eofiami mg l ’-' ! ' > 
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but many persons, pursuing ordinarily the occupation of fishermen m 
the rivers, made experiments at daeoity when a favorable oppor¬ 
tunity occurred. Frequented thus by robbers, the rivers must have 
been exceedingly unsafe, for the route did not then lie, as xt now 
lies, amid cultivated lands and settled villages, but the rivers 
flowed through forest, and uninhabited jungle lay on both sides ot 

them. (M. 81-9-89.) , , . * 

17. The Sundarbans were always the resort ot robbers and 
dacoits, and their depredations at length attracted the attention ot 
Government, who called on the magistrate to propose moans for its pre¬ 
vention, and, adopting his recommendation, established six guard-boats 
to patrol the rivers and escort the ships. This was in 1/88, and a, year 
did not pass before Government began to ropeut so lavish an expepdit^e, 
and to consider that, in accordance with the usual plan, the bm Jen mi^ht 
be advantageously laid on the zemindars. There was at that time 

stationed atBackerganj an officer termed “ commissioner for tho suppres¬ 
sion of robberies in Backerganj ” and Government thought they ^uW do 
i hrougli him and the zemindars all they were bound to do. A B ai 
Henckell remonstrated strongly, and in consequence of his representation 
the force of guard-boats was retained. (M. 18-6-81, G. 1— 

M. 1-5-88, 31-5-89 ; G. 10-6-89.) 


<SL 


18. 


Instances of crime* 


19. 

Hiru Sirdar’s band. 


A few incidents, gathered from the correspondence of Mr. 

Henckell, will serve the purpose of showing the 
state of the district as regards enme and as 

In the letter written immediately after his arrival m 1781, 
he states that a most noted dacoit, one Hu a Sirdar, 
was at a place forty miles off; that he had ofton 
committed the “most horrid depredations on ryots. Ihenawabof 
Moorshedabad had frequently sent orders to have him ^ ested ’ d but ^ 0 

(M. 24-5-81 o{ ^ nbout 3 ,000 in number 

20. in January / j upon an escort conveying 

Plunder of Government 4Q 000 from p.kusna to Calcutta. They 

treasure. _ , ’ d carr i e d off part of the treasure. I do 

murdered part of the escort anocameu p arres tcd at Amtah 

rmt think th^ dacoits woro c&ptiuod ? 0 '■ , 99 i cq . 

(mdnapore); but they turned out to be the wrong people. (G. 22-1-83, 

Salt Gontrdlei 2o ^ R the ancestor of the Naral family, 

21. Kali oankar p;a r ^ we shall have more to do here- 

Knii sankar Bay, of » ^ £ his first appearance in Mr Henckell s 

5 X, - “a dacoit A SU* dUurlU the peace ” I repeat 
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ere simply what I find written in the letters, but Kali Sankar appears 
to have been much more of a ‘ lathial 3 zemindar than a dacoit. 

22. On the night of 8th June 1784, Kali Sankar, with his brother 
Nandu Datt, and an armed band, attacked and plundered a rice boat 
and wounded the manjlii. To arrest the plunderers Henokell sent out 
a band of sepoys under a girdwar, Kutbullah, who came up with the 
enemy at Naral. Kali Sankar, however, had 1,500 men there, and 
prepared to give battle, forming his men into four divisions. Tho fight 
lasted three hours, and Kali Sankar gained the day, having killed two 
and wounded fifteen of the magistrate’s force; Kutbullah himself was 
among the wounded. 

23. receiving tidings of this defeat, Plenekell sent out 
reinforcements, <,hd succeeded by their means in capturing Nandu Datt 
and other riagleaduis, but Kali Sankar himself could not be found. Ho 
had fled to the protection of the zemindar of Nattore, who, when ordered 
to deliver him up, let him escape to Calcutta, where he was again 
concealed by the zemindar’s Calcutta agent. After much trouble and 
delay ho was finally apprehended and was brought into Moorly under 
an escort of forty men, a measuro which “ tended to restore peace and 
tranquillity to tho province.” (M. 27-6-84, 19-7-84, 30-8-84, 4-1-85, 
13-4-85.) 

24. The case is not further noticed in the correspondence, but I 

am informed Kali Sankar was tried by the daroga and was discharged. 
The particulars I do not know, but I was told that the oflence ho 
committed was not a dacoity properly speaking, but a “ lut-taraz, 
intended to annoy a wealthy mercantile family who had oilended him. 
Still he surely ought to have been punished for his armed resistance 
to his apprehenders. ^ # . . 

25. The conduct of the raja of Nattore in this case is a fair 
Collusion of zemindars specimen of the manner in which lie performed 

with criminals. the polico functions expected ot nun. Mr. 

Henckell complains, on 80th August 1784, that the raja does not properly 
keep up the Bhusna thauuah, and certainly there was much dacoity going 
on in Bhusna. About the same time that Kali Sankar’s case occurred an 
attack was made on the Bhusna thannah by a body ot armed men, who 
rescued eight dacoits in confinement there; and at the same time anot ter 
body also was out in Bhusna committing depredations. (M. ~ > *6-< f-> 

26. The raja of Nattore was not the only zoruindar who connived 
Increase of crime, and at the escape of great °ffenders. It appears to 

its remedy. have been far too common a piactioe , and the 

natural result was an increase of crime, which showed it so f mai '*-t y 
in 1785 and 1786. In the end of 1786 both tho Collector of Mulmm- 
inadshahi and the resident of Sonabavia (cloth faotory) wrote to he 
magistrate, complaining of the frequent robberies wad the numerous 
bands of dacoits, and desiring the landholders to be caLod on o c o 
duty. Mr. Henckoil’s answer to the latter is noteworthy. He wrote 
that he had sent a force to seek out and apprehend the delinquents, and 
had warned the zemindars to give him information of all robberies; ana 
he sent to the resident a dacoit whose sentence oi death naa raw 
arrived, requesting him to hang him in a conspicuous p ace r\«n 10 
factory, and thus <{ strike terror into the dacoits^ ( » ’ 

Muham. 24-12-86; Res. Son. 28-12-8G; M. 4-1*8/.) 
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27. An event which occurred in 1788 will afford an example of the 

boldness of daeoits in those times. In October of that year a body of 
dacoits attacked a boat which contained eight sepoys, commanded by 
a naik, and of the sepoys three were thrown, overboard and drowned. 
The dacoits for a time got clear off, but a party was sent after them to 
capture them. They eflected the capture of twenty-two, but only after 
two or three of their party were wounded. (M. 23-10-88.) _ 

28. Further information under this head will be found when we 
notice the relations between the magistrate and the commercial depart¬ 
ments, and the fights between them. But it is necessary fust to make 
some remarks on the judicial arrangements. 


XIV.— The Administration of Criminal Jmlicc.-A 781-90. 

We have already st ated that the magistrate had no judicial criminal 
powers; all that ho did was to receive cases from Ins police subordinates 
and send them on, if he thought fit, for trial before the daroga, an 

officer entirely subordinate to the Nazim. , 

2, In 1785 the Government empowered magistrates to near 
’ , petty cases of assault, abuse, and pilfering, and to 

tobcarpetVcase”!' inflict in them punishments not. exceeding four 

days’ imprisonment or 15 stripes. Beyond this no mterferonce was 
made with'the daroga’s authority until the establishment ot Loul 

Cornwallis’ system. (G. 15-4-85.) 

8 . The delay in the hearing of cases seems to have been very 
great. From the- statements of 1 < <10 it appeals 
Great delays. that the accused took, on an average, a month 

to pass out of the magistrate’s hands into the daroga’s, and there they 
remained for months . 0 The magistrate, reporting on the extern after 
ton years’ trial, sayB that if confession is obtained from the umd, m 
if proofs are speedily produced, seutence may be pronounced within 
seven or eight Lentils ;and in cases where there is no such plain sailing, 
he <rives instances where the accused have remained under trial foi four 
and” even for six years. It may be stated as a set-off against this that 
persons who had been tried and were waiting lor the senteiice to come 
from the Nazim were sometimes Jet out on bails and even muideieis 

and robbers were so treated. (M. 19-12- -9.) . . . 

, 4 For this tremendous delay there was no excuse m the amount 

of work to be done, for the average was only about one ^o eaoh day 
between the magistrate and the daroga. The reason lay in the ahsi r 
system by which almost every trial in Bengal had to be laid before the 
/nil) Nazim for order, instead of being decided on the spot. 

5 It is impossible to judge now of the quality ot he justioe 
administered in the darogas courts. The darogas 
Lenity. Eeem } iave tended to lenity, for the magistrate 

complains in one place of the small sentences awarded in oases o 
and ^murder and suggests that the magistrate should bo allo wed to 
i f < . 1Tin h jj, darogas’ courts to see to the proper conducting of 
IrX intmit-Ipril 1791 I find some case* <>f 

robbery punished with 39 stripes, or with four months oi one yea 

imprisonment. (M. 19-12-39.) 
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G. The punishments awarded were death, imprisonment, stripes, 

Punishment* or l° ss a The imprisonment was 

often perpetual imprisonment; and frequently 
sentences of imprisonment were passed without specification of period, 
or during pleasure, or until the prisoner made reparation ot the injury 
ho had inflicted, or until he found security for good conduct. When the 
British Government assumed charge of the jails, in the beginning of 
1792, it was found that of 300 prisoners in the Jessore jail, there were 
108 cases in which the imprisonment was thus unlimited. Some of 
these cases were of murder, but. most of them were of robbery; one 
case was a case of assault. There can be no doubt that the men so 
imprisoned were simply forgotten. (M. 11-2-92.) 

7 . One peculiar proceeding dooorves note. TV hen a man was 
arrested. Ido ju-operty was also at the same time seized. If he 
was finally condemned, his property was confiscated; if he was 
released, tho property was returned to him, minus the deductions 
privately made by the police officials, whose duty it was to return it. 
It was certainly very unreasonable for the criminal courts in the 
same breath to confiscate a man’s property and sentence him to 
make reparation for his offence and stay in prison till he did so. 
(M. 16-9-91.) 

8 . The jails were in charge of the darogas, and not of the 
magistrates ; and tho treatment of prisoners was a subject that received 

Tr „_. , e • , no proper attention at the hands of the Mussulman 

T-eatment of comets. Go l vcv Uent, so that the magistrates were always 

pointing out the insufficiency of the means adopted for punishment. 
The discipline enforced among convicts was so lax, that tho prisoners 
were hardly debarred from free intercourse with outsiders. They 
remained perfect^ idle, and in some cases at least, if not in all, were 
allowed to go to make bazar for themselves. Imprisonment could 
therefore hardly he very efficacious as a deterrent. Loss of a limb one 
would think to he a deterrent punishment, but the magistrate says that 
prisonors are often brought up under new charges who have already 
lost one or even two limbs. Death itself even, says the magistrate, 
had few terrors to men who were fatalists so far as they had any 
creed at all. (M. 2-4-82; 0. 20-7-87; M. 19-12-89.) 

9 . So early as 1782 Mr. Henckell drew attention to this, and 
suggested that notorious prisoners might he sent to sea, as so many 
captains of ships were then looking for native sailors and could not got 
them. Tho sending prisoners to sea would make them lose their caste, 
end thus add a new and effective element to the punishment. IKo 
ordinary prisoners Mr. Henckell proposed to employ m such public 
works as were then going on at Budge-Budge. (M. 2-4-82.) 

10. Nothing came of this proposal, but Mr. Henckell aueiwauls 

p . proposed a now scheme, which for some time boie 

c-.. rt „,„ yprawsd . l he ] ffiimo ae-Suadarbanplan.” .It w . 

scheme for the reclamation of the Sundarbans partly by giving grants 
to zemindars and taluqdars, partly by means of convicts. AVe shall 
treat of this plan subsequently, and notice it now only so lav as regains 
*he proposal to establish a convict colony by allotting small grants 
°f lands to all but tho most atrocious of lenders, \\iih regaid to 
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these last, Mr. Henckoll was consistent in his opinion that there was 
only oiig way with them—namely, to send them out of the country. 
(M. 4-4-84; C. 20-7-87.) 

11. The Board of Revenue, who were then the authorities 
also iu criminal matters, approved the schomo, and Mr. Henokell 
applied for long .term prisoners from all the districts round about 
to be sent to him that his convict colony might be commenced. 
Nothing, however, was done in the way of so disposing of prisoners. 
(13d. 80-9-86; M. 22-11-85.) 

12. Again Mr. Henckell submitted another proposal for the 

treatment of convicts. It was that long-term 

Transportation nnd prisoners should all ho transported, and that those 
forced labor proposed. () f Copter terms should bo made to work on 

roads. This proposal was approved by the Governor-General, who 
recommended its adoption to the naib Nazim. I do not know if it was 
then carried into effect, but the system of employing prisoners in 
road works was in operation shortly after the criminal administration 
was transferred from Muhammadan to British hands. (G. 21-5-88; 

C. 7-2-98, 17-2-00, 21-9-00.) 


XV .—The Administration of Civil Just ice.— 1781-90. 


So far we have been writing solely of Mr. Henckell’s duties as 
magistrate; but bis principal designation and his 
l be judge. principal duty was that of civil judge. There is 

naturally very little of interest attaching to this branch of lus duty, for 
almost nil the correspondence refers to particular eases which have long 
ago lost all their interest. . . . 

2. Of other and subordinate civil judges no mention is made till 

. . after the code of 179-3 permitted the appointment 

Jg&ZT of munsiffs ; hut before that date a great deal of 

the petty work used to bo done by the zemindars 
and naibs, to whom the judge referred cases for disposal. He did not 
so refer cases above Us. 100 in value, but such cases were very few. ^ 

3, This system of reference did not work well. Almost all me 
snits were suits regarding land, or disputes about bramhuttar (or^ rent- 
free) laud, or claims in respect of excessive demand ol rent. In 
all these matters the zemindars and their naibs had a direct interest, 
opposed generally to the complainants, and reference usually meant 
denial of justice. Mr. Ilenclvoll was so well aware of this, that lc*s 
than half a year after his arrival at Jessore he appointed ameens, 
or subordinate judges as it were, at Bhusna and at bkakujial, to 
whom oases might be referred. This, however, was, on grounds ox 
economy, disapproved^ by the Government. (J. .2-10-81, M. 18 6-81, 

S.D.A. 6-4-82.) , , 

4, We must not award to the judge of 1781 the same paramount 
.. jurisdiction which the judge of 1870 exercises, 
^Limited power of the ^ ^ ^ ^ to do wit h the actsof other 

public officers. Bach department was, as it were, complete in itself ; 
the judges were, for example, prohibited entirely from interfering 
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in questions about rent and revenue, these being solely within the 
collector’s jurisdiction. Their relations with the commercial depart¬ 
ments, which were similar, we shall presently discuss in full. So 
also, in matters entirely, within their authority, they were to consult 
tho convenience of other departments. "Ryots engaged in the Com¬ 
pany’s manufactures they could not summon otherwise than through the 
Company’s manufacturing officers; and they were enjoined to bo specially 
carelul in summoning any one during the season of ljr.uvy v venue 
collections, that is, the months immediately following tho aununn and 
cold weather harvests. (G. 5-12-81, 16-4-82, 26-7-82; J. 2741-82.) 

5. Tho civil jurisdiction at that time was ruled rather by the 

Inter-diatrtct relations. defendant's residence than by any other considera¬ 
tion : a onr-Y AuUtAUi ua. \ £ 0 SG0 ]- ro dl*CSS at tllO 

hands of vfiu j'uuge to wiiom tho defendant wassubjw. w 0 consequently 
tiiuf ex- OS of transfers of suits from one district to another; and s Wietimes, 
when two or three zemindars having their residences ill different 
districts arc fighting about a piece of land, we find the judge^ 0 £ ^ ie 
different districts corresponding about the case. 

6 . Similarly, we find tho various magistrates treating each 0 |-} ier 
somewhat like potentates of adjacent countries. The ono lolls tho 

of some offender having taken refuge in this other's district, and 
him to capture him; the other having effected the capture, calls 0 , ev* 
first to give evidence of the offender's guilt, in order that he might 
hand him over. (M. 21-4-88.) 


XVI .—The (Salt Department and its Fights with the Magistrate. —1781-90. 

Besides tho departments that had to do with tho administration of 
T v ,. iustice and the collection of revenue, there Were 

the commercial departments. There was a salt 
department, whose jurisdiction extended ail over the south of tho dist rict, 
and whose local chief was a salt agent, a Mr. biwart, Mr. liiwart had 
two or three assistants, and an unlimited number of sttboidinates, 
including a small military force at Khulna. The head-quarters oi the 
salt department were at Khulna (for the so-called Kaymaugal provision 
of salt) and Jaynagar*. . „ " , 

There was also a cloth factory at Sonabaria, and another at 
The cloth factory. Buran, now both within tho limits of the 24-1 er- 

gunnahs. . . , 

If tho Government were now to establish any oommeioia 
Th . . . , transaction in the districts, it would render all 

cir independence. servants and ft ll their transactions amenable 

the ordinary course to the established courts of judicature. But 
such was not the system in force in 1781. The judicial departments 
were expected to consult the conveuieuce of the salt department, just as 
much as the salt department was expected to yield to that ot the courts 
of judicature. Not only were disputes arising out ot salt transactions 
declared to be deoidable by the salt officials, and not by the ordinary 
couitg, but the courts wereoveu to avoid sending for perseus engager. itt 
the Uompany’s salt manufactures during their wovkiug season. 


• vtoW*® 
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3. The salt officials were in the district long before there was 
any civil court established within it. They had therefore all along 
exercised uncontrolled authority in their own matters, and when a judge 
came to Jessore they were disposed to resent his enterference. On the 
other hand, the judge, when ho came to the district, came without an3 r 
particular instructions as to his relations with the salt authorities, and 
was disposed to think he had jurisdiction in matters in which they were 
concerned as well as in other matters. 

4 . There can be little doubt that the salt system was founded upon 

the most grievous oppression. The plan followed 
‘ a 1 S * TS om ‘ iu the manufacture was that the salt agent, or his 

assistants, contracted with certain persons called nialangbies for the engage¬ 
ment of people assalt-boi llv/ *‘ J * malanghies large advances were 

made, and they in 1 'turn made advances to ssix- ndfr ere or nai bandars. 
The cont- ract these maihandars was that they were at a certain 
season of ^ 10 T oar proceed to specified places far south intheSundar- 
bans ar 1 ^ there to give their personal labor in the manufacture of salt. 

g Now, the malanghies were an unscrupulous race of men. 
Bonn ^ by their contracts to produce a certain number of salt-boilers, 
the y ~cared little how it was done, and it was directly to their interest 
that ,^ ie maihandars should get as little as possible for their labor. The 
7 'p audars were impressed and compelled by force to take advances. 
Having taken advances, they were compelled to leave their homes and 
go to work like slaves at the salt-pans. If they refused, the malanghies 
complained against them to the salt 'officials, who, being directly 
interested in the extension of salt manufacture, were sure to find the 
maihandars to be in the wrong; if they complained against the 
malanghies, they could complain only to the salt officials, who were 
sure to side with their oppressors. The malanghies were vested also 
with certain powers to enable them to drive the maihandars to work, 
and to recover their advances from them. These powers were 
dreadfully abused by the malanghies, who strove to make money by 
their exercise, sure always to come off best when any complaint was 
made against their doings. 

6 . When, therefore, the judge came to the district, it was natural 
that the maihandars should apply to him for protection, and he spent 
a great deal of trouble in adjusting matters between the maihandars 
and the malanghies, who were determined to reoeive back Rs. 20. for 
every Rs. 4 they had advanced. The deputy salt agent resented this as 
poaching upon his preserves, but Henckell responded by condemning 
the oppression of the malanghies, and the subordinate salt agents who 
were in collusion with them, and said he should provide against their ' 
repeating their conduct. (J. 8-9-81.) 

. 7. "This was ouly the first note in the war that broke out between 
Henckell and the salt officials, who now for the 
) v , a T first time had an observer of their deeds. Hr. 

and tho suit oincus. HenckeU continued to hear and determine dis¬ 

putes arising from salt transactions, till one day in 1784, when his 
peons had gone to arrest and attach the property of a judgment-debtor 
who owed some money on account of salt advances, Mr. Ewart, the 
salt agout, arrested the peons and complained to Government against 
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Henckell’s interference. A second time lie did the same thing, 
arresting a body of peons sent by Henckell. The result of these pro¬ 
ceedings was, that the Board of Revenue directed the salt agent to 
withdraw his protection from tho judgment-debtor. Mr. Ewart did 
so, but took care first to let the debtor abscond. (J. 12-10-84, 29-10-84, 
14-11-84, 5-3-85.) 

8 . A short time after this, Mr. Honckell submitted to Government 
a complaint regarding the proceedings' of tho salt 
agont and his subordinates, of whose conduct ho 
gives somo examples. First ho narrated the case 

of a man named John Peters, a subordinate of Mr. Ewart’s vho had 
impressed fifteen boatmen who were quite unwilling to serve. reduce 
them to obedience, Peters employed such forco that four of them dis¬ 
appeared, ana vvero supposed to have lost their lives; others of them 
were put in confinement. Heuekell receiving intelligence, had seut 
oui men to release these latter, hut Mr. Ewart met them in person, and 
by force prevented their executing their intention. (M. 12-5-85.) 

9. Another case he represented, where Mr. Ewart had sent an 
agent, one Jagmohan, to a villago with an order upon the villagers to 
deliver up whatever maihandars they had. If they did not obey, 
Mr. Ewart threatened to send a military force (which ho had under him) 
to seize the first persons they came across. When the agent Jagmohan 
came with his escort, tho people remonstrated with him, saying that 
they had never been subject to the salt manufacture ; but this excuse 
he would not hear, aud ho seized and heat their headmen. This 
exasperated the villagers, who attempted a rescue, hut four of them 
were shot dowu by the agent’s men. Mr. Henckell, when he received 
information of this outrage, issued a warrant to arrest the agent, but, 
as in the other case, Mr. Ewart had protected him, and would not let 
him bo arrested. (M. 12-5-85, 23-5-85.) 

10. The Board called on Mr. Ewart for explanations in these 
matters, and though these were not satisfactory, they merely warned 
Mr. Ewart against 6uch proceedings in future. The Board seem to 
have been aware that the salt manufacture was not founded on the good¬ 
will of the ryots engaged in it, but accepted this condition of affairs as 
unavoidable.' (B. 26-10-85.) 

11* The warning of the Board had little effect upon Mr. Ewart. 
Further n nn. • "Within a month after he received it, wo find bun 

ress,ons - pursuing the samo line of conduct. It was about 

■is time that Mr. Henckell had begun his Sundarbau plan, giving 
grants of lands in the Sundarbans to taluqdars who engaged to reclaim 
■cm. Mr. Ewart saw dang’or in this, for it would create a compete ion 
•oh tho part of tho grantees for the labor of the ryots whom he sought 
,.° ' ee P tor salt manufacture. So one day, accompanied by an armed 
oi ee, he went to call on a zemindar’s goraastah to produce those ot his 
■ yots wh 0 were subject- to salt manufacture. He met with some resis- 
ance, that is, the gomastali declined to give up any ryots, and upon 

Ewart proceeded to seize some of them. At that moment he saw 
some ryots who appeared to be coming in hie direction, and thinking 
■cy were intending a rescue, ho firod on them, killing one and seveie ) 
wounding another. (M. 20-11-85.) 
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12. Within a month after this another precisely similar affray 
took place, when Mr. Ewart’s men proceeded to one of the Sundarban 
grants to seize somo ryots employed there, whom they alleged to be 
subject to salt manufacture. On this occasion one man was killed and 

two were wounded. (M. 15-12-85.) . 

13. Jessore was not the only district where there was feud between 

the judicial and the salt departments, for we find 
Conflicts of authority. ^ galfc C0utr0 Uer, in April 1785, complaining to 

Government of the interference in salt matters exercised by the judges 
both of Moorly and of 24-Pergannahs. He proposed to Government 
certain rules of procedure intended to prevent the clashing of authority. 
These rules, as was natural when they emanated from the salt depart¬ 
ment were upon the basis of non-interference by the courts m questions 
arising out of salt proceedings; the courts were to have no cognizance 
in cases of claims upon malanghies or maihandars. Mr. lieiichell 
objected to letting the salt authorities act without control ini these 
matters, saying that not only the malanghies, but also their sub-con¬ 
tractors (called tafalis), were guilty of the greatest abuses of thei 

authority, and continually seized men by force to make them work as 
salt-boilers; he alleged also that when complaints were made to the 
salt agent he refused to pay attention to them, and when people com¬ 
plained in the regular courts, the salt agout punished them for it. 
(G. 10-5-85; J..31-5-85.) 

14. The rules of 1785 were, however, settled m nearly the same 
terms as those in which they were proposed, liie 
Hulea of 1785. , j u( 3«e was to have no cognizance in purely salt 

disputes, and in the case of claims of a different nature made against 
any one engaged in salt manufacture, the judge was, it they were petty, 
to refer them for report to the agent; and if they were not petty to 
deoido them himself, summoning the parties through the salt agent and 
adjourning the cases if they were brought at a time when the presence 
of the defendant would cause inconvenience m the salt manufacture. 
The a-rent was also to exercise certain criminal powers, subject to a 
report"to the judge. These rules did not obviate the danger of collision 
between the departments ; they rather put it lirethe power ot the salt 
department at any time to delay proceedings to which they were opposed, 
by 1 alleging them to interfere with their work, ihe Government, I am 
afraid, was more careful of its salt manufacture than anxious that even- 
handed justice should be done to all persons connected with it. 1 lie 
rules made the salt officers still the arbiters of thoir own proceedings, 
and in no way controlled them in their arbitrariness. 

10 'i’liese regulations wore laid down dining tie occurrence of 
, . ,. the events, examples of which I have just been 
oppressions! ‘° ^ ^ giving ; but as some of the incidents retei-red to 
occurred after the promulgation of the rulos, it is evident that 
S had faded to attain*their object. At length Mr. Henokod s 
repeated complaints induced the Government, m January, i/ 86 , to send 
drvvn Mr Evans, the deputy salt controller, to inquire regarding them, 
fnd be tod to station and held his inquiries at Manirampur. I can- 

ti iStiSSS* So far « 1 infer, tiro report wan, as regards ttrorr 
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uct, rather apologetic than exculpatory, for the result was that the 
Board of Revenue again desired the controller to propose rules that 
would prevent the clashing of authority. (M. 7-1-86 B. 30-3-86.) 

16. The authorities, however, had not, ceased to clasn. for we find 

two notable instances in the same year. In the 
imUiLi disputes. first case Mr. Ewart suspecting one of his Euro¬ 

pean employes of committing embezzlement, hold him in confinement 
at Khulna. Mr. Henckell received information of it, and released, the 
man from confinement on the ground that the charge was not satisfac¬ 
torily made out. The second case was connected with the man John 
Peters, whom we have before mentioned as guilty of using great bar¬ 
barity towards a beat’s crow whom he had impressed. In October, 17S5, 
we find this same John Peters accused of wantonly maltreating a man 
simply because his father had been guilty of the grievous o'tcnee of 
seeking redress at the judge’s hands for some injury he had sufiered iu 
respect of a salt mattor. Now, he was accused by one Mr. Povery, ap¬ 
parently a trader at Chupnagar, of committing assault upon him, and Mr. 
Henckell 6ent out a warrant to arrest him; but Mr. Ewart sent a force of 
men, and pi’evented the warrant being executed. Subsequently, however, 
the Government compelled Ewart to deliver up Peters. (M. 27-9-S6, 
25-10-85, 26-11-86, 19-12-86.) 

17. In the beginning of 1787 we find Mr. Henckell renewing 

n . , his complaints against the salt subordinates, lie 

Complaints renewed. aUeges that the raalanghies extort money by 

seizing people’s children, and that the salt agent’s people commit extor¬ 
tion also by seizing boats on pretence of searching for salt and detaining 
them till payment is made. Iu the latter ease Mr. Henckell himself 
tested the truth of tho statements made to him by hiring and sending 
a boat along the route whei’e these depredations occurred. His boat 
was seized and detained for three months. (J. 4-2-87, 20-4-87.) 

18. At length, in 1787, Mr. Henckell submitted a proposal for the 
The salt ciopartme.it re- reform of the salt department. Tracing most of 

formed on Henckell’3 plan. tliG evils in it to tlio employ mGiit ol malanguies US 
go-betweens, men who had no interest in aotiug honestly, and who only 
abused their powers for purposes of extortion, ho proposed that they 
should he abolished, and. an attempt should be made to work by advancing 
direct to maihandars. lie stated that there was no real unwilling¬ 
ness to work in the salt manufacture, provided tho maihandars could 
be convinced they would receive just treatment. The advances ought 
to be made at an earlier season, zemindars should be informed ^ of the 
number of maihandars required of them, aud places should bo fixed ioi 
their assembling, Gutoherries should be established for 1 lie regular 
bearing of complaints, and to ensure the maihandars’ receiving proper 
pay. Also that the stores should be provided by the agent s people. 
The manufacture required the maihandars to leave their homes to 
proceed far south of the inhabited parts of the district; no food was ol 
course^Obtainable there, and the ordinary plan of loaviug the nnubandars 
to provide for their own food left them at the mercy ol making lues and 
others, who were able 10 import their supplies from the north 

19. Above all, to give the system a fair trial, Mr. llenckeL 
offered himself to undertake the duties of salt agent. The plan would, 
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lie said, have this advantage, that it would unito in the same individual, 
namely himself, the dealing with the claims for rent on the maihandars, 
and the dealing with the claims on them that arose out of salt trans¬ 
actions. The former was part of his duty as collector, and Mr. Henckell 
had now been collector for a year, and in that capacity also had had 
difficulties with the salt department, who were too ready to protect 
from demands for rent maihandars engaged in salt manufacture. 
(0. 20-7-87.) 

20. The Governor-General approved the proposals of Mr. Henckell, 
and directed him to take charge of the salt agency so far as regarded 
the Raymangal division, Mr. Ewart having to confine himself to the 
Backerganj side. Mr. Henckell accordingly put out a proclamation 
inviting maihandars to otter themselves at certain specified places, 
assuring them that there would be no impressing of labor, and that 
the former theory would be abandoned, whereby a man engaging 
himself for one year was held liable to impressment every succeeding 
year. To this proclamation the Board directed the addition oi a clause, 
stating that, if Government found that the salt manufacture could not be 
carried on on the basis of the good-.will of the ryots, it would abandon 
it altogether. (G. 3-9-87; B. 21-9-87.) 

21. This new policy probably entailed a little loss to begin with; 
and, in fact, we find Mr. Henckell anticipating some diminution in the 
salt provision for the first year, llut the Government adhered to the 
resolution they had adopted, to carry on their salt department without 
any system of impressment. Lord Cornwallis’ salt department rules 
of December, 1788, subsequently codified into the Regulation 29 of 
1793, contain almost all the elements of reform proposed by Mr. Henckell. 
The salt-boilers were to be perfectly free to engage or not as they liked, 
aud steps were taken to ensure liberty of action on their part and to 
secure them from ill-treatment. The salt agent, in fact, was made to 
be a protector to them instead of a slave-driver; and wherever possible, 
the system of direct dealing with them was to he adopted instead of 
the system of intermediaries, from whom, as Mr. Henckell had pointed 
out, and as the regulation expressly admitted, the. abuses which 
previously existed had chiefly originated. (C. 20-10-87.) _ 

22. These proceedings, being an implied condemnation of the salt 
The salt officers refuse department, were not very well received by the 
to submit. salt officers. Mr. Ewart first objected to the 

proclamation, that it would prevent him gettiug men for his part of 
the work, which still proceeded on the old plan; but Government 
avoided his objection by specifying distinctly the limits within which 
the proclamation was to have validity. Mr. Ewart then trangressed 
those limits and invaded HenekeH’s division; his malanghies threw 
advance-money into the maihandars’ houses and seized the maihandars 
on pretext that they had taken advauces. He would not give over 
charge of'the transferred division, but had summoned the malanghies 
and was conducting his operations as before. Mr. Henckell naturally 
complained of all these proceedings as tending to impair all the good 
effect of hie proclamation and ruining his soheme, and the controller, 
in reply, while he made Ewart give over charge, directed that the 
advances already made should be worked out, a stipulation to which 
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Ilenokell of course objected, insisting that* tlie pergunnahs affected by 
the advances should be separated off from his division. The salt depart¬ 
ment also got up another squabble, for when' Mr. Jlenokoll, taking 
charge of flip liaymangal division, desired to occupy tlio offices and 
godowns at Khulna, Mr. Ewart objected to give them up, declaring 
tliat they were, in part at least, his own property, and desiring 
Mr. Henckell to occupy the houses at Jaynagar, which, though suffi¬ 
ciently centrical (or Mr. Ewart when ho had charge of the salt agency 
as far east as Backerganj, was far from coutrical with respect to the 
Raymaugal division, of which alone Mr. Henckell had charge. The 
salt controller, who was biassed in favor of liis own department, 
decided this poiut also against Mr. Henckell. iC. 30-10-87, 4-12-87, 
13-12-87, 29-12-87.) 

23. However, the change was at last effected, and it put an 
. end for the time to tlio constant quarrels between the departments. 
The records say nothing for some years of salt matters, probably 
because all the books and papers bearing on salt were made over to the- 
re.r department when the salt agency was retransferred. I cannot 
say therefore whether Henckell was or was not successful as salt 
agent; and the fact of a re-transfer taking place, which it did about 
three years after, proves nothing, for it was far more likely attributable 
to Lord Cornwallis’ re-orgauizatiou of all departments than to any 
bad success of the now system. Some time after the retransfer there 
again broke out quarrels between the departments, the history of which 
we will see when the time comes. 


X\ II .—The Cloth Factories. —1781-90. 


System. 


The disagreements hetweon the judge and tlio Company’s cloth 
establishments wero similar in nature, but wore 
rp, not so violent as those with the salt establishments. 

J be system of the cloth mauufaoturo was, that the residents or superin¬ 
tendents of the factories, of which there were two, Sonabariaand Buran, 
withm Jessore, made advances through their subordinates to the 
native weavers, and these were hound to give their woven cloths to the 
.factory. 

2. The judge began to receive and listen to complaints made 
Tho judge averts his weavers against the commercial residents’ men, 
authority. ’ 118 that they had made an excessive demand upon them 

and were forcing them against their will to receive 
advances; and he entertained also demands by outsiders for sums due 
f ^ ^ eo i )le eu g a g e d in tho cloth manufacture. The superintendents 
both the factories wrote to him in 1786, complaining of this as an 
infringement of their authority, saying that the matters were for them 
o decide, and the judge had no business to summon persons engaged in 
w ion department. In Mr. Henokell’s answer to these complaints, he 
® ’.ys that he had been in the habit of referring these matters for disposal 
lie commercial officers, but ho found that justice was not done, and 
ue was obliged to decide the cases himself. There were apparently 
some cloths of which the Company had deolared themselves to have 
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a monopoly, for Mr. Heuckell says in this letter that he never interfered . 
in cases where monopoly cloths were concerned, but only where the 
gomastahs had been making illegitimate demands on the weaveis in 
respect of other cloths. He stated also that t lie gomastahs were using 
their authority to commit oppression on the ryots, and that they were 
not properly controlled by their own officers. (Superintendent, Buran, 
22-7-80 ; Superintendent, Sonabaria, 14 9-80; M. 27-7-86, 31-8-80.) 

^ i J Jl A •* 1.1- , i. y-v /I rm n;OG O'/aillO' OT1 Ml ft 


3. 


Rales of 1786. 


About the time that this correspondence was going on, tiio 

Government published certain regulations . to 
prevent the clashing of authority between the civil 
and commercial authorities: probably the difficulty had arisen in other 
districts also. These regulations were to this effect. The resident was 
to keep a list of Company’s weavers, and he was empowered to summon 
any weaver he chose to ask him whether or not he would consent to 
weave for the Company. Zemindars were forbidden to imprison 
Company’s weavers in case of their defaulting in rent (a rule which 
assumes they had the power of imprisonment in other cases), but they 
•were bound to give them pottahs, and then if they defaulted, they were 
to apply to the commercial resident. When a criminal charge was 
made against any weaver, if it was not a serious one, it was. to bo 
referred to the resident for inquiry and report; and m case of a charge 
against an agent, redress was first to be sought from the resident, and 
ifnot satisfied with his judgment, the complainant might apply to the 

collector. G4-9-86.) , f1 ij 

4. These rules still left the commercial department uncontrolled, 
and a year later we find Mr. Heuckell complaining 
Heuckell represents the 0 f the evil-doings of the goiuastahs or agents, 
evil-doings Of the depart- g they impress woavers in all directions, 

even though they are not regular Company s 
weavers ; that many of the latter had, since the establishment of the 
court in the district, sought redress from it, and had their engagements 
cancelled ; that the resident got his cloths cheaper than the men cou 1 
sell in the market, by which 1 presume he means that the weavers would 
not, unless compelled, sell to him ; and that he impresses all the weaving 
fabor in the district on the plea that the Company’s investment 
requires it all. He argued that these questions of impressment should 
be decided before the civil court, and not before the resident, who was 
too ready to favor his own men; and desired also that the waver 
should be under the same regulations as all others were, so fai a. 
regarded realisation of arrears of rent. They were so easily able to 
delay payment, when in ease of their defaidtiug so many references 
were required, and other people eoubl and did causes^ delays by 
falsely pleading the protection of the lactorv. (G. -b-bi.) 

1 . 1 No clnuige, however,.appears to have been made in the ref¬ 
lations for next year again Heuckell repeats his complaint; this time 

addressing the residents themselves regarding the misbehavioui of then 
nntivi* a-ents Ho says also that one man, not a regular agent, was 
Mowing in their steps, aud he had had him strapped up and had given 
nTmmishment of ten shoes and Ks. 3 «ne-a punishment wh eh, 
judieialiy at least, he had no power to inttiot. But thesewore times when 
people were less bound by rule than they aie now* [ ♦ ) 
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6. Tlie collector indeed, for many years, after, continued to refer 
to the residents complaints against the agents they employed. 

7. It must not be inferred from these proceedings that Mr. 
Henckell set his face against the commercial part of the Company's 
transactions. A single iustanco will prove the contrary. Beyond the 
north of the district was the silk factory “of Comercolly, which 
made advances for silk within the district. In 1788 Mr. ..lenckell, 
of his own motion, took steps to encourage the mulberry cultivation 
which the floods of previous years had much diminished. He proposed 
favorable terms of holding for ryots bringing lands under mulberry 
cultivation, his position as collector giving him much to do with the 
assessment of the lands. (C. 5-10-88; lies. Comercolly, 31-10-88.) 

8. Mr. Henckell, therefore, did not oppose himself for any mere 

personal reasons to these commercial depart- 
oniv^™ 7 '" 8 ° U '' luents, but acting on the theory which ho set 
before himself, that the people of the district 
woro' under his protection, lie was never tired of guarding thorn against 
the oppression which the practical irresponsibility of the departmental 
officers permitted to exist. He continued to urge upon Government 
the necessity of abolishing the system which made the heads of 
departments final judges in all matters affecting themselves. It was 
ope of the many questions iu respect of which he was in advance of his 
time ; and as it is plain from the correspondence that the Government 
always listened to him as to one whose opinions were of some authority, 
I have little doubt that the facts he brought forward in his remon¬ 
strances, and the arguments he urged for tho subordination of depart¬ 
mental matters to the judicial authority, conduced in some measure to 
the reforms which Lord Cornwallis iu this respect carried into efibot. 


XVIII .—Establishment of the Colkctorate of Jessore. —1786. 

On 4tli April 1780 Mr. Henckell, writing to Government, pointed 
Mr Hinckdi out the inconvenience which the district, of which 

a coiicciorau: at jSkT* ho was judge and magistrate, suffered iu revenue 
matters from having its revenue head-quarters 
ii° i a P^ aoe 80 rem °t© as Calcutta. Not only had the revenues of 
all the estates, except those which, being iu Bhusna, wore under the 
najshahye collectorato, to bo paid iu Calcutta, but as the civil court 
Was . prohibited from interference in revenue matters, all questions 
a using in connection with revenue (and those included demands by 
zemmdara lor arrears due from their ryots) had to bo heard and decided 
in Calcutta. This caused so much inconvenience aud difficulty that 
the results were often unsatisfactory. 

1 u ^® u ck©ll proposed, therefore, that tho collectorship should 
'e added to the judgeship, and offered himself to undertake the duty 
wttb out additional salary, “ actuated,” as he said, “by motives of public 
"and the enhancement of his own credit and reputation.” 

3. Phe Government responded at once by creating Jessore a ool- 
And i s c , , :ect01 . leetorskip; it was to comprise Isafpur and Snydpur 
t> , (which had apparently been under the collector of 

ajshahye aud Blmsua), the estates lying between the Ichhamati and tho 

k 
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present Bockerganj district (then part of Dacca), which had pre¬ 
viously been paying rovenuo at Calcutta and at Hooghly, and 
also some estates separated off from Moorshedabad. Muhammadshahi 
was at that time, or had before been, constituted a separate colloctoratc ; 
and Naldi and Furreedpore (adopting the names at present applied), 
though within the judgeship of Jessore, remained attached to the 
colledorship of Kajshahye. The land revenue of the Jessore collector- 
ship, thus defined, amounted to nearly six lakhs. (C. 7-5-86, 22-7-86, 

27-12-86; M. 2-7-83.) , . . .. , 

4. The duties of a collector at that time were almost entirely 

confined to matters directly connected with land 
Collector’s duties. revenue. He had every year to make settlements 

of all the estates within his collectorship, and he had to realizo as he 
best -could the revenues so settled. He had also a judicial i.. - 'l ton, 
namely, the decision of disputes about rent nod about laud aiising 

between zemindar and ryot. i. .t 

5. The whole district had been settled in 11 / 8 (1/72) by the com¬ 
mittee of revenue, who had deputed to this, district 
a Mr. Lane, in order, by extensive local inquiry, 
to reach a proper estimate of the zemindars 

assets. This settlement was varied from time to time as circumstances 
rendered fit, but there had been little change in the entire assessments 
since they were first made. The collector, in making bis yearly assess¬ 
ment, had few regular principles and little detailed information to go 
upon. A sort of rough calculation was made, and the collector got the 
zemindar to undertake to pay as much rent as ho could )o go o 
consent to. If the collector and the zemindar could not come to terms, 
then the collector temporarily ousted the zemindar and tried, by direct 
collections, to get the revenue he had estimated for. (b. Io-12-co, 
6-3-92 ) 

* ’ 6. This process was gone through everyyear and the'settU emeot* 
for each year appear never to have been completed till about Lha l 

a coin fhe fifth and sixth months of the year. 

7. To enforce the payment of revenue, the collector appears prin¬ 
cipally to have used strong pressure. Continual demands were made upoi- 
Suiters and these had some weight, since the collector had power to 
usehareher means. He had a defaulter’s jail, into winch recusanU 
rm*o4if made to ffo and he might also attach and lealise direc y 
ftetnto of any elfe ’ This attachment involved to the semmdar a 
greater penalty 7 than at first sight appears; for, as we shall b06 ^ ei 
5 01 ,j b ilnmniids unon his ryots were by no means confined to what wa 
Mly rSlblef Tnd tK collector’s demands being thus so much less 
than the zemindar's, a zemindar could not but lose when he had 
nothing placed to his credit but what the collector realised. Sales 
aemindaiis for arrears of rent do not appear to have been thought of 
n f f - ftn( i T fi u d only one reference even to the theory that t 
“intthS sdeaUe righ^l for, as I have showed before, they wer 
X~,ed as conti* for the 0 — tot tire ryofoa the 

~ 2 T m'afd retoSther to future plans than to existing 
■elations. 
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8. The collector had also the management of the treasury, that is, 

T . he had to make a monthly remittance to Calcutta 

of all the sums he collected ; only he was allowed 
to send, in lieu of cash, bills for the fixed allowances, such as his own 
and his establishment’s pay, and for contingencies. In the matter of 
expenditure, he was treated rather hardly, being occasionally called on 
to refund certain expenses which were no doubt both legitimate and 
necessary, though incurred without previous sanction; on one occasion, 
too, bo was fined Its. 300 for not having sent in his accounts within 
the prescribed limit of time. 

9. These are the matters which fill up the bulk of the colleotorato 
correspondence about 1787, and might have filled it up for some years 
had it not been that the permanent settlement was being brought on, 
and was the cause of much correspondence of a most interesting nature. 


XIX .—The Permanent Settlement proposed. —1788. 

When Lord Cornwallis came out from England, instructed by the 
Court of Directors to effect a permanent settlement of the land revenue 
of Bengal, he set about collecting information from the local officers, 
who were naturally best able to give it. Mr. Henckell was one of the 
more prominent of these, and the information whioh he and his successor 
have placed on rocord in their reports regarding the permanent settle¬ 
ment affords most valuable indications of the then position of affairs. 

2. In writing about these matters, one thing above all is necessary; 
ignorance of exact we must separate ourselves from the ideas which 

ngllts - subsequent legislation has engrafted upon the 

7-Wv. Wo have now given the zemindar a certain position as owner 
ot the Sv-> n 'i } and we have laid down exactly the status of the ryot, know 
chen to oair .v,i m a tenant-at-will, and when to look on him as having 
joUit intcrests^i., p] 1( j. prCprictership. In 1787 these were still undecided 
questions, and tht iV were also rather obscure ones. Indeed, it is exoeed- 
m n y doubtful whether permanent settlement did not proceed upon 
a mistake when it regarded zemindars as being proprietors of the lauds 
vt lose levenues they collected from tiv, ryots aud paid to Government, 

3. I ho first question which the Government referred for report, 
Cesses on ryots. ’ regarded the assets ot the zemindars; the collectors 

,, were asked whether the ^e^indars realised from 

the ryots any sums over aud above the nominal rent v'Jumma) which 
tiiv‘y paid, and on what principle the zemindars acted in the n^yisition 
oi these additional demands. Henckell answered that the zemi n dars 
were m the habit of constantly imposing oesses upon the ryots. pfioro 
was a cess tor collection expenses, a cess for “faujdari,’’ a cess to be. paid 
on all occasions of marriage, birth or death, which, from being a cai. un ,l 
ct>.s, had oecomo a regular one, and a tax had to be paid upon all thing. 3 
asieti to the hat for sale. Zemindars had to give security for the revenue 
they undertook to pay until the Board abolished the rule in 1787, and 
us security formed another excuse for a cess upon ryots. These and 
0 ler ^® 88 definite cesses added to the ryot s jumma, usually about GO per 
cent., out sometimes as much as 90 or even 120 per cent. Henckell 
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recommended that all these cesses should be consolidated with the jumma, 
by increasing the latter 50 per cent, and securing the ryots from future 
increment by giving them written pottahs. (0. 14-6-87; B. 1-J-.-87.) 
4. According to our present notions, these are matters which the 
authorities should leave to be regulated by the 
Relation of ryot to zem i uC l ur and the ryot themselves. But it was 
otherwise then : the ryots had no permanent, fixed 
tenure, and when the collector sottled what the zemindar should pay 
to Government, he settled also what the ryot should pay to the 
zemindar. True to the contractor theory of the zemindar s position, 
the collector, as wo shall see throughout the correspondence ot the 
permanent settlement period, acted as if he had all right to impose upon 
the mutual relations of zemindar and ryot such conditions as he thought 
fit. The abolition and consolidation of the cesses was only carrying 
out on a larger scale what bo bad already done when he ahohsneu cue 
one-anna security cess in the Jsafpur zemmdan. We shall hud other 

similar instances as we proceed. (0. 14-3-87.) 

5 In this report the collector points out a fruitful source of evif m 
the zemindar having uncontrolled liberty to appoint as naib, or as farmer 
of any pergunnah, any one whom he thought fit. l'he zemindar did not 
seek forsuok appointments the people who would best sotarge> their 

•duties towards the ryots, or towards the estate ; and Henckell 
the collector should have a distinot power of interference in these mattei.. 

6. In the year after these questions were under discussion, the 

Government called upon the collectors to submit 
Settlement to be with pfieiT opinions as to the possibility oi a settlement 
zemindars or with ryots. ^ ^ for a period 0 f years, and directed 

them also to report upon the question 

such settlement ought to be made It shouUL be stated. that tl - qu] 
all these discussions no permanent f^tlement was talked of, condud ed, 
a settlement for a period of years, f he settlement, as bna^Jyt^jjg ^ 
was nominally one for ten years, and it was on y ^ toh yeanJ > 

settled for ten years that the Government proclaim 

settlement perpetual. . ,nt which the Board had before 

7. Atthat was thafc settlement 

them, and the idea which Mr H nd angements made for the collection, 
should be made with the^ with tliem „ Mr. Henckell 
through the zemindars, ^ . intQ the question of the exact status ol 
in his answer, w ftb an acknowledgment that the zemindar 

the zemindar u J could uo t say what it was. The zemindar of 

m Xkzd°sme rioht, since he was entitled to have m preference to 
the settlement of his own zemiudari; but Henckell regarded him 
0t f er’as a servant of tho State, employed to collect the rents from the 

“Ganti” tenures — their „£ ryo ts had tenures at low rates, tor instance, 
the o-antidarsand jotedars; the others had tenures 
°The Board entertained the idea of increasing 
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the rates in these low-rated temn'es, esteeming that the zemindar had 
no right to grant them ; but Mr. Henekell pointed out that these tenures 
did not, as a rule, lesseu the revenue of the estate, because the gautidar 
or jotedar was usually also the farmer of the lands adjoining his own 
holding, and having a profitable tenure in his own lands was expected 
to remit to the zemindar the entire realisations of his farm. The 
abolition of the system might increase the revenue from the ganti lands, 
but would diminish the levenuo iroin the rest by adding to the expense 
of collection. (O. 25-6-88.) 

• 5 . AVuoinv.'. ;.m: origin of the tenure called ganti was or was not 
that indicated by Mr. Henekell in this report, namely, the giving 
certain lands on a low rent to an individual who undertook to collect 
and pay in, us farmer, the revenues of other lands adjacent, it is certain 
that in many places this sort of connection still exists between 
ganti and farming. In many places the gautidar of the whole or part 
of a village is still looked upon as the person who naturally occupies 
the position of farmer in some adjacent lands; and this theory of the 
connection between gantidar and iarmer is supported by the terms 
which Mr. Ilenokell’s successor uses in a letter (12-1-98), where he 
says that almost all the cultivating ryots pay rent either to a farmer 
or a gantidar. 

9. It is not meant that this theory i& applicable to all gautis at 
piesent existing, for many, if not most, of these date their origin from 
periods subsequent to the time of which I am writing, and have more 
to do with the zemindar’s desire to fill liis purse than with the laud 
system indicated above. The raja of Chauchra, for example, when in 
: 1 ' ie wa9 getting into difficulties, created in the Isafpur estate a 
latge number of ganti tenures, receiving of course a premium from the 
tenant. (0.12-1-93,8-6-96.) 

Continuing his report, Mr. Henekell writes that it might he 
possible to increase the revenues of the land, 
but it would require extensive local inquiries, as 
, the settlements then made from year to yoar wore 

■made upon very imperfeot data; even the zemindars and their officers 
remained ignorant of the actual resources of their estates. The ryots 
nominally field a low bigufis at a very high rate, but actually 
cu uvateu au area twice, or even three times, as large as their nominal 
Ti° t * ■ ® xcess land enabling them to bear the very high rates. 

u . * 13 Position of affairs gave rise to continual bickeriug between the 
zemindars and the ryots. Tlio latter were continually striving to 
comma their actual holdings, and the former, aware that excess existed, 
m U luua tempted to enhance the rent, and imposed upon the royts 
fv ol c ® sses » whioh, as their imposition assumed what was far 

• )em £ the fact, namely, that tho incidence of the original rent or 

U P 0U alt the ryots, were the source of great oppression 
+ , 1 au s l P' fr. Henekell thought that the ryots would be willing 

1 . Af ,. < j l ' C l > pottnhs for their holdings, even at an increased rent, if these 
}• f *1 secured to fhem the whole of their lands, and granted immunity 
(0 25 6 * bj WAy 0GBS 011 the part of the zemindars 
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11 Another matter to which the Government directed then 
attention with reference to the proposed settle- 
Question of rent-free j^ent was the question of lakhiraj or rent-free 
tenure3 - tenures : liow far they were to he recognized, and 

how far they should be disregarded. The Government proposed to 
resume all tenures which had not been granted, and possessed by the 
grantees before the cession of the Dewani (1706), and no grant was to 
be considered hereditary which was not distinctly created as sue . 
Kent-free grants had been directly prohibited only m 1178 
wlien the British undertook the direct management of the collec¬ 
tions, and therefore all invalid grantees of an earlier date were to 
bo permitted during their lifetime to retain half of their grants. 
Native officers were to be appointed to hunt out invalid grants, 
and were to be rewarded by obtaining the first yoor-s cessment, 
and to be punished, if they concealed invalid grants, by a tone -f 
fliree times the amount of the assessment, (li. o- -oo. , . , 

12. Mr. Henckell, while admitting the extent of the evil whio 
tlio Government sought to suppress, considered it 
Difficulty of resumption. a j most impossible to move in the matter without 
. ini,, stice There was no doubt that immense amounts 

t ”Sld r into W effeot %iT^ta made “before the British possession 
1 d to be respected, but the carelessness of natives m preserving 

documentary evidence, and the * f ‘“ d ° £ Luperable 

procuring oral their title and posses- 

obstacles in ^ A , S f 0 rthe grants between that date and 

V. «** Xs,StiveStaff invalid, and as to 

ship by a i f 'V j- tary right to ordinary grants, he uiged 

tt‘t preSn of 

deoLX 7 &UbMon TitulyTaS 

been so rife in i he distno , for the proposed 

confounding the genuine vvu . would only give the proposed 

establishment it would be useless, for H wo»W onyg d ^ y ‘ No 

native officers a grand * official morality, immensely 

doubt native officers J oaHttdtf accept his 

““S’of them have sntfioi«?t fortitude to resist the temptation of ■ 

bribe.” (0.5-12-88.) 
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13. Ihe above discussion contains the nucleus of the resumption 
Final resumption provi- provisions of the code of 1793. In their ultimate 
MOns ' iorm they were a little more favorable to the 

grantees than the first proposals of Government. It was not till long 
alter that they were to any considerable extent brought into operation, 
and we snail subsequently see the beginning of the agitation about them. 
Gut when the resumptions began to be effected, I am afraid Mr. 
Henekell s fears were realized ; and though perhaps the strictness of the 
law- enabled few fraudulent grants to escape, still the difficulty * thrown 
on giantees caused tne non-acceptance ol many grants which no doubt 
wero valid according to the standard which the Government laid down. 




XX. State of Things prior to the Permanent Settlement. —1785-90. 

In 1787 the ooffectorship of Muhammadshahi, the head-quarters 

Tho Mni.ivmnadshabi ° f w!lio11 Wtire at Jhenida, was abolished, and the 
zemindari an example. 11 Muhammadshahi zemindari, and the few others 
that were attached to that district, were 
transferred to the collector of Jessore. Of the state off this zemindari 
jelore and up till the time of. the permanent settlement wo have abundant 
iniormation; and with this reservation that it was in rather worse 
circumstances than the other zemindaris, I set it forth as an 
example ol how matters were managed ‘ under the temporary settle¬ 
ment system. (0. 8-10-94.) 

dll , ls was settled in 1178 (1772) upon the basis of a local 

inquiry made by Mr. Lane, and at the same time'it was divided into 

1 wo shares, ot four-fifths and one-fifth respectively, the first instance of 
bat war a m the district. (B. 22-5-87 ; C. 29-9-91.) 

3. Shortly alter this settlement, the proprietor of the four-fifths share 

Formed out. being considered, either on aooount of his minority 

or for some other reason, incapable of undertaking 
tao settlement, the estate was given in farm to ono Pran Bose, who held 
it in 1180-87-88 (1779-80-81), and after him his son (which of course 
only meant himself in the name of his son) had it for 1189-90-91 
(1< 82-83-84). (0. 12-3-90, 13-12-90.) 

4. Now, tbe estate had already been assessed to the very utmost; 

m estate was over- th ® ™ teS hftd 11x6(1 Ve3 7 high, ftud t,ie 

assessed, margin allowed to the zemindar was very small. 

. , p 1’he assessment of 1178 was, for the whole 

,. s ‘• A'87,614, and the zemindar’s allowance was Bs. 18,000, 
about 2 ]! 18 i m °J' ii stipendiary lands, which were very small, only 
tb. , , f . ^bere were several circumstances which rendered 

n , n S ,J 6 capable of yielding the revenue imposed upon it. First 
the _ 16 U1| damental rate was assumed at too high a figure; secondly, 
■wi-firib f 1 e H r. as lal)le lo continual inundation from the big rivers 
m ,' ' f u0U d °wed through it; and thirdly, the zemindar had already 

, m -j. , ^way huge amounts of land either rent-free or on almost 

4 n tenures, called taluqs. These taluqs require to be explained. 

daiuqs. I'boy. were of two sorts : pattai, i. e ., founded upon a 

on ■ leas ® or pottah, and kharida, that is, purchased. 

* 6616 crea *® d by the zemindar, who on receiving sufficient 
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present consideration, made over to the taluqdar almost Ins entire 
fights in a small portion of his estate, subject to the payment to 
!he zemindar of an annual rent. The creation of taluqs was therefore 
a very easy way of realizing money at present by drawing upon 
future resources.^ The distinction of “ leased” and “purchased” taluqs 
was probably one rather of name than of substance, as they » , no 
doubt involved to some extent both present payments and future rent. 
Now between taluqs and rent-free tenures, half of Muhammadshain 
(ir 310 000 out of 700,000 bigahs) had been partially alienated by 
»« rendered incapable of contributing 
assessed upon it by the Government. (D. 4-5-86, 22-0-8/ , (, 18-12-JO, 

2j 2 91, Bose had, however, undertaken the farm with the inten¬ 
tion of making it pay, and a system of oppression 
The farmer’s exaction. an( j exac tion followed. The ryots were made to 

12 ‘ 3 ' 90, T^conMquenoe of’ all this tvas that n large amount of land 
u foil out of cultivation, and the estate became 

Impoverish the estate. i mpove rished. The Government had so tar to 

participate in the lose, 

,2,.. S3 There was also consolidated cere (called 

tax) at 6 annas per rupee, 

four-fifths portion, after hol o ' • r annual payment 

ae tost year and 

zemindar was young and lnexpern nce , :3<KS> luere than 

auilali. Ho had received Iron,, lv ’ s , l0 „ !S .,ary for 

mill, even had he pmd 
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er this Its. 32,000, he would have fallen far behind the Groverninent 
demand. (0. 12-3-90 ; B. 27-7-87.) 

9. r lhe estate being, therefore, hopelessly insolvent, the Board 

The Board oust the J r ® cted the collector to take it out of the zemiu- 
zemiudar. nar s lianas and to settlo and manage it directly. 

. They liad already, when they Consented to reduce 

the assessment, cancelled the zemindar’s proprietary allowance, and 
demanded on the part ot Government the entire revenue realized from 
tho ryots, giving the zemindar only his very meagre stipendiary lands 
to support himself with. They now threatened him that unless he 
paid up the Rs. 32,000, referred to in the last paragraph,' they would 
tako horn hini also these stipendiary lands. (B. 4-5-86, 27-7-87.) 

10- The Board’s instructions to the collector were these : Ho was 
to abolish the numerous cesses levied on the ryots and resettle their 
lacu.i on the basis laid dowu in 1178. Ho was to inquire into thelarao 
alienations of land by way of rent-free or taluq; and where he found 
taluqs had been given at a very small rent, or that thoy included more 
land than the taluqdar nominally paid rent for, ho was to re-assess and 
resettle them at a fairer rent. The taluqs, as I have stated, had 
talJen tearfully in arrear, and many of them wero ruined ; but the 
co ector was to turn out the taluqdars and collect direct from their 
lyots unless thoy paid up the arrears they owod. (B. 22-5-87.) 

II. lho collector entered upon these inquiries and meantime 

resettled in £ottled tlie estate for the year 1194 (1787), which 
had just commenced. He divided the whole 
estate into parts, and gave each part in farm, tho 
aggiogate assessment being Rs. 1,65,390, or about Rs. 20,000 less than 
last year. _ Even this could not be collected; the farmers found great 
millculty in getttng in their rents, and after they had paid Rs. 9,000 
out of their own pockets, they were still Rs. 7,200 in arrear. This 
arrear the zemindars were held responsible for, albeit they had had no 
connection with the estate during the year; and the Government 
leservod to itself the option of collecting the arrear from the zemindars 
or collecting it from the farmers and leaving them to recover from, the 
zemindars. This was a particularly harsh order, as the estate during 
io year had suffered severely from an inundation and a cyclone. 
(t - 5 jf*'V 6 ‘ 6 ' 88; B. 12-9-88; C. 25-6-88.) 

— 1 he collector was not successful in tracing the alienated lands. 

The collector’s manage- -^ armors and taluqdars colluded to conceal the 
went tails. ’ tenures which were in danger of beiug re-assessed: 

«vb;i n ,, *-he zemiudari papers could not bo relied on, and 
than fbl « w- 6r th ° state of things that existed before 1178 (1772) 
out rim ^ ° Sl 10n hmtters i n 1788. Tho collector, however, pointed 
resettlerrifnl^T ° the insolvency of the estate, and proposed its 
72 at ,fomewhat lower rates ; that is, instead of Re. 1-8 and 

the rvoi^ )ia im’ *1 was t° be Re. 1-6 and 6 annas tax. The rent of 
to reclaim uVii . n °t -propose to reduce, hut intended to give them ne 

, old rent - Uo proposed also flvorahle ton 
land atiDMrif f ^ and uuder cultivation. The amount of unoult 
apparent! o IV 0 f . iavo hoen enormous. The collector, estimating 
1 aiently from figures in the zemiudari office, gives tho following 
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the amount of cultivated and uncultivated land m the alienated tali q • 
cultivated, 76,558 bigahs; uncultivated, 140,611. (C. 28-4-8J, 

12-3-90; B. 22-3-90.) „ , . . , ,. 

13. The above terms were not successful in causing reclamation 

of land, and in 1791 the collector (then Mr. liocke) proposed still more 
favorable terms, namely, three years’ rent-free and then mcreasmg rent. 
But by this time the permanent settlement had been effected, and t lie 
Board, therefore, while approving Mr. Rocke’u proposals, pointed out 
that by the terms of the settlement it was for the zemiudar to arrange 

such matters. (C. 5-10-91; B. 17-10-91.) , 

14. So far as we have gone, we have been referring almost entirely 

to tho four-fifths share of Muhammadshahi, and 
The other share also ] la Y© not dealt with the one-fifth share, rhis 
over-assessed. esta te, however, suffered to a certain extent from 

excessive assessment; but being in the hands of its zemindar, ami not 
in the hands of a man like Bran Bose, it did not suiter nearly so much. 
As in the case of the larger estate, the assessment of the smaller one 
had also to be reduced about 1192 or 1193 (1785-86), and the zemindar 
even then refused to undertake the settlement, as he considered it 
excessive. It was given out in farm, but the farmer fe 1 in arrear by 
T> g 9 ooo • and tho Board refused, as m the case of the laigei estate, 
to eivo (he zemindar that part of the farmer’s payments winch repre¬ 
sented bis proprietary allowance. At the time of the permanent settlcmon t 
the assessments on both the estates were, temporarily at least, further 
reduced. (B. 4-5-8G, 27-7-87, 21-9-87.) 

15 Although of course the estates ol Muhammadshahi come 
under special notice, because they were exception¬ 
ally badly circumstanced, still almost every estate 
under the temporary settlement system showed 
the same features to a greater or less extent. We have seen 
Mr Henckell reporting it as almost impossible to obtain from the zemin¬ 
dars greater revenue than they were actually paying, and his successor 
based the permanent settlement calculations on those of 11-4 (It/ 2 ),on 
tho express ground that there had been little or no progress since that 
t imer The zemindars, he said, were then assessed to their utmos , and 
had so little to spare for themselves, that they eked out their revenue 
hv oppression and exaction on their ryots, and caused loss to < their 
estates. Of the extent of jungle we have seen one instance, m the 
uncultivated area of Muhammadshahi; and a letter of Mr. Henckell s 
mentions, as existing in many estates, “gurkati chaukies established 
for the collection of forest revenue. In another letter, too, the collector 
states it as a well-kiiown fact that « cultivation everywhere, in every 
district, had decreased since 1179 ( 1772 ), and there was a difficulty 
I'hmt 117901, which there was not before, in collecting tho rents from 
theryots.” (C. 13-12-90, 27-12-86, 26-3-90,5-3-92.) 

16 . There is, 1 think, no doubt that all tins was the direct and 
the necessary result of the annual settlement 
Tho result of annual S y S t 6 m. To make full inquiry each year was 
kettiumouts. impossible, and the settlements were made on 

admitted] V imperfect data- The power was on the side of the collector, 
and whore the data were imperfect, he was too apt to interpret them 


Other estates also iu evil 
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in his own favor. The zemindar not only began in 1179 (1772) with 
a very high assessment, hut we can easily understand that the collector 
would only on the strongest grounds ever admit a deorease, and always 
was ready, where ho had ouly slight grounds, to demand an increase. 
The annual revenue being, in fact, fixed on each zemindar without any 
detailed assessment, but rather by a sort of haggling between the 
collector and tho zemindars, the latter must go to the wall. That tlio 
zemindars did go to the wali, aud that tlioy were irretrievably plunged 
in debt, is a fact, as we shall see hereafter. 

17. It might be thought that the zemindar, if he found his 
assessment too high, could simply refuse to settle and allow the oolleetor 
to settle with a farmer. Apart from the consideration that this would 
not remedy matters so far as regarded the ryot, I have to observe that 
the zemindar could hardly, without incurring great loss, refuse tho settle¬ 
ment, however high it was; for, by being ousted, he parted with one 
great source of his profit— irregular collections. Wo have seen, too, iu 
the case of Muhammadshahi, that the zemindar, even after being ousted 
was held responsible for the shortcomings of tho farmer, and was called 
on to pay up the latter’s arrears ; and this, though perhaps an extreme 
instance, shows tho ideas according to which matters wore then managed. 
Besides this, a zemindar would always rather incur a loss than see his 
zemindaii iu another’s hands; and this tendonoy, observed even now, 
must have been still more strong before the permanent settlement, when, 
according to native ideas, a zemindar was held in very high honor, and 
yet in law had a most indefinite position—a position which might bo 
endangered by an act resembling relinquishment. 

18. The unsettled state of affairs must havo produced, and did pro- 

Wn duee, the worst consequences. Neither zemindar 

its results! eecunty ’ and nor ryot had any assured position. The aot of a 
collector, or the order of Government, could entirely 
change the position of affairs ; no standard had been established, but, 
as must have been seen from instances that have come under our obser¬ 
vation, the opinion of Government was the chief source of executive 
action. And Government had, it must be acknowledged, given the 
zemindars little encouragement to rely on its generosity : it had acted 
far too much in the character of a landlord determined to get the utmost 
out of his lauds. 

19. The zemindars, therefore, uncertain of to-morrow, and having- 
little enough for to-day, fell back on the ryots and determined to get tho 
utmost out of them ; they were pinched in their turn, and progress of 
:i ny sort was rendered impossible. No ryot would improve his land or 
extend his cultivation when he knew that the zemindar would at once 
demand all the advantage that might acorue ; aud no zemindar would 
attempt improvement of his estate when he knew tho certain result 
would be an increased demand, and an indeterminately iuoreased 
demand, on the part, of the collector. The mutual distrust between 
Government, aemindar, and ryot—the natural consequence of an annual 
settlement system, especially where no principles were laid down as a 
basis to work upon—barred all progress, and a remedy was loudly 
called fox\ 
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20 . It may be said that the system was no new one introduced by 
the English, but one handed down from gene- 
■ys?cn wM r rea t pou S n } n if! ,8h ration to generation. But tho truth is that the 
English added to the native system precisely those 
elements whicli produced all the evil; namely, watchfulness to seize 
any opportunity for new demands and power to enforce the demands 
they made. "Under the Native Government the power was in the 
zemindar’s hands, and he no doubt easily retained sufficient for himself, 
and when a zemindar is his own master he usually places somewhere a 
limit to his oppressions on his ryots. But when tho British oamo, they 
began by increasing the revouuo by the 1772 assessment; and while 
they made the zemindar more than ever dependent for his revenue upon 
the excessive exercise of his power, they set it before them as one of the 
objects of their administration to limit and control that Tory racreiso of 
power on which tho zemindar had to depend. (C. 18-1-90.) 

XXI .—The Permanent Settlement .—1790. 

It may appear strange that after so many years of settlements it 
should still have romained in doubt whether the 
Tvith t 2 ominckr nth * y ° t ° r forthcoming decennial settlement ought to be made 
with the ryots or with the zemindars. But really 
the question had never yet come up for decision. For each previous 
settlement the assets of the estate were estimated, and tho zemindar, 
retaining as his reward the produce of his rent-free lands, and a “ suit¬ 
able,” but not accurately defined, allowance, handed over the whole to 
the Government. There was no margin to bo distributed, a9 the assets 
were estimated year by year, and it is only when a settlement, for a 
period of years was about, as it was hoped, to create an excess of assets 
over the Government demand, that it became necessary to consider 
beforehand whether this margin should be considered the property of 
the ryot or of the zemindar. 

2 . In the end it was decided that the settlement should be made 

. ... , , with the zemindars,' they being bound in their 

m.sec p an a op ei. to make a similar settlement with their then 

existiug ryots. Thus tho profits from extension of cultivation and 
from the settlement of now ryots would fall to the zemindar, while the 
profits from the improvement of each ryot’s holding would be obtained 
by the ryot himself. The detailed orders for the settlement were issued 
in 1790, and are now grouped together in Regulation VIII, 1793. 
(G. 10-2-90, 25-6-90.) 

3. A year before tho settlement came on, viz., on the 14th October 

1789, Mr. Henckell had left tlt9 district to become 
J '■ Cl '" 0i:t01 ' collector, judge, and magistrate of the largor dis¬ 

trict of Eajshahye, and Mr. Richard Roeke, his assistant, was his suc¬ 
cessor. On him, therefore, fell the duty of making the settlements. 

4. The permanent settlement involved a great deal more than a 

mere settlement of the revenue to be paid by 
all0,VaUt0 zemindars. First of all the zemindars’ allowance 
was settled. It bad been iuduterminato before—a 
“ suitable competency and now it was decided to give them ten per 
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cent., that is, not ten per cent of the assets, hut only ten per cent, of 
the Government share, which left them only one-eleventh in all. The 
first orders had directed five per cent., and when Mr. Rocke submitted 
his first settlement proposition, he allowed only five per cent. “ He 
was reluctant,” he said,“ to spend so much revenue on them,” as the 
later orders required; hut of course the Board directed him to give the 
ton per cent. (G. 0. 10-2-90, 25-6-90; B. 31-1-91; C. 25-2-91.) ’ 

5. Before this ten per cent, was calculated, however, all those 

«... non-revenue-paying lands, the profits of -which 

resumed. ^ ands under the old system were enjoyed by the zemin¬ 
dars, were resumed and added to the rest of the 
estate* A reservation was made in favor of lands dedicated solely 
to religious purposes; but this reservation was very narrowly construed. 
For eyanipl©, oiii. uf the ranis of Muhammadshahi had devoted one of 
these religious grants to the payment of her debts, and on this ground 
tlie Board directed its inclusion iu the ordinary assets, though they 
awarded her a little compensation by giving her Rs. 3,000 a year with 
w uch to maintain her position. So also thero was a long correspon¬ 
dence between the collector and the Board about the revenue to be 
lmed on tho Isafpur estate ; the question being simple' whether certain 
lands and allowances given by tho raja for tho worship of idols should 
or should not be included within the assets of the estate. Tho raja’s 
assessment, as it was finally made, included as assets Rs. 13,674, which 
the raja spent on temple service. This was included because it was a 
Money grant; but had the raja devoted to the temples, not that sum 
ot money, but lands yielding as much in the form of revenue, the 
grant would not have been considered an asset in the calculation of 
tho assessment. (O. 12-5-91 ; B. 24-6-91.) 

6. Whether the zemindars, under this new plan, got allowances 
as great as those they enjoyed under the old system, depends very much 
upon the extent of the stipendiary lands resumed. The resumptions do 
not appear to have been very small; and it must be remembered that it 
was the practice among great families (as indeed it even now is) to 
retain certain lands as stipendiary lauds, not only for tho zemiudar 
himself, but also for some of his closest connections f for example, his 
mother and his wife. These stipendiary lauds were now also for the 
hvst timo included as assets of the zemindars’ estates: for example 
the calculation of the Isafpur assessment includes Its. 5,043, the rani’s 
lands. (B. 24-6-91.) 

7 . Another important chango of system consisted in the sopnra- 
Sepnration of taluks. tiou , ? f dependent taluqdars. These, as before 

explained, were a class of minor zemindars created 
hy,- and paying- their revenue through, the regular zemindars. Some of 
them had obtained their taluqs by purchase from the zemindars, and 
time; held thorn at a, somewhat low rent, and some of them also appear 
to have done something in the way of improving their lands. Being, 
therefore, many of them men of some little substance, they were c-ruud 
objects for tjifc extortions of the zemindar ; and as either the zemindar 
or some of his ancestors bad granted to them rights which, so far as 
they went, were in opposition to the zemindar’s own rights, they wore 
particularly obnoxious to the zemindars. We have already, in tho case 
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of Muhammadshahi, seen instances of the manuer in -which the taluq- 
diirs were treated by the zemindars; and in consequence of tho bad 
treatment they received generally, the Government ordered that they 
should be separated; that is, instead of paying their revenue to the 
zemindar, to be included in the assets of his estate, they should pay it 
direct to Government, and be placed on the footing of other zemindars. 
(Ch 6-7-90; C. 13-12-90.) 

8 . A number of taluqdars were bound by their engagements to 
pay revenue through the zemindars only, and those, it was held, were 
not entitled to separation. But it was directed that their rent, and its 
future increase, should bo accurately laid down, so that exaction in 
future might be prevented. (B. 6-8-90.) 

9 . These orders were received with great joy by the taluqdars, 
and not only were many separated taluqs settled along with the decen¬ 
nial settlement of the rest of the district, but even after that the 
taluqdars frequently came forward aud got the collector to separate 
their taluqs. The zemindars opposed the separation as far as they 
could, and occasionally (especially about 1802-03) made complaints 
against the collector when he granted it. It must bo said, however, 
that, apart from the lost opportunity of exaction, tho zemindars suffered 
a direct loss by the separation, as they ceased to obtain from the 
taluqdars such items as kharcha (expenditure cess) and salimi (the 
present a dependent makes to his superior). (C. 13-12-90, 5-7-91, 
7-9-91.) 

10 . The abolition of tho sayar duties was another great change 

effected' at the same time. These were duties 
Abolition Of sayar duties. levie(i a t liftts or markets upon the goods brought 

there for sale. The duties were of two sorts: first, “ chandni,” which 
meant the sum paid for the occupation of a place in the hat; and second, 
“ tolahs,” or rates paid upon the various articles, partly going to tho 
proprietor, partly to the maintenance of the daroga or keeper of the hat, 
the “ jarubkash,” or sweeper, and the caller of the h&fc. These taxes the 
Government determined to abolish as prejudicial to the interests of trade; 
payments for permanent occupation of land on the h&ts, being of a 
different nature, were alone to be retained. (G. 28-7-90, 6-8-90; 


C. 24-6-90.) . l d 

11. These sayar collections were just as much part ot the revenue 

of the zemindars as their rent collections from their ryots; and upon 
the principle which Government laid down for itself, one-eleventh part 
of them was the property of tho zemindar and ten-elevenths was what 
he had to pay to the State as its share. 

The Government therefore reduced their demand upon the zommdar 
by the ten-elevenths of the sayar collections which otherwise would 
have formed part of it; and, by way of compensating the zemindars 
for the one-eleventh which they were prohibited from collecting for 
themselves, they made a further deduction equal to this one-eleventh. 

12. The zemindars of course consented to receiving these deduc¬ 

tions, hut they did not, for all that, cease to collect 
The zemindars continued pj ie gji yar duties. The policy of Government was 
to collect a. « not carried out, and the result was, not an abolition 

of' the sayar duties, hut simply a handing over to the zemindars of the 
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entire amount of them. They continued to collect them, and appropri¬ 
ated not only their own share (for the loss of which they had received 
compensation from Government), hut also the share which belonged to 
Government. The collector reported in 1798 that the sellers in the hats 
still voluntarily paid it, and it is notorious that now-a-days the collections 
in the hats form a most valuable part of the zemindar’s revenue, albeit 
they are not only not included in their settlements, but expressly against 
the conditions oi' them. (C. 22-9-98.) 

13. The amount oi revenue in Jessore which was thus lost to 

Government without any advantage, was about lls. 10,000 or Its. 12,000. 
In Muhommadshahi alone there was a net collection of its. 4,371, and 
in the Isafpur zemindari it was Its. 4,493. (G. 13-12-90.) 

14. Apart from those and a few other modificatory circumstancos 
to be presently- noticed, the basis of the settlement was the settlement 
of the previous year. In all but the largest estates the collector’s calcu¬ 
lations, so framed, were accepted. In the caso of 

rau W!ementa were at h,?h the largest estates, the Board went into details and 
somewhat modified them. That the terms were 
not very favorable to the zemindars, will be seen from the figures of the 
settlements of the largo estates. Isafpur was settled at Its. 8,02,372, 
about Its. 5,000 more than the demand of the previous year (taking 
sayar deductions into account) . The Saydpur estate was made to pay 
Its. 90,583, or Us. 2,000 more than the previous year. Huhammadslrdii, 
four-fifths share, an estate which had been almost ruined, as before 
described, had its revenue increased from Its. 1,34,665 to Its. 1,37,697, 
and a further increase of Its. 12,634 in five yearly additions was to 
accrue to this demaud. The one-fifth share obtained better terms, for 
whereas its revenue in 1789-90 was Its. 50,737, that for 1790-91 was to 
be its. 46,642, and Its. 1,750 was to be added by increments extending 
over five years. (O. 13-12-90 ; B. 10-10-91.) 

15. Some of the zemindars fought hard for a deduction of the 
terms first proposed, the zemindar of Isafpur especially; but finully 
almost every one of them accepted the terms which the collector and 
the Board in the end determined upou. They appear to have had little 
idea of the rigour with which the terms were to be enforced, and 
probably thought that tho old hand-to-mouth system, by which they 
paid up only when the collector’s dunning drove them to it, and in 
which it was a matter of no great consequence to he half a year iu 
auear, u ould. still apply to the new settlement. Such was not, however, 
the system now to be introduced ; and the zemindars, as wo shall see, 
iu accepting the settlements, set the seal to their own ruin. 

16. The permanent settlement, it will be observed, was based 

partly upon knowledge of the details of the zemiu- 
aiWsnwl? 6 *’ aUd tbe ' r dari ^counts. This knowledge was preserved by 
the kanuugo officers. These kanungees were officers 
deputed on the part of the ruling power to the offices of the zemindaris. 
Their duty was to authenticate transfers and leases, and to see that tho 
zemindari accounts (the basis of the various settlements) were truly and 
properly kept; According to a very ancient custom, ihoy were paid 
by a sort of cess called “ nim-taki ” or “pao-taki,’’ never ling as.it 
was half or quarter per cent, of the collections. Besides the kuuuugoes 
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at the sudder office of the zemindari, there were similar subordinate 
officers at the mofussil cutcherries, but these were paid either in cash 
or by a piece of land by the zemindars. Some of the zemindars did 
not like this supervision, and did what they could to oppose the 
kanungoes; but some of them, for their own sakes, liked to have one 
as a check upon their own amlah. The raja zemindar of Isafpur, for 
example, actually applied that a kanungo might be appointed to watch 
over the transactions in his own office, so little confidence had he in his 
servants. (0. 15-12-90, 13-12-90.) 

17. When the settlement was made, the kanungoes’ allowances 
were included in the assets of the estate, and they were in future to be 
paid from the Government revenue office. After a short time, however, 
the kanungo system either died away or was formally abolished—the 
natural consequence of the relinquishment by Go ornment of all 
interference in details, and the creation, by the terms of the perma¬ 
nent settlement, of an absolute proprietorship in the zemindars. 
(C. 15-12-90.) 

18. One other matter peculiar to Jessore had to be dealt with. 
During the Mussulman rule the Nawab had 
granted to the Boho Begam, one of the Moor- 
shedabad family, the right to levy certain allow¬ 
ances from some of the estates in Jessore. It was partly an allowance 
in money, and partly an allowance of guards, which had been com¬ 
muted for a money payment, and the whole amounted to Rs. 6,300, as 
admitted by those who had to pay it, besides Rs. 2,900 which was 
disputed by them. The Begam had to collect these amounts by her 
own officers, and both in consequence of its interference with the 
regular revenue demands, and in consequence of the misconduct of the 
officers employed to collect it, the levying of it was the cause of great 
trouble and disquiet. When the permanent settlement was made, it 
was ordered that the amount so paid to the Boho Begam should be 
added to tho revenue leviable from the estates, and the Government 
should hand over the amount, by way of pension, to tho Begam. This 
was done for a few years; but the Begam died in January 1791, and 
the pension accordingly lapsed to Government, (O. 15-12-86, 
13-12-90, 31-7-91, 5-3-92, 30-8-94.) 

19. There were certain other allowances that were similarly dealt 

with, namely, pensionary allowances granted by 
Zommdmi pensions. £p e zem indars. These had formerly been deducted 

from the assets, but now the deduotion was disallowed, and 
Government took over the burden of the pensions, instituting, however, 
an inquiry regarding them. (B. 21-8-91 ; C. 15-5-92.) 

20 . I come now to the last feature of tho permanent settlement— 
the condition imposed upon zemindars of grant¬ 
ing pottas to their ryots, that is, of makiug a 
permanent settlement with them. This is a oon- 
to have been entirely forgott-n by the zemindars 
who deem it hardship that they should not ho 

allowed to enhance the rent of ryots dating from the permanent settle¬ 
ment ; yet the condition is one that is distinctly laid down in the 
regulations, though it is not said in so many words that the rent fixed 
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»3 tlie pottas was to bo unalterable. We have seen, however, how tho 
condition arose, namely, that the Government at first half-intended to 
make a. permanent settlement direct with the ryots, but subsequently 
altered its intention and devolved this duty upon the zemindars. And 
to enable them to carry it out ou the same terms as the Government 
itseli acted. upon in dealing with the zemindars, tho regulations gave 
to the zemindars the liberty of revising their rent-roll, even in respect 
P e T rsons holding on fixed terms, i.e., mukararidars and others, (Re". 
VIII, 1793; G. 23-11-91; B. 23-7-92.) V ° 

21- That this was the intended interpretation of the then rule 
I shall further show by quoting certain declarations of Government 
On 17th. (September 1792, a date subsequent to the promulgation of tho 
settlement, a general order of Government encouraged the ryots to 
undertake the cultivation of sugarcane. Very high prices were then 
ruling, and Government impressed upon the ryots the profit they 
might make from it. The order distinctly declared that the profits 
tnnt arose from the introduction of this cultivation should go to the 
lyots, and the zemindars were not permitted to enhance the rents on 
account of it. Again, when in 1804 several zemindars were desirous 
ol re'vising the holdings of their ryots, and making new contracts with 
them, they were informed by the collector that they could not annul 
the previous settlement • unless they could show that it was brought 
about by fraud, or was made at rates which were improperly low 
according to the then standard. The very object of the regulations 
was, as tho collector said, to guard the ryots from demands of this 
nature. Again, when a dispute arose between tho collector and tho 
judge, whether the former had liberty, under tho regulations, to re¬ 
settle, at new rates, the lands of fixed tenure-holders in Bhusna, tho 
Government, to whom the matter was referred by the- collector, declar¬ 
ed that the collector had that power, and that fixed tenures were, under 
the regulations, revisable. TheBoai’d had declared a somewhat similar 
opinion at an earlier date. (C. 5-5-04; G. 3-11-97 ; B. 17-10-91.) 

22 . The order was that tho pottas should be given before the end 

Pottas had to be given. °j 1 J 98 , 1792 )> aud aller the time was up 

tiie .board, called for a report as to whether their 

intentions had been carried out or not. Mr. Rocke said that though 
many zemindars had given pottas to their ryots, there wero some, 

Difficulties in the way. fe zemindars, who found it 

impossible to carry out the order m consequence 
of the peculiar system on which they managed their lands. The ryots 
for the most part hold under a farmer or gantidar, who was bound to 
pay a fixed sum to the zemindar, and it was the farmer or gantidar, 
and not the ryot, who was borne upon the zemindar’s hooks. 

23. Now, the farmer or gantidar had no regular rates, and no 
rogular amount of land under cultivation, so that ho could not got a 
potta specifying his rates or his quantity of land. The fanner collected 
tho routs from the ryots who remained (hazira), and resettled (lie lands 
of such as aa *way (ferari), and it was the farmer also who disposed of 
unappropriated lands. The zemindar had nothing to do with the ryots’ 
contracts, but always, whatever the actual state of tho lam t, or whatever 
the amount paid by tbc ryots, showed an unvarying sum, viz., tho farmer’s 

m 
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rent, in his hooks. In these cases it was clearly impossible for the 
zemindar to give pottas to the ryots. There were also, however, upon 
these estates, ryots who paid their rents direct to the zemindar, and it 
does not appear from Mr. Rocke’s report that they got pottas. Of the 
ancient ryots—the persons whose tenure it was the chief object of tins 
part of the regulations to revise and permanently settle—Mr. Rocke 
remarks that they do not hold upon a potta, but get an adjustment 
paper at the end of the year. His meaning I conceive to be that them 
not getting pottas under the new regulations was of less consequence 
on that account. (B. 23-7-92 ; C. 12-1-93.) 

24. The Board, in their orders upon this report., directed that m 
cases where the ryots paid through a farmer, the 
Not actually earned out. £ armer un( j the zemindar should measure tho 

rvot-'s lands, and that according to that men virement tbeTarmor should 
give a potta to the ryot, valid for the period during which he should 
retain the farm. It is extremely doubtful whether this was ever carried 
out. When the collector, a few years later, took charge of the Bhusna 
estate, he found that no resettlement had been made with the ryots; 
and he found also that the ryots were unwilling to receive pottas, as they 
considered they thereby lowered the uature of their tenures, which were 
founded, not upon document, but upon ancient custom. I conceive that 
a ryot would still more strongly object to receive a potta valid for 
a period only from a farmer. No attention was paid to the subject 
after this last-quoted order of the Board; and from this fact, and from 
the fact that no notice is anywhere taken of the difficulties and disputes 
which would have attended a general resettlement with ryots (except 
in the case of Bhusna, where the collector himself undertook the resettle¬ 
ment), I conclude that the provisions of the permanent settlement code, 
so far as they regarded settlement between zemindar and ryot, remained 
almost a dead letter. (13. 19-6-93; Com., Bhusna, 16-10-97 ; 0. 21-1-99.) 


XXII._ State of things following the Permanent Settlement. —1791-1802. 


I took Muhammadshahi as a type of tho evils which had to he dealt 
with before the permanent settlement, and I 
Bhusna an example. now take Bhusna ns the type of the evils that 

had to be dealt with after it. This estate was a large part of the great 
zemindari of Rajskahye, and though uot in Jessore at the time of the 
settlement, was added to it in the beginning of 1793. It comprised 
the greater part of the present Furreedpore district, together with 
pergunnah Naldi (including Sator), in Jessore. Its assessment, apart 
from separated taluqs, was Es. 3,20,000 or 3,30,000. (G. 11-1-93; 

C. 21-6-93, -1-96). 

2 . Two years after its transfer to Jessore the estate was very 
seriously in arrear, so that the Board placed the 
whole estate under attachment, with a view to 
its sale, and appointed a special officer, with collector’s powers, to 
manage the matter. This arrangement, however, was set aside for 
some reason or other after a ery short time, and nothing was then 
Bold of the estate. (B. 14-4-95, 17-4-95, 22-8-95.) 
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3. The arrear was partly 'the result of- bad management, but for 
Recusancy Of the jotedars. the most part it arose from the opposition made 

• by the ryots to the zemindar and. his farmer. 

The greater part of Bhusna was held by a class-of ryots called jotedais, • 
who occupied a position analogous to that of the gantidars 'in the 
west of the district. They had obtained their tenures on very inade¬ 
quate rents, partly, no doubt, from having received the land at a time 
when, by. inundation or through oppression, it was very much depre¬ 
ciated in value, but mostly through the collusion of the zemindar’s amlah 
and the farmers. Acquiring, through their wealth, a certain amount of 
power, they could easily obtain the rents due to them by the ryots who 
were settled within their tenures; but they seized upon any exeuse for 
not dischai-giug their own rents (a recusancy for which they are 
still notorious), and, above all, they made the most strenuous objec¬ 
tions to having them rental revised and increased uuder the terms 
of the permanent settlement. (Com., Bhusna, 21-G-97, 16-10-97, 
16-1-98.) 

4. Kalisankar Ray, the ancestor of Tie Naral family, whom we 
have seen, ten j r ears before, involved in proceedings on the orimiual side, 
had purchased from the raja of In uttore the perguuuah Telih&ti, and 
was farmer, under the raja, of the rest of Bhusna. His farm commenced 
with 1200 (April 1793), and ho proceeded at once to enhance the rents of 
the tenures. The rent-roll was at first Rs. 3,24,000, hardly sufficient to 
meet the assessment (whidlx had, as usual, been calculated on the assump¬ 
tion that the rental could bo and would be increased). Kalisankar 
increased it the first year to Rs. 3,48,000, and by taking very strong 
measures (violence and oppression, as they were called by the commis¬ 
sioner of Bhusna,) he succeeded in realizing it in spite of the opposition 
made by the jotedars. Next year, 1201 (1794-95), his demand was 
Rp 3,88,000 ; hut the opposition had now become too strong for him. 
Some ryots led the way by making formal complaint of excess demand, 
and obtained in the court a decree authorizing them to a refund of 
three times the amount taken, and this success greatly encouraged the 
opposition. Then a charge of murder — apparently an ill-founded one— 

, was brought against the farmer, and though, lie got oil' in the end, he 
had been foxy.’ months in confinement, daring whioh time all operations 
upon his side wei’e stopped. ' When he dame out of jail, .about April 
■ \ or 'day 1795, the opposition had-become so strong that he hardly got 
. in an_y collections. (Com., Bhusna, 21-6-97, 16-10-97, 16-1-98; C. 
10-'.) -95-) 

5. It was at this time (April 1705) that, as above stated, the estate 

was,so very heavily in arrear, and it will be seeu 
esRUo? 069 t0 8!Ue . that.it had very, 'little, chance of recovery. The 
raja had, no'doubt, made over the estate in farm 
to Kalisankar, in the hope that he would bb.able by strong management 
to preserve it; but his power was now broken, and nothing was to be hoped 
for in this way. The raja himself was a thoroughly bad manager ; 
ho dissipated his whole wealth and spent his whole time in religious 
©xeicises, and lot people do what they liked with iris est ates so Tong as 
he could get money for his devotions.. Such at least is. his character is 
it is handed down in the district. Apart from KaUsaukahs manage- 
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rnent, therefore, ho had no resource ; and unless Kalisankar managed to 
collect tlie revenue and pay up the assessment, the estate must go. But 
one device was left, and that was tried. About December 1795 the 
raja transferred his property in Bhusna to his minor son, Bishnanath, 
and the estate, becoming thus the property of a minor, had to oorno 
under the management of the court of wards, and would therefore, 
according to law, be ordinarily exempted from sale for arrears. Bhusna 
was not the only instance where this trick was brought iuto operation. 
(Cunningham, collector, charge letter, 2-7-90.) 

G. At the same time that this transfer was made, a secret deed 
was executed by the raja to Kalisankar, by whicli the raja suspended, 
till Jeyt 1203 (June 1790), the demand upon Kalisankar for 
Rs. 50,000 of the rent then due by the latter. The object of this was to 
enable Kalisankar to keep the collector for six months from realizing 
that amount of money, though it was already duo from the estate; 
for the collector, uow that the estate was brought under tho court of 
wards, collected the revenue of the estate from the farmer, and met 
the Government demand out of his collections. As it turned out, 
however, Kalisankar was able by this document to gain oven greater 
advantage than this. 

7. This transaction was not yet known, and the collector had 
not yet become acquainted with Kalisankar. So 
under court of w p eil ] ie i, a( j appoint a manager for the estate 
just come under the court of Avards, he appointed 
Ram Narayn Ray, Kalisankar’s son. This was an injudicious 
appointment; for, as Kalisankar still remained farmer, it was not likely 
that Ram Narayn would perform with zeal his duty of demanding 
from his own father punctual payment of his rent, now so much in 
arrear. When, therefore, Kalisankar’s payments were falling still more 
behindhand, the collector proposed to imprison him as a defaulter, but 
Ram Narayn managed to throw obstacles in the way, and it was not 
done. Ram Narayn also helped to conceal tho sccrot deed, tho ignorance 
of which led the collector to believe that the zemiudar had already 
collected tho money before he transferred tho estate. Finally, he was 
suspected of misappropriating money belonging to the estate, and was 
removed from the managership in April or May 1796, only two or three 
months after he was appointed to it, being superseded by a man whoso 
chief recommendation was that he was a deadly enemy to Kalisankar. 
(O. 18-1-96,9-4-96, 24-5-96; B. 1-4-96.) 

8. For the year 1202, expiring in April 1796, Kalisankar 
owed the estate Rs. 55,000, and after two or 
Estate m fin-ear— the months he had run up an additional debt 

of Ks. 43,000 for the year 1203. Tho collector 
therefore imprisoned him as a defaulter, and the Board subsequently 
cancelled bis lease, appointing a suzawal or manager to collect the 
reveiu.es from the ryots and under-farmers. The collector attributed 
Kalisankar’s failure to thorough dishonesty, and he applies some very 
bad language to him. But what the commissioner of Bhusna subse¬ 
quently found proves that there was much truth in Kalisankar’s own 
plea that tho ryots would not pay him. (C. 13-8-96, 30-8-96, 7-9-96; 
B. 4-11-96 ; O. 23-12-96.) 
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9. It must be remembered that there were two totally distinct 

...... ... „ . debts now under management bv the collector ; 

rent'.' cu tU!Sco ect “' e namely, the debt due to Government by the estate 
on account of its assessment, and' the debt due to 
the estate by Kalisankar. and, after the cancelmeut of his farm, by the 
hyots. That part of the first debt (the one due to Government on 
account of assessment) which had accrued before the transfer of - the 
estate to the minor and tho interference of the court of wards, was 
realizable by sale of the zemindar’s property, and it was partly recovered 
by a sale held in June 179(J; but that part of the Government 
demand which accrued alter the estate came under the court of wards 
could he realized only by recovering from Kalisankar and the iyota 
tli rent they owed to tlio estate. This it was found most difficult— 
almost impossible—to realise. Kalisankar made away with his movable 
property, and certain forms had to bo gone through, before his immov¬ 
able could lie brought to sale; nothing therefore cpuld in the mean¬ 
time be got out of him : and as for the ryots, we shall presently 
see what it was that prevented collections beiiig made from them 
(0.7-6-96.) 

10. Besides this, the Government were guilty of a-pieco of. great 
mismanagement in adjusting tho demands-upon the'estate and upon the 
farmer. * They declared that the zemindar would he held responsible, 
not tor the whole amount of tlio assessment due up to the date of the 
transfer, hut for the amount of his actual collections up to that date 
less expenses and proprietary allowance. From that date up till 27th 

1196, when the sale had changed tho circumstances of his farm, 
K alisankar was to he liable apeprrUng to the conditions of his farm and 
otter that date Kalisankar was-:to he liable for.Ins gross collections less 
reasonable expenses. This would have' suited very well had' the first 
part of the demand, viz., that upon the zemindar, produced a sum equal 
to the assessment upon his estate; but, unfortunately, his collections 
were so far behindhand, that a demand calculated upon the basis of 
Jbese collections could not produce an amount approaching that of tho 
Government revenue duo upon the estate. The collector pointed out to 
the Board tho deficiency that would result from their method of calcu- 
udion, but the Board did not see it, and reprimanded him for objeoting. 
I no commissioner of Bliusua also urged the same points, hut was 
told by the Governor-General that his views were “obviously objec¬ 
tionable.” The Board found out the mistake soon enough, when 
they came to put their demands in forco, and found themselves, 
as will presently he described, checkmated by the 50,000 rupees 
document already alluded to. (G.'29-7-96, 2-12-96 j C. B, 21 - 6 - 97 * 
10-7-97; B. 13-1-97.) 

-U. When Kalisankar’s farm was cancelled, and .the court of 
„ t wards undertook direct collections from the ryots 

colluct'dUect. atteu3;;f t0 through a suzawal or collector, they might have 
realized part of the debt duo from Kalisankar by 
collecting the accumulated arrears duo by the ryots to Kalisankar. 
But in this also the collector altogether failed; no papers could he got 
Kona Kalisankar and the under-farmers, and the collector was quite at 
sea, knowing neither the demand nor tho arrear. 
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At last, in May 1797, after nearly a year had passed without 
getting in any money, Mr. Ernst was appointed 
A special commissioner comm i ss i 0 nor of Bhusna (a new and speoial office), 
appomte . with, powers to settle the whole matter. lie began 

by restoring tho old amlah, whose knowledge of affairs enabled him to 
work on some basis, and he put out a proclamation stating that he 
would abolish the whole of Kalisankar’s second increase of rent and 
half of his first. Even then the jotedars would not come forward to 
settle ; but by dispossessing a few of the refractory chief ones, and _ by 
a general distribution of threats and entreaties, he succeeded in settling 
the pergunnah. But with all his tact the opposition very neatly o\er- 
came him. His strongest means of compulsion was throat of disposses¬ 
sion, and this worked very well until, in November 1797, some of the 
ryots brought it to the test in the civil court, and found that, the judge 
held the ryots could not be dispossessed by Mr. Ernst unless be first 
showed his title to do so in each case. "VVith. 2,000 jotedars to deal 
with, this simply forbad dispossession. Mr. Ernst held that he was 
entitled to revise the settlements of the jotedars, and that involved 
dispossessing them when they refused fair terms ; and in this opinion 
the Board and tho Government upheld him. But the judge, Mr. Parr, 
practically held that the jotedars were entitled to hold on at then' old 
rates. Besides this the ryots naturally had no objection to coutiuue the 
previous disordered state of things, since it saved them tho trouble of pay- 
in ^ rent. They beat Mr. Ernst’s peons when they went to collect rent ; 
they refused rent as long as they could ; they brought frivolous oases 
against Mr. Ernst’s amlah, and were continually citing them as witnesses 
to tlie courts. However, after some time, and with much trouble, 
Mr Ernst managed to settle everything, and the jotedars consented to 
the slight increase he demanded, merely stipulating that it should bo 
entered separately in their pottos. The whole revenue as fixed m this 
settlement was Rs. 3,27,800, allowing a Government assessment of 
Rs. 2,84,118, and a zemindar’s allowance —provided he <■ aim collect tt 
ali—oi Rs. 26,654. (Commissioner, Bhusna, 21-6-97, 16-10-97, 

16-1-98; Or. 8-11-97.) ...... 

13 We have now to see what was done about collecting tlie 

arrears; and first those due by Kalisankar. First 
Great difficulty in reoo- Q f a p a snmma ry inquiry was held under itegu- 
vering by legal means. l a ti 0 n XXXV of 1795, while Kalisankar was 
vet in custody. In this be first brought forward the 50,000 rupees 
document, and obtained a deduction to that extent from the calculated 
debt For the Rs. 50,000 remission bad been .granted by changing it 
into the form of a personal debt due by Kalisankar to the zemindar, and 
therefore it could not be realized from Kalisankar by the Board, who sue- 
needed to the possession of the estate only after the debt had accrued to 
the zemindar. The Board, therefore, found themselves by their own 
mismanagement, cheated out of Rs. 50,000. They could not get it 
from the farmer, and they had already determined to hold the zemindar 
responsible only so far as he had actually made collections, so that they 

could not get it from him either. (B. 26-9-97.) , , 

14 The rest of the arrear was decreed against Kalisankar, but 
he appealed the case to the judge, and the judge ordered his release 
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''Trom confinement on security (tlio raja of Nattore becoming liis 
security), pending decision. There was something wrong in the form of 
the case which led the Board to imagine the appeal would go against 
them ; and besides, the case was only a summary one, which enabled 
t he debtor to be imprisoned, but did not help the Board towards selling 
his property. They therefore determined to withdraw the case and 
institute a regular suit ; but before they did so, the judge had rejected 
Kalisankav’s appeal as inadmissible. Kalisaukar, meantime, released 
by the judge, went off to Calcutta, to be out of the jurisdiction, and 
made away with his property, transferring Telihati to his son and con- 
ceahng the rest. When process was se”<- out to obtain his re-arrest, 
he had goue to Seramoore, and it. was found that process under Regula- 
tion XXXV of 1795 could not hr, served there. A short time°after 
this, Raja Ram Krishna, his security,-died; so that Kalisaukar 
practically free, and the oolleotpr was no nearer realisation tl 
before the proceedings began. (C. 17-9-97, 16-3-98.) 

15 ; The collector had meantime attached Kalisankar’s property, 
iclihati, refusing to recognize the fraudulent transfer he had made to 
us son. f l‘he son had been trying to entrap the oolleotOr into a recog- 
nition by giving in accounts and paying in arrears iu his own name, 
but had tailed to gain his object. (C. 9-2-98.) 

1C A regular -suit was now brought against Kalisaukar by the 
oard, but it was dismissed, on tho ground, that the minor zemin- 
dar had attained his majority, and though he had not taken over charge 
oi the estate, he alone was competent to sue for arrears of rent; so & a 
suit was again brought, this time making the zemindar a party, and 
at length, in September 1799, a decree was obtained for Rs. 62,000 and 
costs, lire zemindar had caused much delay by refusing to act in tho 
matter with the Government. (Commissioner, Bhusna, 8-4-08; G. 
11-6-98; C. 17-7-99, 26-9-99.) 

17. Some difficulty was experienced in getting hold of Kalisankar, 
Thn farmoV^ after seme ^ut he was arrested about the middle of 1S00 and 

years’ litigation, is imi put in confinement under the decree. He made 
up. u ” ufu * e lo pay Several petitions from the jail, alleging his 

, _ inability to meet the debt and offering partial pay¬ 

ment. lhe collector could not realize the debt by selling Telihati, either 
.uiso meantime it had been sold up for arrears, or for some other 
reason. He made occasional inquiries about Kalisankar’s alleged 
benami property, but came to the conclusion that he had not any. The 
hroyernment, however, refused for a long time to remit, as Kalisaukar 
desired, either interest or costs, hut finally, after Kalisankar 
bad been imprisoned for more than four years, allowed him to he 
released on his paying down Rs. 10,900 and engaging with five 
securities to pay the rest of the principal (Rs. 85,450) by instalments, 
the interest was remitted, but Government apparently still held Kali- 
saukar responsible for the costs. Tho instalment bond appears to have 
been h one s tly discharged. (O. 22-8-02; B. 16-11-02 ; C 4-8-08 
5-7-04, 22-10-04, 22-11-04 ; B. 3-12-04 ; C. 1-12-08.) ’ 

18. We come now to see what means were taken to realize tho rents 
Tho ryots refuse to pay, due and accruing to the estate from tho vvot^ 

7* **** b0 ran,)e t0 - Mr. Ernst had settled Bhusna, in that he had 4v,m 
tilQ r .V 0 ts and jotedars pottas specifying their rent; but he apparently 
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found tho greatest difficulty in inducing the ryots to pay the rents thus 
settled. A few months after the settlement he had already suits for 
Its. 1,00,000 of arrears due by various ryots, who, as we have said, 
avoided by every means in their power the paymont of their debts. 
He had power under the law to distrain, but that power was useless, 
as he could never find anything to distrain, and was met by forcible 
opposition. The law was, in fact, quite inadequate. All that the 
zemindar could do—all that even the collector could do—was to bring 
suits against the ryots, and these suits were so numerous that great 
delay occurred in disposing of them. But what sort of remedy was 
a suit ? The zemindar had to pay much money to carry it on, and 
there was not much chance of his getting the money back ; the suits 
occupied some time, and the ry t gained his object by guiuing delay. 
And it was one tiring to get a decree, another to execute it. The ryot 
got out of the way, removed in's property, and oven combined with 
others to forcibly resist the exorutiou. In short, if the ryots banded 
together to keep tho zemindar out of his money, forcing him to bring 
suits against them by hundreds as his only remedy, they could post¬ 
pone almost indefinitely the payment of their rent. (0. 13. 14-1-98, 
13-6-98; O. 21-1^99,2-4-98.) 

19. Mr. Ernst accordingly found himself laden with.a mass of 
suits against his ryots. Tho ryots, bent on opposition, denied their 
engagements, and Mr. Ernst had to prove them—a task of great diffi¬ 
culty when there were so many ; and even then he did not gain his 
full object, for the judge held the increase, which was separately 
specified on the jotedar’s engagements, to be an “ abwab” or cess, and 
refused to decree it. The witnesses also could not bo found—another 
difficulty. Mr. Ernst, however, obtained in tho end a number of 
decrees; but tho delay in obtaining them, and the difficulty in executing 
them, were ruinous to the estate. When, in February 1799, he handed 
over tho management to the collector, he handed over decrees aggre¬ 
gating 11s. 84,000, and about a hundred current suits, aggregating 
Its. 4b,000 more ; hut the collector declared that tire decrees wore of no 
use, p.nd could not be enforced. (J. 3-11-97 ; C. 6-5-99, 15-4-00.) 

20. The judgo (Mr. Molvill) had, at Mr. Ernst’s request, put 
out a sort of proclamation that he would execute decrees against 
defaulters in Bhusna by dispossessing them of their tenures. The 
sadder court, whom ho informed of it, told him his law was bad aud 
the jotedars could not be dispossessed. Mr. Molvill argued they could, 
on the ground that though there was no specific provision of law to 
the effect that ryots might be dispossessed in case of non-payment, 
yet such was the law as to zemindars, aud the custom of the country 
applied it to ryots also; moreover, the laws specially spoke of their 
retaining possession so loaf/ as then paid rent. But dispossession even 
was not a sufficient means of execution, for the lauds in the 
various tenures were so scattered, that none but tho ryots themselves 
knew them, and though the first tenant might be formally dispossessed, 
a second tenant could not be put in possession. (>J. 30-7-98, 31-8-98; 
Sud. Ct. 22 8-98.) 

21. We therefore find these ryots’ and jotedars’ arrears outstand¬ 
ing for a very long time. In February 1799, we have already said, 
there were Us. 1,29,000 outstanding, decreed or being sued for. In 
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Tho zemindar refuses to 
receive back the estate. 


1804 the collector writes of several of the Bhusna defaulters of 1797-98 
being still in jail, though many had heen arranged with. There were 
8,471 defaulters in all, and very little was realisable. In 1809 there 
wore still Rs. 92,701 of the arrears of Mr. Ernst’s time due, most 
oi it perfectly unrealisable. (0. 20-6-04, 3-12-04, 15-8-09; B. 

22. The zemindar had como of age in the latter half of 1797, 
but as Mr. Ernst was then engaged in settling 
tho estate, the Government continued, with the 
zemiudar’s consent, to manage till the end of 
tho . year («-.e., till April. 1798). But when that time came the 
zemindar refused to receive the estate, as the Government had them¬ 
selves proved it to be impossible to realise from it anything equal to 
the assessment. I do not find, in fact, any notice of his having 
received back charge of the estate at all; but as the Board held the 
estate to bo responsible for its revenue, whether he took charge of it 
or not, they proceeded to sell it up piecemeal for the arrears that had 
Tho octofo •„ i*i accrued upon it through their being themselves 

sold up/ 131 orai> ° c ‘ unable, by realisation from the ryots, to meet 

the assessment. One large slice of it had already 
gone in June 1796, a sale on account of arrears which had accrued 
before the transfer to the minor, and Telihati had been already 
privately sold. 

1799^^° sa l 0s f° r arrears due on Bhusna took place in 


Pergunnak. 


Assessment, Date of sale. 


Purchaser. 


Haveli ... 32,613 

Mokimpore ... 25,317 

Nasibshalii ... 16,037 

Sator ... 30,908 

Naldi ... 06,760 


16-2-1799 
25-2-1799 
25-2-1799 
28-2-1799 
23-3 1799 


Ram Nath Raj ; 
Ditto ; 

Bhairabnatb Ray ; 
Shibprosad Ray ; 
Bhairabnatb Ray ; 


and the smaller parts of it were almost, all sold away also in 1799. 

13-10-97; Cornmr., Bhusna, 30-4-98 ; 0. 6-5-99; and tovjoo books.) 

23. The Bhairabnatb Kay who bought Naldi was really a 

Again in arrears and Pseudonym for Rani Bhawani, the grandmother 
again sold. of the zemindar, who apparently strove in this 

way to save the family estate, to some small 
extent at least Tier endeavours were, however, fruitless. Two years 
la.tr, m March 1801, the pergunnah was again deep in arrears, and 
waa again sold up for arrears and bought by Pran Krishna Singh. 
(C. 21-3-01, 17-5-02, 9-1-02.) 

24. The case of Sator was similar. It was found to be really the 
property of tho zemindar Bishnauath Kay, who had bought it in 
another’s name. So the Board in 1803 ordered it to he sold up for 
arrears still due by him. (C. 27-5-03.) 

25. Some others of the purchasers fell in arrears and had their 
estates put up for sale. It was apparently very difficult, to find new 
purchasers, lor no one would bid for estates tbat were such sure sources 
. rain, the law being utterly inadequate to enable zemindars to get 
In their rents and so discharge the Government revenue due on their 
©states. (C. 18-6-99, 9-7-99.) 
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XXIII.— The Utiin of the Old Zemindars. —1795-1802. 

We have now seen one of the great zemindar families of the district 
lose all their estates one after another, through 
Causes of the ruin of fault of their own, but from causes directly 
referable to the action of Government. First of 
all, the assessment fixed at the permanent settlement was too high; it 
assumed as its basis less the rate which actually existed than the rate 
up to which the zemindars might increase. But when the zemindars 
tried to increase, they found the ryots too strong and the law too weak 
to help them. Next, it assumed the realisability of the entire assets,^ 
hut the zemindars found it impossible to realise without a system of 
oppression and violence which net only ruined the estate, but drove the 
ryots into opposition and made them speedily discover how weak the 
law was against them. Next, while the law insisted upon the immediate 
payment of all the assessments duo by tho zemindars, it placed in their 
hands the most insufficient means of collecting their dues. The 
zemindar was sold up in a moment if he failed to pay his assessment, 
hut if any ryot failed to pay him, he had to go through a dilatory, 
expensive, and by no means certain process of suing the ryot in court 
and executing a decree against him — that is, if the ryot had not mean¬ 
time taken advantage of the delay and run away with his money in 
his pocket. 

2. All this we have seen in the history of the Bhusna estate ; hut 
it was plain also wherever the collector had to collect from ryots direct. 
The collector complains on 2nd April 1798 that he finds it most difficult 
to collect in Government estates; and again, on 21st January 1799, ho 
writes that the ryots refuse to pay and utterly disregard his orders. 
Suing them is useless, as the expense does not pay; and he urges that 
he should he vested with powers to imprison defaulters in Government 
estates. In the same year (13th March) he writes that people are 
actually refusing to purchase estates when put up for sale, so great is 
their fear of being ruined through the contumacy of the ryots. 

3. But besides the oontumacy of the ryots, there was another, 
though a less effective, cause operating to procure the ruin of the old 
zemindars. The permanent settlement, in declaring the lands to be the 
property, transferable by sale, of the zemindars, had made them available 
to tho creditors of the zemindars for the realisation of their claims. The 
zemindars before the settlement were many of them in debt, and now 
they had occasionally to part with their lands to meet their creditors’ 

ds 

4. We will trace the ruin of some of the families, and first the 

raja, the zemindar of Isafpur. ltaja Srikant Ray 
The Liifpur estate. bad been greatly in debt long before the settlement, 
and the committee of revenue interfered in his affairs in 1784. His 
debts are thus enumerated^ in a letter of the judge’s: lis. 9.979 due to 
his household servants, Es. 17,376 due on bonds, and Its. 3,101 
miscellaneous; about R6. 30,000 in all. That the committee of revenue 
thought fit to interfere in the case of such a small debt shows how little 
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argin they knew had been allowed to a zemindar whose estates paid a 
revenue of three lakhs. Three years after this the collector describes 
tlio raja as having been reduced “ through bad management” to 
“ beggary.” From all this it is clear that the raja did not exactly start 
upon fair terms at the time of the permanent settlement, and could do 
little to bear up under the hard terms then imposed upon him. 
(J. 16-7-8.1; C. 5-1-87.) 

5. The raja’s zemindari appeared in the sale list in 1795, but as 
la g the debt was somehow paid up in time, the sale 

did not take place. Again, in February next year, 
it was in arrear, and in May it was placed under attachment. The 
.zemindar himself applied for permission to sell part of his estate 
privately and thus liquidate the demand, but the Board refused to do 
that, ordered sale of part, and released the rest from the attachment. 
Pergunnah Afallai (assessment, Rs. 22,741) was accordingly sold in 
November. (B. 14-4-95; 0. 10-2-96, 10-5-96; B. 5-7-96.) 


6. Lu the commencement of next year (1797) the raja petitioned 
the Board, that as some of his property was already gone by sale 
(1 ’asulpur—assessment, Ra. 27,649—having been sold by the civil oourt 
in 1796 also), and as the rest of it wes under attachment by the sheriff 
at the instance of.his creditors, the whole might bo sold by the Board, 
by which means he would got a bettor price than in the civil court, 
ami lie might thus, after meeting all claims, have something left to 
him. This, however, was not done, for wo find in that year some 
other large sales of the property: — 


Pergunnah. 

Assessment. 

Rs. 

JRangdia 

7,452 

Jufu 

... 44,304 

Hamchnndrapur 

... 17,3-)U 

Oltengutia 

... * 19,522 

Kuiadpur 

6,428 

fcaydpur 

... 43,296 


Date of sale. 


11-1*97 For arrears. 

24-1-97 Ditto. 

22-4-97 Ditto. 

14-5-97 Ditto. 

5-9-97 Ditto. 

17-6-97 By civil court, for realiza¬ 

tion of debt. 


Salios had also been sold privately in 1796-97, and part of Isafpur 
bad been sold by . tbo sheriff (0. 81-1-97, 9-8-97, 4-S-97; towjee 
records.) 

7. The raja, now apparently driven to his wits 5 end, adopted 
more objectionable means of making money. He 
Fraudulent attempts to and his brother Gopinath made some private 
raisa money, partition of the remains of the est ate, and whil e 

the raja sold, or realised money by mortgaging 
parts of bis lands, Gopinath came in to claim that the parts so sold or 
mortgaged were not the raja’s, but his, and refused to dolivor posses¬ 
sion. He also created taluqs, receiving purobase-moiiey ; and after¬ 
wards refusing possession and collecting the rents direct from the 
ryots, he caused the talaq to Ml in arrear and bo sold up. Finally, 
bo transferred his lands to. his minor son, expecting thereby to save 
them from being sold; but, apparently, the Government had now 
yefuse'd to recognise this device. Another plan by which he tried to get 
money was bv suing the Government for a lakh of rupees on accoun t of 
the resumption, at the time of the settlement, of his briti or stipendiary 
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lands ; but tins suit of course he lost. (0.19-8-97, 9-11-97, 24-10-97, 
5-7-98, 26-9-98, and 30-11-98.) 

8. The rest of the estate was sold up one way or another in 

1798-99, and then the raja died, leaving a widow 
The family emirely an( j ft minor son. They had sold up everything 
and were reduced to destitution—even their jewels 
had gone. So the collector, at the instance of the widow, applied for 
and obtained for them a compassionate allowance of Its. 200 a month. 
(O. 7-9-02, 20-2-04.) 

9. After enjoying this for four or five years, the widow died in 

1807, and Q-opinath, the brother, applied that it might be continued. 
They had in the meantime been suing, and had gained a decree against 
one Durga Charn Mukharjya, the effect of which was to set aside the sale 
of a large estate and restore it to the family. But the case was under 
appeal °to England, and the pension therefore was still required. The 
pension was continued with a deduction of Us. 14, and Rs. 130, con¬ 
tinued up till 1812 at least, to be paid to the family. (0. 9-7-07, 
12-7-08, 30-12-11; Bd. 3-1-12.) , . 

10. We come now to trace the fortunes of another family, viz., 

the Naldanga, or Muhammadshahi family. Their 
The Muhammadshahi eata £ e W as ft t the time of the permanent settle¬ 
ment already divided into two parts, Raja 
Gobind Deb Ray having the smaller share, one-fifth, and Mahendra 
Deb and Ram Sankar holding in common, the four-fifths share. In 
1797 we find Gobind Deb’s lands heavily in arrear and exposed for 
sale, but for some reason they were shortly afterwards reloasod. A 
year later they were in the sheriff's hands, and he was about to sell 
them on the part of Gobind Deb’s creditors. The sale, however, did 
not then take place, for we find them in lb0.0 
The youngest branch ao . a i n pu t U p for sale in the same way, and this 
time they were actually sold. (C. 31-5-97, 6-7-97, 
16-7-98, 27-8-00,22-10-00.) ‘ , A n ,. , 

11. The sale had been brought about in this way: Gobind 

Deb had sold to one Gharib-ullak Chaudhari 
Partly the result of their taluq -within the limits of liis estate, and 
ow " fraud ‘ Gharib-ullah took proceedings, in opposition to 

the zemindar’s wishes, to have it separated. So Gobind Deb col¬ 
luded with one Rupnarayn Ghos, to whom he had long owed a 
lai’o-e sum of money, to‘get this taluq set aside. He executed 
to ^Rupnarayn a mortgage of all his directly held property, as 
well as of the large taluqs that stood in the name of his sous. Che 
mortgage was made in the name of Baranasi Ghos, Rupnarayn’s 
father, and it was antedated by seven or eight years.. The raja, 
whose sole object in this was to set aside Gharib-ullah’.s taluq by 
proving that he himself had it not in his power to create it, took an 
agreement from Rupnarayn that he would never actually foreclose 
the mortgage, but Rupnarayn forsook this agreement and sold up the 
estate. A relative of his, Pitambar Bosu, bought it, and sold it to one 
Krishna Mohan Banarjyu; and Gobind Deb found Limself possessed of 
nothing but his briti or stipendiary lands, and the religious lands 
attacked to his family. The fraud was not successful so far as regarded 
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harib-ulla, for he not only saved his taluq, hut had it separated next 
year. Gobind Deb’s heir subsequently instituted a suit for the recovery 
of the estate, but he was east. (0. 22-10-00 ; B. 24-11-00, 5-6-01; C. 
26-8-01. See S. D. A. Reports, II, p. 18.) 

12. Of the larger share of the estate, a partition was commenced 
shortly after the settlement. Ram Sankar desired 
eel est branch sold up. . fc an( j ^ aheudra Deb opposed it by all means in 

his power. The partition in its first form (1794) was rejected by 
Government, but was afterwards properly executed and approved by 
Government (1796); it is noted, however, at the time of its completion, 
that both the zemindars were in arrear. Before a year had passed 
Mahondra Deb’s share had been attached by the sheriff and sold on 
account of debts due by him. The purchaser, who was also the 
creditor, was R.adhamohan Banarjya. Even this sale was not without 
pt at fraud, for Mahendra attempted to save his estate by 
it to his son Anand. (B. 26-9-92, 26-7-94; C. 19-1-96, 


4-8-97, 1-9-97.) 

.o. Thus two branches of the family lost their estates within 
ten years of the permanent settlement, and were 
eoarceiysTvod’ 6 brancI * reduced to poverty. The. remaining branch 
(Ram Sankar) with difficulty escaped the 
same fate; their estate was saved, but only by the interference of 
the collector. We have seeu it in arrear in 1796, and next year it 
was exposed for sale along with Gobind Deb’s, but was released in 
the same way. Again, the estate is noted in 1799 as being heavily 
in arrear, and next year it was under attachment by the collector. 
The zemindar, however, managed to have it released by paying 
up the debt; but in 1801 we again find it in arrear by Rs. 25,000. 
Bart of this was owing to severe losses caused by the inundations of 
the previous year, and the collector, representing this fact, and 
representing also that the whole of the rest of the estates of this 
ancient family had now gone, and only this branch was left, induced 
the Board to consent to holding over Rs. 10,000 of this debt. The 
amount was regularly paid up by Ram Sankar as it fell due. (C. 31-3-97, 
6-7-97, 4-1-99, 21-7-00, 20-6-01, 11-3-02.) 

14. Again, three years later, the collector had to interfere to 
save the estate; for the raja, to pay up the arrears he owed, had run 
into debt, and had given his creditors farms in his estate w ith which in 
part to repay themselves. These creditor-farmers withheld their rent in 
the hope that the estate would thus be brought to sale, and they might 
then buy a more permanent interest. Further, there had been a little 
fraud ; for the raja, by way of providing against ultimate sale, which he 
apparently thought must come sooner or later, had alienated, in the 
names of servants and relations, certain portions of his estate, al t ach¬ 
ing to them an inadequate assessment, and by consequence to the 
remainder an excessive assessment. This time the collector attached 
the whole of the estate for arrears, but as the arrears were paid up it. 
was released. (C. 3-10-04, 28-10-04, 14-11-04.) 

15. I canuot say whether the estate afterwards passed through 
any more similar difficulties. But zemindaris were by this time begin- 
niug to improve, and that fact, together with the death oi Rum Sankoi, 
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and the consequent assumption of tho estate by the court of wards 
about 1813, finally saved the estate for the family. Ram Sankar’s 
descendants are now the rajas of Naldanga, and the other two branches 
of the family are in comparative poverty. The sons of Maliendra 
managed for a time to regain partial possession of their father’s estates, 
for about 1216 (1809) they brought a suit against Radhamohan, the 
purchaser of the estate, and compromised it by receiving seven annas, 
while Radhamohan retained nine annas of the estate. After a time, 
however, they again lost their lands, the Naral family purchasing 
them. (0. 16-1-13, 30-5-14.) 

16 A short glance, in chronological order, of tho sales tor arrears 
Minor 'estates equally of the other estates in tho district will show how 
ruined. general was the ruin of the old zemindars. 

From a letter in 1790 it appears that Bclfulia pergiinnab had been 
several times under sale. Hogla had also been . sold in 12(M 
and it had been bought in the name of a minor, a relatio, 
previous proprietor’s. This was a device to save themselves the 
the estate; for as soon as the estate was brought under the - 

wards, the previous proprietors got themselves appointed, managers of 
the estate, and then of course defaulted with impunity, as the estate 
could not, being under tho court of wards, be sold for arrears, in a 
letter of 1800, which was probably the height of the difficulties, the 
collector writes that there were 1,»00 estates in arrear. In 1801 
Belfulia was again sold, twice over. In fact, as the collector wrote m 
1799, in reply to a call from Government, /‘the landholders were 
ruined by the insufficiency of- the regultaions, and there was hardly 
a single large landholder in Bengal who had not been reduced to 
ruin through the inefficiency of the regulations affecting the ryots. 
(C. 15-2-99, 11-3-99, 21-4-66,\13-5-01, 15-7-99.) ' 

17. These matters at length pressed themselves upon the attention 

of Government, and Regulation VII of .1799 was 
Regulation vil of mu. ^ res d]V Put the mischief was already done, 
and tho hew regulation could not give back to the old zemindars the 
property they had lost; it could only give the new zemindars stability 
in the estates they had purchased, by giving them greater facilities than 
the old ones had for realising their rents. (C. 8-10-99, 3- < -00, b -1-0-.) 

18. Although the ruin of the old zemindars cannot but be looked 

on as matter for i;egrot, yet it was not without 
z-mindnrs begin to man y great advantages to the district. Hampered 
improrc ‘ on every side with debt, they could do nothing for 

the benefit of their estates, having absolutely no capital to work °n. 
The new purchasers of the large zemindaris were for the most part men 
of business from Calcutta. They had often,.like Radhgmohan Banarjya, 
who purchased Muhammadshahi, got their first footing through having 
lent large sums to the zemindais, and at all events they wferq men who 
had by their own exertions amassed some degree of wealth, ihey had 
consequently, so early as 1801, acquired the reputation of being goot 
managers of their estates; they began looking into, tho old sub-tenures, 
they extended the cultivation, and ceased to.oppreas the r 7 ° ts ’ ™™ugh 
whose co-operation alone improvement can be expected. In 1^92 t ie 


xllector notices the extension of cultivation, and 


again in 


1811 he 
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ites that there is a general reclamation of 


waste lands, and that the 
regulations are now strong enough to ensure a speedy realisation of the 
public dues. The Regulation of 1799 had, in fact, so much changed the 
position of affairs, that whereas the collector and the zemindars had up 
to that year been continually complaining that they could do nothing 
with the ryots, the collector wrote in 1800 that he found the ryots 
absconded bodily when pressed by the powers the law had given him. 
(C. 9-1-02,15-9-01, 3-7-11, 23-4-00, 5-5-04.) 


19. Of all the considerable zemindaris in the district, only two 
appear to have withstood me ordeal of the first ten years under the 
permanent settlement. One of these was the Saydpur estate, now 
known as the Trust Estate. It was then in the hands of a Muhamma¬ 
dan lady, and is mentioned as being so very well managed by her, that 
i ''m-ferenoe on the part of the court of wards was deemed quite unneces- 
•y. The other estato was Sultanpur, which had been acquired by Ivnsi 
.ath Datt in the manner mentioned in Chap. XI. At the time ol the 
permanent settlement the collector did not consider himself at liberty 
to revise the settlement of this estato, as its assessment had been fixed 
some time before by the Governor-General. He consequently allowed 
the old assessment to remain, although he declared it was inadequate. 
To this fact the estate no doubt owed its immunity from arrear and 
from sale. (C. 13-12-90.) 



XXIY .—Creation of a New Class of Zemindars. —1795-1802. 

When all these large estates began to fall in arrear, it was not 
the practice to sell up each estate bodily, but 
brJktteto^Sior 6 oul y t0 8ella sclent quantity of each estate, 
that the purchase-money might cover the arrear. 
In the case of large estates including within their limits several per- 
gunnahs, this was easy enough, as the assessment borne by such large 
estates was the aggregate of the assessments calculated separately upon 
the several pergunnahs, and thus any singlo pergunnah might bo sold, 
liable only to the distinct assessment upon it. But in the case of 
smaller estates it was different. When it became necessary to sell a 
portion of such an estate, it was specified only as a certain fraction of the 
whole, and thus the purchaser and the old zemindar beoamo joint 
proprietors, and their relations were not likely to be very amicable. In 
some of the large estates, also, specific portions were sometimes sold 
upon which the assessment had not been separately calculated : they 
“were, in fact, sold subject to assessment to bo calculated after sale. This 
last-mentioned practice, however, was very early found to be a bad one; 
it was manifestly so, so far as regarded the chance ot getting a good 
purchaser, and even when a good purchaser was found, great difficulty 
Was experienced, through the want of proper data in apportioning 
the assessment. The Board therefore directed that the assessment 
should in all cases be apportioned before selling any part of an estato. 
(G. 11-9-97, 18-1-98.) 
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18 But the golahs at Shorgaivj were in a bad state and required 
extensive repairs before they could be made lit to hold the new stores 
of rice; it was accordingly determined to build new golahs of buck, 
and about fifty were so built. But neither were they more fortunate. 
There was first a great loss and waste in building them, and in May 1.9b, 
a few months after they had been finished, one of them was struck by 
lio-fitnin- and burnt down. They were at that time engaged in re-fil mg 
the golahs, and the same storm that burnt down the golah sank a 
shipload of the new grain, which was at Senliati coming up the nvei. 
Then the Government found they had selected for their purchases a very 

iSft fcsr svz, gust 

6 " 18 ' 1 9 7 : ^“government, in 1801, came to the conclusion that this sort 
of work had better be left to traders, as it was only a source of loss. 
The establishments cost a large sum (for a year or two they had 
superintendent on Rs. 300 for the two granaries in Jossore alone), the 
* q f n(re was very great; there was no end to the pilfering, it was 
foumUmpoasible to prevent embezzlement; and great, osa was enfcu e 
“ fto occasional renewals of stock. So m themiddle of 1801 he 

granary system was ***** «• Xto w“ the mmket by 
ordinary mercantile stores tha _ ^ 26-11-99,4-6-01.) 

m P a;t m”;nt oned'tte tllaf'tho making takavi advance, 
20. It may ^ ^ ryotg wa6 not a measure which Government 

Advances to ryots. adopted only in the case of local distress, but 

before the permanent settlement it appear, 

^ttrKS^^weatberonrSa,!.,,^ 
£ "the"ground of to, SftSS 5 

distribute it to the ryo s himself as the tarmers were of 

applying the money, when wUch 2» «« ‘be 

tlio rent# owed by the iy°ts a aeuai- _ The advance s 0 f the 

practice of advancuug o av p^ ^ j d 0 no t find notice of any 

advances, on the giouud _.a , J notVet in a position to under- 

»iV«) 

XXIX. — Floods and Embankments. — 1787-180!. 

1 in the last ebapter noted tlm hunting tf 

shahi embank moots mil "j u J mitaukmouls formed part <rf 

tTrSXs work to thoiW». * ^ r “ am 

to be noticed. 
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2. In 1790 tlioro was another considerable rise of water, and the 
embankments in the Isafpur and Saydpur zemindaris were somewhat 
damaged. The colleotor effected their repairs at a cost to the State of 
about Rs. 12,00. From this inundation very little loss was experienced. 
(C. 30-8-90, 10-1-91.) 

3. But tko embankments in Muhammjdshahi, which were prin- 
Mulmmmadshahi em- cipally along the banks of the Nabaganga River, 

imnkuieMs. were not in an efficient state, and the collector 

required Rs. 13,649 to put them in good order. On this demand the 
question arose whether the zemindar was not bound to keep up the 
embankments without help from the State; but as no provision hadbeeu 
mu.de for this liability in the terms of the permanent settlement with 
t ho Muhammadshahi zemindar, the Government granted the amount. 
(C. 21-1-“', 9-2-01; G. 10-3-91.) 

4. Much money continued to be spent upon the embankments, 
mid about 1794 a superintendent was appointed to have charge of 
both the Muhammadshahi and the Bhusna embankments; for the south 
bank of the Padma River apparently was all embanked, as well as the 
south bank of the Nabaganga. In this year also the embankments 
were, at considerable expenditure, put into an efficient state of repair. 

(B. 1-2-93, 4-3-94; O. 8-3-94.) 

5. Except a slight inundation in 1795, which caused little harm. 

Flood Of 1790 . no further inundation after 1790 is noted until 

1796, when not only was considerable injury 
sustained from the flood, but a storm, apparently a cyclone, added to the 
destruction. No steps were taken to alleviate tko calamity: sucli as it 
was, and it was apparently not considered necessary to uso the granaries 
which G-overnment was then keeping up as a resource against distress 
( 0. 4-9-95, 13-1-96, 9-11-96, 1 2-8-96, 26-8-96.) 

6. In a report upon embankments, written in 1798, the collector 
states that he considered no proper system was carried out. Much 
money, he^writes, is spent on embankments, the only object of which is 
the protection of swamps and low grounds; and he recommends that such 
eases as these should be loft by the State to take care of themselves, 
and Government should oxert itself only to prevent inundation of more 
general extent. A certain difficulty had begun to show itself, which 
gave much trouble afterwards ; namely, the ryots, for fishing purposes, 
continually cut the embankments, in order to fix fishing cages in them, 
a practice which injured them exceedingly. (G. 11-4-98.) 

7. At the time that the collector wrote this, the embankments had 
Series of floods—1798 to for some years been of little use, hut that very year 

1 ® 01- an inundation occurred, slated to he the highest in 

the memory of the oldest inhabitants. The embankments were sur¬ 
mounted, but they protected the country from general devastation, and 
the collector acknowledged their usefulness. This inundation of 1798 
was apparently the prelude to a series of floods, for next year again, 
flu 're was an unusually high rise of the rivers, which, however, wespro- 
unftocWjy the embankments from causing much injury. The districts 
adjacent to Jessore had apparently suffered much more from it than 
• ••ssove bad, for they began to oometo Jessorofor their supplies of grain. 
[Next year again, that is, in 1800, there was an “ unexampled rise of the 
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XXV. — Early Attempts to reclaim the Sundarbans. —1784-1800. 

Mr. Henckell, at an early period of his magistracy, turned his 
attention to the Sundarbans, and he was the founder of the system of 
reclamation which is now converting these great forests into immense 
rice tracts. 

2. The route from the eastern districts to Calcutta passed during 

his time by nearly the same river-courses which 
it follows now—by Kochua, Khulna, Chandkhali, 
and by the river leading past Kaliganj. But this route was then 
south of the cultivated tracts, and for the most part lay through forest, 
no habitations being on either side. Cultivation had iu some places 
been carried farther south— for example, in the pergunnahs of Hogla 
and Chirulia; but the above description for the most part held good 
(M. 31-5-89.) 

3. Apparently about 1782 or 1783 Mr. Henckell established, 

for boats passing through this inhospitable tract, 
Three gaujes established. ^ u , ee g an jes, that is to say, places where travellers 

mi"ht meet with traders and provisions might be obtainable. One of 
these was at Kochua, on the eastern sido of Jessore; one was 'at 
Chandkhali, now on the western side of the district, but then in the 
centre of the passage through it; and the third was at Henokellganj, 
then the western side of the district. This latter place is close to 
Bangalpara, a little west of Kaliganj, in the 24-Pergunnahs, and it 
was named after Mr. Henckell. *W 1 ion Mr. Henckell s agent was dealing 
the place (for it was jungle when first occupied), he was very much dis¬ 
turbed by tigers, who would make attacks upon his people. He according¬ 
ly affixed to°the place the name of Henekoll, expecting that the tigers, 
dreading that name, would no more molest him; and the name adhered 
to the place ever alter, until at last the survey authorities went' 
round and, judging only from native pronunciation, wrote it down 
“ Hingulgunge” in their maps, and blotted out the history it con¬ 
tained. (C. 29-7-89.) . . t . , , j . 

' 4. In all the three places, m fact, clearings of jungle had to 

be made before the ganj qould be established, for they were all in 
the Sundarban forest; at each of them also some tracts of land 
were brought under cultivation. From some correspondence ih the 
beginning of 1794, it would appear that Mr. Henckell paid, in a great 
measure out of bis private purse for these reclamations. Possibly he 
had his outlay afterwards reimbursed to him. (C. 26-3-90.) , 

5 On 4th April 1784 Mr. Henckell submitted to the Board his 
scheme for the reclamation of the'Sundarbans. 
Henekell’a reclamation pj e proposed to grant plots of land, on favorable 
Bcl * cm0 - terms, to people, undertaking to reclaim them. 

The terms where these : the grajrtee\or “ialuqdar” was to retain 200 
bifffths of land for himself; upon the rest he would be chargeable 
with Government revenue, according to the amount he brought under 
cultivation. The revenue was to be for the first three years nothing ; 
fourth year, 2 annas; fifth, 4 annas; sixth, 6 annas; seventh and 
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cceeding years, 8 annas. It does not appear that the grantee was 
bound to bring under cultivation any specified amount within a fixed 
time. Mr. Iienekell urged the scheme both because it would bring 
in a revenue from lands which then were totally unproductive, and 
because the cultivation would, by its peculiar nature, form a grand 
reservoir for rico against seasons of drought or famine, as the crops 

g rown in the Sundarbaus were little dependent upon rainfall. (H. 4-4-84; 

20-7-87.) 

6. Another part of the scheme, to which we have alluded in a 
previous chapter, was the establishment of a sort of convict colony 
somewhere in the Sundarbanc, but that part of it was never carried 
out. (M. 22-11-85.) 

7. The Sundarban plan, ..s it was then called, was approved by 
A- Eucfiessfai the Board and was speedily brought into opera- 
. / tion, Mr. Henckell being made “ superintendent 

for cultivating tho Sundarbaus” (it must be remembered he was not 
tin. n^collector). In 1787 Mr. Henckell already looked on the scheme 
a.' a “ great sucoess,” and reported that many zemindars had come 
oi ward and taken grants, and that 21,000 bigahs were already under 
eu Nation. Ho had largely interested himself in the plan, and had 
even personally advanced money to taluqdars to cany it out. (B. 30-9-85; 
G. 21-12-85; O. 20-7-87.) y 

Mr. Henckell had foreseen the probability of disputes arising 
Opposition of tie M "^th the zemindars who possessed tho lands adjoin- 
zemiudars. * 1 “ 01 ing these grants, and accordingly, in August 1786, 
he caused the whole of the boundary between the 
zemindars’- lands and the Sundarbaus to be marked off with bamboo 
stakes. This boundary was far from easy to determine. The zemin¬ 
dars held their lands not by specific boundaries, but by pergunnalis, 
und as they extended their cultivation southward (as no doubt they did 
in some measure), they attached the newly-cultivated land to the 
adjacent perguunah. But as the pergunnalis were divisions which bore 
reference to the land revenue system, they did not extend southward 
oi the cultivation, and land which was yet unreclaimed belonged to no 
pergunnah at all, and therefore was within no zemindar’s settlements. 
(C- 7-8-86, 16-5-88.) 

9. Mr. Henckell was not wrong in his anticipations regarding 
disputes, and in 1788 he writes almost despairingly to the Board. 
1 he zemindars were makiug claims to the lands which had been granted 
to the taluqdars. They would not assert any spouifio boundaries .to 
their estates, but whenover any land was brought uuder cultivation, 
they would make the demand that it was within their limits. They 
Were taking up and bringing under ryottee cultivation small patches 
■d land here and there in the interior in order to show, by bringing 
jj le land upon their rent-roll, that it was theirs. And not only were 
-hey making claims, but they were enforcing them; the Selimabad 
Ze mindars especially were interfering with the cultivation and forcibly 
opposing the taluqdars. Mr. Henckell for two years repeatedly urged 
the Board to interfere to protect the taluqdars, and wished an order to 
be issued upon the zemindars that within three months they should 
declare their boundaries, so that he might have them finally determined. 
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The present unsettled state- of affairs v,as ruining the whole sche 
The taluqdars in possession had for some time continued to pay their 
revenue, in the hope of having matters settled, but were latterly falling 
in arrear; and though Mr. Henckell held applications for 200,000 
bigahs from new proposing taluqdars, he delayed making the grants 
until he could be quite certain whether the lands were his to grant. 
■ (C. 10-5-88, 24-7-88, 26-8-88, 31-7-89, 26-3-90, 12-4-90.) 

10. In a letter of 20th March 1790 a statement is made of the 
progress of the scheme. The grauts which had been made were— 



Year. 

1192 

1194 

1195 
1190 


English yen*. 

. 1785 

, 1787 

. 1788 

1789 


No. of bigahs. 
21,000 
13.094 
8,113 
1,603 


The grants were being made latterly in smaller number's for the 
reason given above; but Mr. Henckell said that were_ matters only 
settled,'"he would likely grant 100,000 bigahs in 1197 (1790). 

Revenue became payable first in 1195 (1/88), die demand loi 
that year being Rs. 2,625, by 1200 (1793) there would be a demand of 
Rs. 20 540 on grants already made, besides the revenue of the 100,000 
biirahs’he would be able to give in 1197 (1790), which would be 
Rs. 12,500 in 1200 (1793;, and Rs. 50,000 in 1203 (1796). 

The names of the existing grants are given in the same letter; 
they almost all have names derived from those of the grantees— 
“ Kalidaspur,” “ Muhammadabad,” “ Bhairabnaggar/’ and so forth. 
The first two of these were apparently the most prosperous, but in some 
others much laud had been brought under cultivation. In most of the 
instances, however, the disputes originated by the zemindars were 
koeping matters in a backward state. _ , . , , 

11 The Board, however, were not persuaded by these tacts and 
The scheme begin* to figures, and were not nearly so keen about the 

tail. scheme as Mr. Henckell. Ihey had already 

withdrawn, on the score of expense, the establishments which had been 
placed at the three ganjes (Kochua, Chandkhali, and Henckellganj,) 
to promote and manage the scheme, and to manage the small 
Government estates formed by the clearings at these three places. 
TJi,, present expenditure and the prospects of litigation apparently 
were not to their minds justified by the chances of future revenue, 
and in 1790 they practically abandoned the scheme to take its chance. 

(M. & O. 31-6*91.) ' . _ , _, 

12. IS ext year the collector wrote that the scheme had begun to 

fail from the above causes, and some zemindars had suooeedod in 

showing that the taluqdars’ lands were within their settlements and m 
having them dispossessed. A new settlement therefore was made of 
all such o . ants as were affected by these considerations, namely, the old 
loins were applied to that part of the lands which remained after the 
exclusion of what belonged to the zemindars; and a certain amount of 

♦ Those* hmi police cluticn uUo, being intruded to net, ua occasion required 

aj/uinst robbors. < M. 
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reveuue continued still to be realised from them. But uo more grants 
were made, and we lind the Board so late as 179(3 refusing to entertain 
an application on the ground that the extent of the zemindars’ claims 
was not yet decided. The question, in fact, was whether the permanent 
settlement proclamation had not vested in the zemindars the 
proprietary right over the whole Sundarbans. (0. 28-5-91, 4-2-94; 
B. 30-9-96.) 

13. The old grants, too, began to decline. Kalidaspur and 
Muhammadabad, once the most prosperous, fell so far into jungle 
that they were uuablo to boar their assessment. They were relinquished 
by the grantees in 1798 aud became Government estates. When 
Kalidaspur was thus bought in by Government, there was hardly 
an inhabitant on it. .Chnudkkali, too, which was a Government 
•Tearing, began to relapse about 1796 ; but apparently it was redeemed, 
"' r we find it in 1808 iu the h;.^ds of a farmer. (C. 2-1-98, 15-2-98, 
O-l.-oj., jl2-(3-90, 29-2-08.) 

14. However, after a season of adversity, matters began to look 

It afterwards recovered brighter, and in 1802 the improvement was so 
great that the collector proposed to send amcens 
to measure how much land had been brought under cultivation, in 
order that the assessment might be increased. Nothing was done then, 
and the collector again in 1808 urged upon the Board an inquiry of 
this nature. He said that the amount cultivated by people who have 
uo grants, or cultivated by grantees iu excess of their assessment, 
might be 40,000 bigahs. About 1814 a measurement was made by 
native ameens, but it was pronounced untrustworthy, the grautees having 
bribed the ameens to understate the cultivation. And finally, in 1816, 
a measurement was being carried out by a Hr. Smith, apparently an 
assistant collector. (O. 16-10-02, 24-2-08, 3-9-14, 20-7-12.) 

15. About 1807, also, applications for grants, which had for a long 
lime ceased, began to come iu. (0. 23-6-00, 17-0-07, 2-1-08, 25-1-08.) 

16. Of lleuckellgauj the subsequent history is this. After 

.. remaining a long time the property of Government, 

ftnd rsaudkimU. nek ° llKM1 ^ the raja of Nuddea claimed the reclaimed land, 
on the ground that it was part of the village 
L’arbatpoor, or Bangalpara, which was within his permanent settlement, 
t'he judge of Jessore, finding that it was so, decreed possession to the 
ra ja as zemindar, but as Government had spent so much money on its 
reclamation, the judge declared they might continue to possess as ryots, 
paying rent to the raja at pergunnak rates. When the case was 
appealed to Calcutta, the Government obtained still harder terms : it 
might retain the gauj alone (the place where the houses aud market 
grounds were), paying rent to, the raja, but would have to give up the 
cultivated land. The rent of the ganj was then about Its. 550. But a 
brilliant idea struck the Board, if the raja was entitled to become a 
proprietor under the permanent settlement ol llenekellganj, the revenue 
he would get from it must be added to the other assets of his zemindari 
(in which it huh not been at first included), and his assessment must 
be increased by the assessment on Henokollganj, that is, ten-elevenths 
of the net revenue. The collector was accordingly directed to assess 
ibis addition to the raja’s zemindari. These proceedings lasted from 
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1802 to 1804. (C. 29-4-01; B. 26-5-01, 13-8-02; C. 9-11-02, 

30-8-02, 23-4-03, 29-6-04.) 

17. ' The raja was not at all prepared to find that he had to render 

to the Government ten-elevenths of what he had gained by his decree, 
and he steadily refused to take the settlement which the Board offered 
to him at Rs. 531. The estate was consequently continually given 
out in farm, the zemindari allowance being kept for the raja. The 
raja finally sold all his rights for Rs. 8,001 to one Radhafnohan 
Chaudhari, who in 1814 accepted, the settlement, which had then 
increased to Rs. 872. (C. 12 5-09, 24-9-14.) 

18. About Chandkhali I have not much information. When at 
the place I made some inquiries, and was told it was reclaimed by 
Mr. Henckell, whether for himself or on the part of Government, was 
not stated. After that it was sold (probably by Government) to one 
Rupram Mazumdar, and he transferred it to its present proprietor, 
TJmanath Chaudhari, of Satkhira. 

19. Koc-hua was at a very early period claimed by the belimabaa 
zemindars, but whether given up to them or not I do not know. 

20. The subsequent, history of Sundarbau reclamation is beyond 
my present intention. It is sufficient to notice that starting from tho 
beginning I have described how grants have continually increased and 
cultivation continually extended. A belt of Snndarban land, about 
twenty miles wide, has been reclaimed from forest and brought under 
cultivation since the time when Mr. Henckell established his outposts 
at Kockua, Chandkhali, and Henckellganj. 


XXVI.— The Sub-Division of Chandkhali.—1786. 

In 1786 we have said that Mr. Henckell, desirous of procuring 
an accurate definition of the lands that were 
A sub-division erected at available for his Sundarban reclamation scheme, 
Chandkhali. marked off by bamboo stakes the line which he 

considered to be the northern boundary of the Sundarbans and the 

southern of the zemindari lands. ' 

2. A boundary being thus defined, Mr. Henckell provided, for 
the trial of claims made by zemindars with respect to their boundaries, 
a “ cutcborry of reference,” as lie termed it; that is, he established, a 
cutoherry at Chandkhali under Mr, Foster, one of his assistants Mr. 
Henckell in his instructions to Mr. Foster directed him also to take 
cognizance of civil and criminal matters (except when they were ot 
importance, when he was to refer them to himself,) arising within a 
radius of thirty miles from Chandkhali; he was also to give passports 
and collect the Government dues on wax and honey taken iroin the 
Sundarbans; and there was one rather characteristic injunction laid on 
him,—he was not to issue summons during the four heavy eo leetion 
months, Bhadra, Aswiu, Agun, Pos. (J. 18-10-86 ; C. /-8-Sb.) 

3. This was a regular sub-divisional jurisdiction, and it vn 
probably the first sub-division in Bengal. It was no doubt extremely 
useful for Mr. Foster remained at Ohandkhali, till after two-years bis 
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health obliged him to leave it, and on his leaving, the establishment 
was all brought into Jessore (Moorly). (0. 5-8-88.) 

4. Almost immediately on its establishment, this sub-division 
System Of blackmail. toished an instance of the advantage to be 
derived from carrying authoritative supervision 
into the interior of the districts. Shortly after arriving, Mr. Foster 
found that the zemindars had all set up tolls on the rivers to collect 
money from the trading boats. “ Not even those protected by the 
Custom House pass were allowed to go free.” There were eighteen of 
these tolls within a circuit of fourteen miles from Ohandkhali, so it may 
be imagined what a hindrance to trade they were. The Board, when 
they were told of it, were very irate, declared it was contrary to 
repeated orders, and directed Mr. Henokell, in all cases of levying tolls, 
localise.immediate restitution and to inflict corporal punishment on the 
offender on the spot where the exaotion was made. The zemindars 
nero included in this order of corporal punishment, hut if they were 
minors, females, or incapables, fheir manager was to bear the punish¬ 
ment for them. Mr. Hen'ckell suggested a more thorough method, 
viz., the abolition of the “ gurkatr ’ chaukies, that is, the zemindari 
tolls, where, on pretence of collecting tolls on their forest produce, 
the zemindars levied duos upon all tvaffio. But this would havo cost 
(Government the loss of its then 'forest revenue, about its. 5,000. 

(0. 29-19-86; B. 28-11-86; C. 27-12-86.) 

b. This'method of making zemindars obey orders by threatening 
them with flogging was not in those days altogether unknown to the 
Board, or Committee as it was called, of Revenue. The preparer of 
reports was an officer who in those days exercised part of the functions 
ot the present Board ; and on one occasion, arising out of a case where 
somo landholders had refused on his order to give up possession of some 
lands, he submitted a oomplaiut - on ’the subject to the Board. Tho 
Board’s orders were, that on proof of disobedience by parties to his 
orders, he should inflict on them corporal punishment. (Committee, 
Revenue, 30-12-84.) 

6. The remains of tho days when Chandkhali was occupied by the 
collector are still to be seen there. There stands 
divUtenT ° f the 8ub * on the river’s bank a little brick-house composed 
of three rooms ranged longitudinally and an arched 
verandah in front of them. Tho masonry is still quite good, hut the 
rpof, which was supported on beams, has fallen in. A masonry wall 
once surrounded and enclosed the building, but in these more civilised 
days, this has ceased to he necessary, and it has long disappeared. The 
gateway alone remaius, standing rootless, in front of the building. It 
was Mr. Henckell who erected this building, and it was used as a 
cutcherry not only in his time, but even in that of Ru,pram Mazutudar, 
a subsequent zemindar, who bought it of Government. The river now 
threatens to carry it away. A tank, situated south-eastward from the 
cutcherry, whose antiquity is attested by large banyan trees growing 
on three* bi its sides, is also attributed by the residents to Mr. Ilenc-kell. 
It has now' almost silted up, but at the timo of my visit (January 1870) 
the zemindar was about to redig it, as a tank he had dug close by had 
failed to give sweet water. (P.E.) 
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XXVII .—The District and its Head-Quarters. —1781-1810. 


The names of the district 
officers. 


I enumerate under this head the changes that took place during 
the time over which my examination of the old records extends, in 
the officers of the district, in the boundaries of it, and in its head¬ 
quarters. , 

2. Of the short period, 1772 to 1774, when Warren Hastings 
established a European collector in Jessore, I find 
no records. It was only a temporary measure, 
for the collectors (who had also civil court powers) 

were abolished in 1774 and provincial councils established. One of the 
collectors of Jessore of that time was named Samuel Charters. (M. 
2 - 6 - 86 .) 

3. In May 1781 Tilman Henckell arrived as judge and magistrate, 

. v . . „ ' and in April 1786 he added to his appointment 

Distn ution o o ces. £j ie functions also of collector. He was trans¬ 
ferred to Rajshahye, and made over charge of his three offices, on 14th 
October 1789, to Mr. Richard Rocke. In 1793 the offices were again 
separated, and after that date the judge and magistrate remained 
different from the collector. 

4. As for the office of magistrate and judge, Mr. Cosby Burrowes 
was appointed to it on 29th March 1793. lie left in December 1794, 
and after Mr. H.' Straehey had acted for a short time, Mr. A. Heselrige 
joined on 10th February 1795. Then Mr. Melvill appears as judge in 
September 1797; but as some of the correspondence is wanting just 
before that date, I cannot say when he joined. 

5. Of the collectors the following is the list, taken for the most 
part from notices of their making over charge :— 

20th May 1793.—Mr. Arthur Heselrige succeeds Mr. Rocke, who 
becomes judge of Nuddea. 

23rd January 1795.—Mr. Samuel Hasleby succeeds Mr Heselrige, 
who becomes judge of Jessore. 

12th January 1796.—Mr. Thomas Parr, collector. Mr. Hasleby 
had left on leave on 21st November, and Mr. Cunningham, the assistant, 
had been acting since that time. 

22nd March 1796.—Mr. Parr is made judge and Mr. Cunningham 
again acts as collector. 

2nd July 1796.—Mr. James Win tie, collector. 

12th January 1801.— Mr. Wintle left for Backerganj, tho site of 
which was then being changed for Barisal on account of its unhealthi¬ 
ness. Mr F. Balfour succeeded him temporarily. (0. 27-12-00.) 

20th April 1801.—Mr. W. Parker, acting collector. 

j 1th January 1802.—Mr R. Dick, acting collector 

12th April 1803.—Mr. W. Armstrong, collector. 

191 h January 1805.—Mr. R. Thackeray, acting collector. (This 
Thackeray is the father of the novelist of that name.) 

12 th June 1805.—Mr. A. M. Willook, collector. 

8th November 1806.—Mr. Willook baying suddenly left in bad 
health, Mr. H. J. Travers arrives to act for him. 
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24-th Dooeniber 1806.—Mr. Willock returned. 

13th October 1807.—Mr. Willock having died in Jessore about 
18th or 20th September 1807, Mr. E. Parker is made collector. 

23rd December 1807.—Mr. Parker being ill, Mr. J. Digby acts as 
collector. 

9th June 1808.—Mr. Parker returns. 

20th December 1808.—Mr. Parker was obliged to go to Calcutta 
in bad health on. 8th December, and Mr. H. Shakspeare acts. 

8th February 1808.—Mr. Parker returns. 

10th June 1809.—Again Mr. Parker goes away in bad health and 
Mr. E. Barnett acts as collector. 

18th July 1809.—Mr. Parker returns. 

30th September !' •>!).—Mr. Parker having died on 18th Septem¬ 
ber, Mr. E. Bnruett becomes acting collector. 

20th January 1810.—Mr. Thomas Powney, collector. 

19th October 1812.—Mr. W. H. Belli, acting collector for a short 
time during Mr. Powuey’s temporary absence. 

17th May 1813.—Mr. J. Littledak ectiug collector. 

8th February 181-4.—Mr. W. Fane, acting collector. 

9th May 1815.—Mr. C. W. Steer, collector. 

C. As for the boundaries of the district, I have already said that 
Boundaries of the Vr' when first constituted it extended over the present 
•notions. ' districts of Furreedpore and Jessore, and included 

also that tract which lies south of the present 
Bongong and Jessore road and oast of the Iohhamat-i River. This was 
the boundary of the magistracy jurisdiction; for the collectorato juris¬ 
diction, when first established, included neither Muliammadshahi, nor 
Bhusna, which latter name includes Naldi with its sub-pergunnahs and 
all Furreedpore. In 1789 Bongong was the boundary of Nuddea, and 
Bhusna and Skakujial were both under the collector of Rajshahye. 
lu 1787 these last-mentioned traots were excluded from the magistracy 
j urisdiction, and as Mukammadskahi was at the same time added to the 
collectorato jurisdiction, the two jurisdictions became nil but identical, 
extending over the present- district of Jessore (except Naldi and 
Bkahnjial) and the tract described above, lying east of the Iohkamati. 
(C. 30-10-89 ; J. 5-9-87.) 

7. In 1793 Bhusna was added to the Jessore district, but the 
addition to the magistracy jurisdiction was slightly different from that 
made to the collectorato, and in that and the subsequent year some 
further changes took place. On the north-west the district marched 
with Moorshodabad, and Naupara and Kushtia were transferred from 
Moorshedabad to Jessore. Perguuuali Jaodia, just south of these, was 
transferred from Jessore to Nuddea. In the beginning of 1794 there 
was a rectification of boundaries between Jessore, tlie 24-Pergunnahs, 
Nuddea, Moorshedabad, Rajshahye, and Dacca. The chief result, so 
far as Jessore was oonoerued, was the transfer to Nuddea of all that 
tract of land through which the Bongong and Jessore road runs, so 
that Jkingftgaekha uow became the boundary of Jessore in that direction. 
Jessore still retained the lands further south, lying between the 
Ichhamat-i and the Kabudak rivers, hut with that exception cm 

boundary was nearly what it remained till 1863. On the north the 
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district ran up to the great river, including that part of Muhamraad- 
sliahi which now lies within the Pubna district, and including the whole, 
•or nearly the whole, of the Furreedpore district. These two districts 
did not then exist, and in fact, where Pubna and Furreedpore are 
named in the records, they are explained by saying “ Pubna, near 
Comereolly,” “ Furreedpore, near Hajiganj.” (G. 11-1-93, 29-3-93; 
C. 5-6-93, 11-1-94; M. 24-1-94; B. 7-1-94; C. 14-1-94, 22-10-00; 
Col., Nattoro, 24-12-93; Col., Nuddea, 4-12-93; C. 3-12-05.) 

8. The next great change in the boundary was the creation 
Creation of Furreedpore of the Furreedpore district. For a long time 

district. there had been a civil jurisdiction there, and at 

Backerganj, under a registrar at each place ; and in IN 14 the Board 
made these registrars ex officio assistants to the collector of Dacca, 
and directed the collector of Jessore to report what ootntes, bearing 
assessment of less than Its. 5,000, could be transferred from his dis¬ 
trict to them. The collector sent up a list, and a considerable 
transfer took place. Furreedpore was at that time only an assistant- 
colleetorship, but it had a treasury where revenue could be paid, 
and as ft was subordinate to Dacca, the transfers of estates to it 
reduced the boundaries of Jessore. The boundary between the civil 
jurisdictions of Jessore and Furreedpore appears to have been at 
or near the Madhumati River, but the collectorate boundary, that is 
to say, the definition between the estates paying revenue at Jessore 
and those paying revenue at Furreedpore, seems to have beon at all 
times very indistinct. When in 1863 the rectification ol boundaries 
took place, the number of estates inter-transferred was very large 
indeed, while the change in the geographical boundary was very small. 
The reason of this probably was, that the collector, in giving his list ol 
estates to be transferred to Furreedpore, regulated it, less by geographical 
position than by other considerations. (B. 19-4-14; C. 16-7-14.) 

9. In fact, the collector was himself rather opposed to the transfer, 
and gave his support to a representation put iu by several of the 
transferred zemindars, who haviug bankers and agents in Jessore, and 
many of them having also estates _ still paying revenue in Jessore, 
objected to the inconvenience of paying revenue at two places, inis 
objection does not seem to have received much consideration from the 
Board. Another objection which the collector made was more of a 
personal nature. It was the custom that collectors should receive a 
certain percentage upon the sale of stamps within their jurisdiction, 
;>nd now that Furreedpore was in its collectorate jurisdiction entirely 
under Dacca, tho Jessore collector lost the percentage upon those stamps 
■which were sold in that part of Furreedpore which had been under the 
Jessore collectorate. This difficulty was, however, arranged by giving 
half the commission on Furreedpore sales to each. A similar objection 
and a similar arrangement was made about the excise revenue. 
(0.20-5-15,8-8-15,14-9-15,5-10-15.) 

10. The head-quarters of Jessore wore at first at Moorly, two 

miles from the present station; and when Mr, 
Head-quarter* at Moorly. Heiic p e u caTno there, he found one house, “the 

factory,” belonging apparently to the British Government. This house 
lie repaired and extended, and if the value he himself puts on it 
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(Rs. 18,050) is a true value, it must have been a fine house. He after¬ 
wards built a cutoherry for dewani and faujdari for about Rs. 2,500, 
one for the collector for Rs. 450, a registrar’s residence and office for 
Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 2,000, a record-building for Rs. 850, and a small 
treasury building. A short time after Hr. Rooko became collector, the 
At Kusba bead-quartern were transferred from Moorly to 

Kusba, or Sahibganj, their present locality. The 
reason of this ckango I do not find anywhere stated; hut Sahibganj 
appears already to have attained some promiucnce as a trading place, 
and this may have been the reason for the change. The name Sahib- 
gauj, 1 may mention, is now obsolete. ( C. 14-1-94, 8-10-94, 26-2-88; 

M. 2-10-81 ; O. 20-8-93; M. 1-3-93; C. 19-5-93; J. 19-3-95.) 

11. At the lime of. the 1179 settlement the raja zemindar of 
Isafpur had relinquished 500 bigahs of land for the occupation of the 
Government officials in Jessore. Whether this land was originally in 
Moorly and was afterwards exchanged for land in the new site, 
or w!i '! the 500 bigahs were originally near Kusba, I cannot say. 
About 1800 we find a notice of their being measured out near the 
new site, but they had, it is stated, been much encroached upou on all 
sides, and only 362 bigahs were then found. The bazar had been 
built, and apparently continued to be built, over part of this land, and 
so little care was taken to preserve it that, in 1803, 29 bigahs of this x 
land were by oversight sold for arrears due upon pergunnah Imadpur, 
the pergunnah within which geographically it was situated. Part of the 
station laud of Jessore is still the property of Government upon this title, 
and it goes by the name of “ Sahibdakhl.” (O. 30-11-98, 15-8-00.) 

12. By old residents in Jessoro a site is still shown, on the bank 

Oij s it es . of tho “lal-diggi,” or principal tank, where it is 

said the cut cherry was situated when first the 
head-quarters wore removed to Kusba; and the malkhaua, or treasury 
house, was, it is said, on the west side of the present police station. 
The cutoherry is mentioned in a letter of 1805 as being situated in tho 
middle ol the bazar, and as it was a small house with masonry sides and 
a thatched roof, the records and papers in it had more than once 
suffered damage from fires and from storms ; it was therefore deemed 
advisable to remove it, and the old building was sold with the land 
upon which it 6tood, which was to bear a revenue of Rs. 1 5-8. Mr. 
Armstrong had built a house upon the site whioh the present building 
occupied, and this house was, in part at least, rented for a new 
cutoherry. When Mr. Armstrong left, he sold it to a native, hut 
Government subsequently purchased it, and after using it a long time, 
built another, the present cutoherry, upon tho same site. (O. 2-8-05 ; 
M. 5-3-98; C. 2-4-00, 20-2-06, 23-2-09 ; P. E.) 

18. The station appears to have been a somewhat unhealthy one. 
Unhealthiness. Wo have enumerated already two collectors who 

suffered very bad health there and subsequently 
died at tho place. One of these writes about the “ damp situation of 
the place.' The station too was badly kept. In 1800 it is described 
as all jungle trees and bamboos, the bazar and the roads covered with 
unhealthy vegetation; and letters of other periods say tho same. TO 
Bhairab River, too, was then, as now, a source ol malaria, tor it was 
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almost dry in the hot season. The place, in fact, retained • for a very 
long time a reputation as an unhealthy station ; but its character in this 
respect has been entirely changed since Mr. Beaufort, the magistrate, 
about 1854, supplied it with an efficient system of drainage, the first 
great step in its sanitary improvement. (C. 24-5-09, 21-8-00; P. E.) 

14. There was in 1795 a proposal to remove the head-quarters 
of the district to Muhammadpur. This would certainly have been 
more centrical than Jessore as the district was then constituted; but 
nothing camo of it, and compared with Jessore, Muhammadpur had 
a great disadvantage in its inaccessibility. (0. 30-3-95.) 


XXYIII. — Famines and Remedial Meo-wre*. —1787-1801. 


In 1787 there occurred an inundation and a oyclone, and there was 
much consequent suffering among the people. 

2. In writing of the inundation of that year, 
it must be remembered that the northern half of the district was then 
watered from the north-west; the Kumar, the Nabaganga, the Chitrn, 
and other rivers had their heads still open, and brought down large 
streams of water, so that embankments had to be kept up, especially 
along the first two, to keep out the waters even of ordinary floods. 

3. On 5th September it first became known that an unusual rise 

was to be expected, and by the 14th the water had burst the embank¬ 
ments and submerged part of the country. It still rose, and it attained 
its highest point during the first few daj's of October (21st Assin). Had 
the calamity ceased at this point, it would have been bearable. An 
abundant aus (autumn rice) harvest had boon reaped, and the second 
harvest, though much injured, was not entirely ruined. Though the 
water rose in some lands seven or nine feet above the surface, yet the 
long-stemmed rice kept pace with it, and always kept its head above 
water. After all not all. the 1 and was submerged; the collector estimated 
the submerged portion fit one-seventh, but this, by his own facts, 1 judge 
to be an under-estimate. But again about 20th October (10th Ivaitickj 
(lie waters Logan to rise, and a fow days alter came a cyclone. Lius 
destroyed the crops; the heads of the long rice, which the ryots during 
(he inundation had boon lloatxng upon twigs, were broken off, 01 weic 
submerged and became rotten. Large quantities of rice floated away 
in masses, and great disputes arose about the property m them. I he 
til crop was completely destroyed; the date trees, and the mustard and 
dal crops, were much injured. Prices speedily rose, and the ryots 
filter a short time bogan to sell their implements of husbandry (the 
early period at which they began doing so shows how badly off, as a 
rule, they were), and after exhausting these, flocked into Jessore, 
offering their children for sale. (C. 25-6-88. i ... , . f 

4. Before the cyclone had come—before even the highest rise ot 

the inundation—the Government had informed 
Suspension of revenue p| ie farmers of Muhammadshahi (this was the year 
demnnd - when it was given out in small farms by the 

collector) that the demands up-a them for the months of Assin and 
Kartick would not he levied till the following months; and afteiwaids 
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a general order was issued to collectors to make full inquiry and report 
upon any claims tliat zemindars might make to suspension of revenue 
(the Board believed it would not be necessary to entirely remit any 
revenue). The collectors were also directed to inform the zemindars 
that unless they showed some indulgence to their ryots, they could 
expect none from the Government. (B. 21-9-87, 27-10-87.) 

5. The scarcity and dearness of food extended over other districts 

T> .. , besides Jessore, and it attracted the attention 

Remedies proposed. q{ . ^ Governor . GeueraL The fi , st step waS 

adopted in December, when the Governor-General temporarily suspended 
all transport duties on grain. Then, two months after, orders were 
issued to collectors that they were to send in fortnightly price-currents, 
and to see that all duties and other obstacles to the transportation of 
grain were removed. This refers to the saj r ar duties; the zemindars 
having a right to collect, as part of the revenues of their zemindaris, 
certain small duties on articles which were "beings conveyed through 
their territories* Monopolies w^preliibited^dnd. the' 'collectors were 
to watch the importation of- gVainrin/order to detect'and punish them. 
The collectors were directed^O'pay particular attention to complaints 
that traders refused to soil 

a stock more abundant thambBeeiried to them ' to^be reasonable, they 
wero to soli the surplus by public auctiop,\tmd v eii-hbr'hand over the 
proceeds to the proprietor distribute, thenv f^r thb relief of the 
distressed, whichever course they deemed proper. These orders wore, 
two months later—that is, in April—followed up by a direction to the 
collectors to send out an assistant on tour to inspect stocks dud see how 
much grain was procurable. (B, 14-12-87 ; G; 1-2-88; B. 17-4-88.) 

6. Henekell saw the folly‘'df these orders, and made a remon¬ 
strance against them. He pointed out 'that their effeot would bo to 
increase the alarm by making people believe The. scarcitj 7 much greater 
than it was ; that the traders would only conceal their stores or send 
them out of the district; they would be afraid to sell or to advance, 
grain to the ryots ; and not only would the latter starve, but thoHoyern- 
ment would lose its revenue through their having no seed to sow their 
lands with. The Governor-General on this withdrew the orders and 
directed that no sort of interference should ho exercised in the purchase, 
sale, or transportation of grain. (0. 29-1-88 ; G. 4-6-88.) 

7. A more effectual way of meeting the distress was pointed out 
by Mr. Ilenckell. lie had already induced the raja, tho zemindar of 
Isafpur, to advance nearly Its. 5,000 to his ryots, and the “ Loro dhan” 
(late cold weather rice-crop) which they had cultivated with this, some 
80,000 bigahs of rice, had materially improved the situation. He 
proposed to the Government to give lls. 15,000 in takavi advances to the 
ryots, many of whom had sold their implements of cultivation and 
could not recommence agricultural operations, and lie wanted also 
money to place the broken embankments in a sufficient state of repair. 
It was, be admitted, the duty of the zemindar to keop embankments in 
repaid but the Muhammadsliahi zemindar was deep iu debt and could 
do nothing. On this request the Board granted the Its. 15,000 for 
takavi advances, and gave Mr. Henekell Re. 6,000 with which to repair 
the embankments. (O. 25-6-88, 9-5-88,7-2-88.) 
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8. It is worthy of notice that even in this famine year the 
collector got from the zemindars the whole of his demand upon them; 
and we have already seen how, in the caso of Muhammadshahi, he made 
the ousted zemindar pay up the arrears which the farmers appointed 
by himself failed to realize from the estate. (C. 25-6-88.) 

9 In 1790 there was some temporary distress, but not^ sufficient to 

call forth any action on the part of Government. 
Distress in 1700 . j n August 0 f that year an inundation threatened 

in the Saydpur and Isafpur estates, and some embankments were 
burst • the collector got about Es. 1,200 from Government and success¬ 
fully repaired them. He apparently did it himself for the same reason 
as in Muhammadshahi—because the zemindar was too poor to <lo it. 
At the same time a severe drought in the south of the district caused 
some loss of crops, and from this cause apparently sprung a pestilential 
disorder which carried off a third part of the inhabitants there, and 
another third of them ran away. Strange to say, nothing appears 
to have been done in this case, and the collector mentions it only 
incidentally. Perhaps it did not endanger tho Government revenue. 

(0.30-8-90,10-1-91,28-9-91.) , . , . 

10 But a new calamity was impending—the drought and famine 

of 1791. On 20th October the collector reported 
Famine of 1701. t]iat n0 ra i n had fallen for 38 days and tho crops 

were in a most critical condition. He recommended the postponement 
of the Assin and Kartick instalments of revenue, on the ground that 
they were usually paid by the ryots out of the advances they received 
from their mahajans on the security of the arnun 
Suspension of revenue. ( cold weat her) rice, and that the mahajans were 

refusing, under present circumstances, to make any advances, lho 
Board granted this suspension. A month later the collector repoi ec 
tliat all hope was gono, the drought having continued, and the ryots 
were coming in to represent their distress. He proposed to hold o\ei 
throe annas of the rent in the distressed tracts until the next aus crop 
should come in. Tho Governor-General approved the suspension of 
Es 85,500 in all, about the same amount which the collector had applied 
for but he directed that the sum remitted to each zemindar should not 
be in equal proportion, but be in proportion to Ins necessity. Only 
Es. 69,000, however, was actually suspended. A little later the 
Government, with the view of guarding against scarcity of food, urged 
the execution of an order which it had three years before made public, 
forbidding the exportation of grain by sea, and even the lading of giain 
in vessels fit to go to sea. (O. 20-10-91; B 31-10-91; G. 19-11-91, 
G. 25-11-91; C. 10-6-92; B. 17-3-89 ; G. 13-1-92.) 

11. As a measure of the intensity of the distress, it may e 
mentioned that the price-current of 31st December 1791 shows the 
price of food had even by that time risen to twice or three times its 

usu.iHg t j ie a | 3 0Ve measures taken for the relief of the ryots 

another measure was directed by the (-toyernment, 
Operfiog Of tanks. 0 ne which tastes of its then usual arbitrariness. 

As soon as he heard of tho serious drought, the Governor-General issued 
those orders to the collectors. They were to open all reservoirs and 
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offered to 


tanks (except such as were in private enclosures), and thus to water the 
crops ; the owners ol the tanks were to have no compensation, only they 
had the privilege of having their fields watered first. Except regular 
giain dealers, no one was to keep more than a year’s consumption oi 
grain in his possession under penalty of deprivation of land or of office. 
.Dealers were to bring forward and sell their stocks of grain, else the 
Government would seize them. The collectors were told to assure the 
traders that there was no intention of interfering with their profits, and 
ho was to bring to the notice 01 ? ov Tiimcnt those mahajans who were 
Ol 1 ) ^ le Government expected of them. 

13. A. characteristic inoict . • t occurred in connection with this 
matter. The collector of Nuddea inquired whether under these orders, 
which wore perfectly general, he might op m the tanks attached to the 
Government commercial factories ; and so the Government issued orders 
that these tanks should uot be opened without the permission of the 
commercial resident. (13. 31-10-91.) 

. 11* Ihe opening of the tanks did little or no good. In the level 
p ains of Bengal the tanks are not above, but below, the surface of the 
soil, and the water could never of itself flow from them over the 
surrounding fields. (C. 16-2-92.) 

15. Stimulated by these calamities the Government turned its 
attention to taking precaution against future ones, 
and first of all proclaimed that since the zemindars 
« could not yet be expected to have amassed capital 

lorn their permanently-settled estates, the Government was prepared, 
on the security of their estates, to make advances to them to enable 
them to keep up tanks and reservoirs as a protection against drought. 
JNot a single applicant, however, appeared. (B. 13-1-92; 0. 27-4-93.) 

lb. In 1794 there was a very abundant harvest, and the Govem- 
Public granaries estab- mer ^> seizing the favorable opportunity, directed 
the establishment of large grauaries, where rice 
n . might be stored by Government against seasons 

ot scarcity. In Jessoro two were to be established, one at Babukhali 
(near Magurah), the other at ►Sborganj, adjoining Phultalla, on the 
Bhairab. (G. 8-10-94; 0. 13-12-94.) 

17. Never was a venture more unfortunate. Misfortune^ pursued 
Failure of the plan. ^ les ? granaries from the first, and they were finally 

n^i v abolished without having ever come into use. 

me first year a flood nearly carried away the Babukhali granary, though 
m site of it had been selected precisely because it bad never at any 
imc been flooded over. Then, in May 1796, Government decided to 
a )olish the Babukhali granary, and directed the collector to soil off the 
stores of grain there, of which there were about 50,000 maunds. A 
nu price, however, could not be obtained, the stores having probably 
c e meliorated very much. This deterioration determined the Government 
i° - a ^_ *l 1G * r grain, that is, the 40,000 maunds at Shorganj, 

lesiaoS tne 50,000 maunds at Babukhali, and to lay in newer rice. The 
prices obtained were so bad that the collector recommended an abandon¬ 
ment of the system on account of the loss it involved, but after much 
troublo and delay everything was cold by October 1797. (O. 4-9-95, 

7-4-96, 3-5-96, 21-1-97, 15-2-97, 29-10-97.) 
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rivers, ” but again the damage was very small and the Jarvest was very 

"ZjT to 90 .Q .98 14-11-98, 13-11-99, 6-1-00, 14-1-00, 20-10-00.) 

° 8. - These threatened disasters caused the embankmentsi to e 

Goveninient sent one^O^t^^MoTHitt *to make a 

uptai si h c t m o« ? ? 

SySt T' Th^p^meSs’ were not sooner made than reived, for 

in 1801 there was again an^m^SSents 
near Naldi, there was considerable loss^^^ F ^ Rg , 0>000 we 

also were so much y ■ har j n to them 

required for their repair, and the y <o g ni 9 . 1 . 02 , 1G-3-02, 

by cutting them in order to catch.hsh. . (C. lo-J-Oi, Jl ^ . 

^YToUwing -M/ivc an idea of 

spent span e “ b “J^”! B 7 9 « t“l802 hlclkhe, TO Be. lfW 16,000, 

during the live jears 17. ■- m, ra ther reluctantly sanctioned tins 

6,999, 28,000, and 27,287 The Board rather rem^ ^y burdeu of t he 

hieh expenditure, and it led to c p 1 y them of course, a certain 
embankments to the zemindars; determined 

reduction in their assessmen • -i ’..pri-n ten dent ; and now that they 
1o k r op them under a_ Luropea i ■-^ -1_ , appears to have been 
were put into a thorough y e ineu - > ^ further notices of 

less expenditure upon them. embankments, is 

inundations; but that much attention was paiu to examine 

plain from the fact that the-co eeten^ 1 g^H- 11-03 ; G. 24-11-08 ; 
their condition, up till_ 1 <_ 1 o1-1-08 30-12-08, 30-1-11.) 

C. 30-11-02, 5-4-04, >- - ’ i.p.q p tbiuk it impossible to avoid 

H. From the facte “7J 0 ^t"aoas f were much more 

J essore there was an inundation ill lewholimore recent times 
1799 , 1800 , and 1801 ; asenesoi „ Jhenida to Oomereolly 

Besides this, hwever, we find the road ^irom «ei BWsoft j, 

described as being annual., 1,IL11 ', ’ Assar to Assin of each year, 

described asbeing regularly:flooded hom ^‘0 A^ ^ For 

auJ all this is much dittoren » First there is no doubt that 

this obauge several reasons may to-g™. cuU iv>tion has 

the general reclamation o o coun try* but besides this there 

tended to change the rainfrlaU over im indation 

axe local reasons. I he - i] a line of f lie rivers which discharge 
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tlio Chitra, and other rivers, hut it is a subject which I have already 
written of in my second chapter. It is natural that the district should 
be more subject to inundation when all these rivers ran across it than 
now, when they are closed at their heads and only discharge the water 
that accumulates in them from local sources. But from the way these 
floods of 1798 to 1802 are written of, it is plain that there was then a 
period of inundation such as had not been known before for a long time. 
I am inclined to think that this had something to do with the opening 
of the Madhumati River. It was certainly about that time that the 
Madhumati opened, and the tract of country which appears to have been 
most liable to inundation was the north and north-east of the district, 
precisely those parts whose present drainage is into the Madhumati. 
I think therefore that the unusual inundations of 1798 to 1801 mark 
iho period whe n that change was taking place in the river courses of 
tho district which I have written of in describing the topography of 
Jessore, namely, the change by which the district, which had been 
watered from the north-west, came to be one watered almost entirely 
from the north-east. (0. 18-7-94.) 

12. I am strengthened in this opinion w T hen I find, after the 
dates I have mentioned, a sudden cessation both of inundation and 
of heavy expenditure upon embankments. When the Madhumati 
River opened a large channel by which the Hoods found an exit to the 
south, the water ceased so continually to pour itself over the north 
aud north-east of the district, and the embankments, so well repaired in 
1800-1801, being less attacked by tho Hoods, demanded less continual 
attention and repair. 

13. The embankments of the Nabaganga even now, after half a 
Remains of old embank- century and more of neglect, are still easily traco- 

luems ; able for some miles upon both sides of Magurah. 

Ordinarily they are very low, being in most places raised only about two 
feet, and there they have, of course, been to a great extent washed away. 
But where a lower part of the river-hank has been embanked, or where 
the embankment has been carried inland in order to be brought round 
some inlet or creek leading in from the river, the old embankments still 
stand some eight feet high, and are still quite strong enough to resist 
heavy floods. In some places, however, the old embankments have 
served indigo planters as a foundation for newer aud better ones required 
oy them; near Hazrapur, for example, there is a large embankment, 
which is, I believe, the old embankment rebuilt into a new one. 


XXX .—Establish men t of Excise .—1790-1810. 

Under the Government of the Moguls spirits were at first entirely 
Ancient system. prohibited, but afterwards it was permitted to distil 

them upon payment of a small tax. lhe collector 
writes that in 1032 B.S. (1625) the distillers paid “ a tax of Re. 1-10.” 
When the English Government came they found the matter entirely 
in the hands of the zemindars. The zemindar fixed the terms upon 
which persons might distil spirits, and tho taxes they levied in this way 
ormed one of the assets of their zomindaris. Some zemindars who 
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personally disapproved of spirit manufacture entirely forbad it within 
their limits, but iu most estates thero was a small annual tax levied 
upon distillers, so small indeed that spirits were very cheap and 
drunkenness was rife. From what the collector writos about the stills 

stopping work in the mouth ol Ramzan, it would appear that' dm use 
of spirits was confined to Muhammadans ; and, in fact, in ono place he 
sows that the Hindus do not consume spirits. (0. G-9-94, 8-11-90, 
27-12-92.) 

2. Lord Cornwallis, among his otlior roforms, proposed a regular 
licensing system in 1790, up to which time the 
Lord Cornwallis’system. zemindarg p ad had the control of the matter. 

The collector, in reporting on this proposal, enumerates 48 stills, almost, 
all in the Isafpur zeminrlari; and estimating the produce of each at 40 
maunds per annum, ho proposed a tax of Rs. 20 per auiium per still. J ho 
Govern or-General upon this and other reports prescribed tho levy of a 
license fee upon all distillers and all vendors, leaving the amount of it 
to he fixed by the collector. (G. 12-4-90 ; 0. 8-11-90; G. 14-1-91.) 

8 . Next year the Board, adopting a suggestion ^ made by the 
collector of Behar, changed the system of taxation. The distillation 
was to he confined to certain places, and stills were to he ranged in 
two classes, taxed 12 annas and G annas per day, respectively. Vendors 
were to remain untaxed, and the tax upon taroo was to he one-fourth 
of the rent paid for the taree trees. (B. 3-8-92.) 

4 . In Jessore the settlement for excise for 1201 (1794-9o) was 
Rs. 5G7 for 151 stills, the rates apparently having been increased. In 
1202 the high rates were adhered to, and tho settlement tell to Rs. 147. 
But in 120ft an improvement took place. The tax was remodelled in 
1800 by Regulation VI of that year, and tho estimated revenue for 
1 801-02 (be., for 1208,) was Rs. 5,000. Tho rates appear to have been 
again increased in 1809. A sudder distillery system had been started 
by 1814, but it was apparently far from successful. One fault in it was 
that it recognized no distinction betweeu vendors and distillers, and 
thus placed in the hands of a few distillers the monopoly of the trade. 
(G. 2G-G-94, 3-8-95, 22-G-9G, 31-3-10, 6-10-14 ) 

5 A small establishment was kept up, both to collect the tax and 
to guard against illicit distillation. The establishment was only Rs. Go 
a month, and being so small it was little effective in preventing contra¬ 
band trade. Even Rs. GG was considered too much, and it was educed 
to Rs. 46 in 1811. (C. 19-4-05, 26-4-07, 27-3-09, 6-4-10 8-4-11.) 

6 . The exciseable drugs consumed in .Jessore wore maddat, ganja, 
sabji, bhang, majum, bakar, charas. Ganja was 
Druse.,—Jessore n ganja j ar hely cultivated within the district, principally 
about Keshabpur, in pergunnahs Ramchaudra- 


district. 


rhe collector, writing in 1809, estimates that ou,uvu 
ivo nrenared within the district and axe brought up from January t< 
\pril by byaparis (or traders) at Keshabpur, Faqirhat, Ron para, am 
’tmWil the price being then aho.it Rs. 4 or & per mauud. (B. 
H-11-92 ; C. 3-5-00, 17-4*06, 2o-4-09.) 
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. There was some difficulty in collecting the tax in tho manner 

just mentioned, for the byapdris might oorae, make tlioir whole { 
actions in a single night, and clandestinely export large quantities of 
ganja without paying tax. Tho collector proposed to remedy this by 

making ganja a monopoly, but this was not consented to. ‘He also 

wished to make the byaparis pay a license tax, but the Board was 
opposed to this also. (0. 25-4-09, 1-6-09.) 

8 . Opium was sold in no small quantities within the district. The 
Opium. Government, who had, or rather who imagined 

, ... they had, a monopoly of opium, and desired 

to work it on highly moral principle , called upon the collector in 
. i . ai l 0 Gmato of the quantity of opium which would bo required 
m his district for medicinal purposes. The collector surprised them by 
answering that opium was sold in every hat and bazar in the district 
and that tho vendors got it elsewhere than from him. Under instruc¬ 
tions from the Board, tho collector appointed four persons as opium 
vendors in the four principal towns of the district, but he warned the 
Board when he did so that these vendors would not restrict themselves 
to collectorate opium. (0. 2-0-14, 28-4-15, 19-5-15.) 


XXXI.— Coinage and Cun •cncg. —1793-1807. 

luE coinage regulation in the 1793 code, naming, as it does, many 
No proper currency. varieties (5f current ooins aud the rates at which 

,, ’ each of them was current, is sufficient to iudicate 

no difficulty that was felt at the timo in the matter of coinage. There 
vas in fact little coinage properly speaking, but silver coins of various 
denominations passed from hand to hand at tho value of tho silver 
they contained. The regulation just quoted directed tho surrender of 
Jiese corns for re-coinage at tho Company’s mint ; but it was not a 

- obligatory la\y, aud as late as 1802 there wero live or six 
' i leient sorts, of rupees used in tho district, which were not only 
cm lent at their standard values, hut even when depreciated passed 

rom hand to hand at their depreciated value. The standard Com¬ 
pany s rupee—the “ 19 year sicca rupee” as it was called—was also in 
use in the district. (C. 9-1-02, 8-3-00, 17-1-00.) 

Gold was a very frequent form of currency at the time of 
Gold abundant. which we write. In 1793 half the revenue was 

„ paid in gold, and in 1802 it is stated that 

ini - .uui °t the currency was in gold. At the time of the permanent 
C {.® 1 S ent ail remittances of money from the treasury at Jessore to 
in f] 1 . a we L e , ma< ^ e gold, and for a long time after gold preponderated 

- i icm. Hie treasury also, whenever wo find a statement of its 
Tn win* ^f ltill ? ed a Tor .y much larger amount of gold than of silver. 

A ?1 ver began to bo more largoly remitted, and for two or threo 
y & aOTOlTone-third of the value of each remittance was silver, the 
l ’ I | ' I1J " mohurs, hall-ruohurs, and quarter-mohure. In 1805 silver 
‘ 1 cco * ne comparatively abundant that tho bulk of remittances 
now m silver, and five years later gold entirely disappears from 
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of tlio Bengal districts have any conception of the ordeal through 
these districts passed during the period whose history I have atte 
to narrate,—the period of transition from the old rcgimi to the 
Viewing tlio quiet and settlod state- of the districts now, one is «. 
forgot that eighty or a hundred years ago their condition in all 
regarded internal administration was but a few degrees reiiie"'''' 1 ft 
barbarism ; and one’s present experience affords little a’-' 
the hearing and effects of even the most prominent V' 
that time. 

6. The fourth part describes the distribution 
in the district; and I have given in it a historical u. 
the zemindaris, and of the rise, and in a few instanc 

cf the families who hold or have held land in the disu* 

I have narrated in this section, I'obtained a small part uoj 
papers which my predecessor in the district, Mr. Monro, had p, 
from some of the leading families of the district, and which ho 1 
to me. The rest is mostly part of the floating unwritten 
of the district. 

7. Ihe fifth part has to do with commcrco and agriculture, and 

contains what I have gathered in visiting and inquiring amorr, 10 -the 
various trading places in »Tessore. V description of the cultivatio^and 
manufacture of sugar, and an account of the reclamation and cultiva¬ 
tion of the Sundarbaus, form the chief subjects of this part of tlio 
report, as they are the leading features in the commerce and agriculture 
of the district. ° w 

8. In the sixth part, the “ Gazetter,” I havo gathered together ' 
all 1 consider worthy of note, which found no place under any of the 
other headings. 

. 9. I have added two or tlireo statistical tables regarding population, 
agriculture, revenue, and expenditure, which I compiled from official 
sources during my tenure of office in Jessore. 

10. .1 have tried, of course, to be as nearly correct, as possible in 

all that I have written; but since much is taken from such uncertain 
sources a9 oral tradition and verbal narration, there must he much in 
my report that would bear further inquiry; and even where I base iny 
statements on personal observation, I feel a regret that I am ur likely to 
havo any opportunity of comparing anew the tilings written with the 
things observed. There is much, too, which I woidd wisli to ve-write in 
bettor torn, hut to do so would require more leisure than I have at my 
command, and l am obliged to present my report in the somewhat rough 
term in which it was cast when I fast melted down into a consecutive 
record the mass of scattered notes whioh I had collected. 

^ 1 am afraid the Lieutenant-Governor will not esteem evory- 

Uniig 1 have written to he worthy of being recorded ; but such as it is, 

1 place the report entirely at llis Honor’s disposal. 

I havo the honor to bfe, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


J. WESTLAND. 
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I f^-The District of Jessore, its Situation and Physical Character, 


If that tract of land which forms the double delta of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra rivers be imagined to be 
Situation of the district, divided by lines runniug north aud south iuto 

three equally broad portions, then the western portion would represent 
the districts of Nuddea on the north and 24-Pergunuahs on the south, 
the eastern portion would comprise the districts of JFurreedpore on the 
north and Backergunge on the south, and the central portion would bo 
the district of Jessore. Except that the line of its length points a little 
to the west of north and the east of south, Jessore might bo described as 
the reef angle included between 

North latitude, 21° 45' and 23° 45'; 

East longitude, 89° 15' and 89° 55'. 

This would give a length of about 140 miles anti a breadth of about 
48, or an area of 5,600 square miles. The actual area is 3,805 square 
miles, besides 1,716 square miles of unsurveyed Sundarbans; total, 
5,521 square miles. 

2, The imaginary lines which we have made to do duty for . the 
western and eastern boundaries are respectively (roughly speaking) 
the lines of the rivers Xabadak (Xapataksha, “ dove's eye”) aud 
Madliumati (“ honey-flowing”). The boundaries generally, though not 
exaotly, adhere to the lines of these rivers, and at the upper or north¬ 
western end of the district the boundary is an arbitrary and irregular 
lino drawn from Kotohandpur on the Xabadak to a point on the Gorai 
or Madliumati ltiver. 

3. In its general features the district is a plain, intersected by 
General faum-cB-First rivers, which intercommunicate by cross rivers. 

division. Bat the district may be divided into three parts, 

each of which has a different physical character. Suppose a straight 
line to be drawn through the district in a direction south-west aud 
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the lists of treasure remitted to Calcutta. (C. 30-11 -93, 27-9-94, 1 6-1-98, 
25-1-99,9-1-02,29-1-05, G-S-08, 16-10 08,23-12-08,13-10-09,15-9-11.) 

3 . It must be mentioned that in the earlier years at least the propor¬ 
tion of gold in the treasury was always greater than that current in the 
district.^ The Government received gold mohurs at 16 rupees value, while 
their value as current in the bazar was only Rs. 15-6 or 15-4. People 
who wished to buy them for purposes of remittance might give Rs. 16, 
but their ordinary value was less than that at which they weie recoived 
at the treasury, and the consequence was that people preferred paying 
their debts to the treasury in gold when they could.. There appears, in 
fact, to have been a regular trade in mohurs, for native bankers bought 
them in the Calcutta bazar and sent them up to J essore to be used in 
discharging revenue. In all this there was less loss to Government 
than at first sight appears, for facility and cheapness of transport were 
more valuable qualities then than now. (C. 69-11-93, 31-7-93, 


28-5-94, 9-1-02.) . , jM1 101 , , , 

4. There was no copper com current, up till 1814 at any rate, 
cowries alone being used for small change. Tho 
Copper. space for “ copper pice” is always blank in tho 

cash returns, but the existence of a space for it shows that either pico 
existed somewhere, or it was in contemplation to supply thorn. 
(C. 22-10-07, 10-8-14, 1-8-09, 1-9-09, 1-10-09.) 

5 Notes are first mentioned iu the v cash balance return oi 
August 1 st, 1809, when thereVwere Rs. 420 m 
Kotos. notes in the treasury,' which contained about. 

Rs. 75 000 in all. But as it was only iu this month of August 1809 
that regular casli balauce reports began to be sent to Calcutta, I have 
not the means of finding whether there yvero bank-notes m the treasury 
before then or not. Notes, however, had then only begun to be used 
in Jessore, as is manifest from tho small value in the treasury. Jn 
1st September there were only 50 rupees fiptes out of one lakh of treasuie, 
and on 1st October Rs. 360 out of two lakhs. But an order of 
Government of two years’ earlier date assumes the possibility of then 
being introduced into circulation m the districts, for it directs i that 
when in any treasury they reach in value Rs. o,000, they aio to 
remitted to Calcutta in halves. (G. 23- 0-07.) 


NXXII — The Collector's Duties. 

We have dealt with most of the branches of the work which during 
the period immediately succeeding the permanent so- W hi 

performed by the collector; it remains to recount them, and to make £ 

lfcvv notes in pftssiug. 1 , -i 

2 There waie, first of aU, the eoUeetion of the laml revenue by 
attachment and sale of defaulting estates. 1 be first 
Collection of land revenue. s .j e f or revenue in Jessore took place on i9tu 

attaching ameeo out of theirland* and rdW to pomiUhe pmetu-re 
to be.put in possession. (C.19-19-J2, 06 u t io , 
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3.. The Board had also a certain authority with respect to sales of 
estates in tlio civil coui’ts The sheriff could not sell an estate without 
reference to them, and all sales, such as private sales by the zemindar, 
were invalid so long as there remained upon the estate any unpaid 
arrear. (C. 9-8-97.) 

4. The collector, writing in 1802, estimates thus the profit derived 
by purchasers from the estates, referring particularly to the Calcutta 
purchasers of the large estates. The purchase-money is usually slightly 
more than the amount of the assessment. By lending out their capital 
they can get about 24 per cent, profit on it; therefore, concludes t he 
collector, their profit being about the samo when they lay out. their 
money in land, the profit in a lauded estate must bo about 20 per cent, 
of the assessment. (0. 9-1-02.) 

5. The collector had also to manage Government estates and 

Kh-S management. estates brought under the oourt of wards, of 

* W'hich Bhusna has been mentioned as one instance. 

0 . Then there was the work of assessment arising out of sales of 
Assessment. portions of estates, and soparat ions of taluqs, and 

partitions of estates. The partitions were not 
such very formidable matters then as they have now become through 
the multiplication of interests in the laud. The partition of Muliam- 
madshahi, for example, took only about two years to complete. But 
there were then also examples of very long protracted partition cases. 
One, of an estate called Nowara, lasted at least from 1801 till 1808, 
principally on account of the opposition made and the difficulties raised 
by opponents. (B. 20-7-04; O. 19-1-96, 27-4-08.) 

7. The collector’s work under the heads of excise revenue and of 
embankments lias been separately noted. Treasure remittances have 
also been noticed, and the work that arose from famine and the precau¬ 
tions taken against it. It remains only to say a word about stamps. 

3. From the indents for stamps there appears to have been a 
Stamps. considerable sale of them. They wore sold 

through agents appointed by the collector and 
paid by Government, stationed at various parts of the district. In 1811, 
tor example, there were about eight stamp vendors stationed mostly 
at thanuahs. Upon the amount of stamps sold the collector got a 
commission in addition to his salary. (0. 3-5-14, 8-8-15, 5-10-15.) 

9. In 1813 there was a grand forgery of stamps. The agent 
who had charge of the head-quarter stamp-store was the chief person 
implicated, and he had for a long time beon selling stamps of bis own 
manufacture instead of Government stamps. lie must have made much 
money by it, for both in that year and the next the civil court was 
continually sending over deeds bearing the false stamp, which had beeu 
there presented, to havo the proper stamp impressed upon them on 
pa} mem oi penalty. The stamp agent was tried criminally, hut I do 
not know what came of him. (0. 26-7-13, 16-7-14.) 

10- l’ho resumption laws of the 1793 code do not appear to havo 
Resumption. given any work at all to these early collectors, 

, _ _ though there was no doubt then that a huge 

number ot invalid grants existed. The prescribed registers were 
opened in which people might register their grants, but notwithstanding 
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too lavishly applied. The magistrates were directed to submit for 
revision any of the perpetual imprisonment cases ill which they deemed 
the punishment excessive. (N. A. 3-4-03, 17-4-93, 20-8-95:) _ 

( 5 , The execution of these orders was apparently not well received 
by those of the convicts who did not benefit by them, but had still to 
remain in jail. Tliey became very discontented) and tlio ma^isfiato at 
one time feared an outbreak among them. (M. 25-5 95.) 

7. Together with the punishment of mutilation, another old 

system was abolished—the “ pernicious practice, 
Punishment code remo- ag £p e cour t called it, of attaching the effects of 
df,|k ' a ' persons arrested. Some customs were retained 

which we have now abolished : for example, the nizamut adalat, in passing 
sentence of death in a case of 1795, directed the body to be hung iu 
chains after execution. The punishment of stripes appears to have 
been a very frequent one in those days, and in 1795 the nizamut 
adalat distributed to the various magistracies “ cats ” to be used in their 
infliction, and directed the magistrates to apply for new ones when 
these were worn out. A short time after the judge of Dacca invented, 
and the nizamut adalat recommended, a leathern coat, which was made 
so as to protect from harm all parts of the body except those where it was 
intended that the stripes should fall. (Ct. Ct. 20-4-95 ; N. A. 8-4-9o.) 

8. The jails had of course attracted Lord Cornwallis’ attention, 

and reports wbre called for; so thorough indeed 
Jallfl ' was the reform proposed, that the magistrates were 

desired not only to report upon their condition, but to submit plans and 
estimates for new jails, if in any case they were deemed necessary. 1 lie 
report then submitted from Jessore declared the jail to be in a satis- 
factory condition, but apparently it was so only because the standard of 
iudament was a very low one. The debtors’ part of it,, at least, was in 
a very bad state only a year or two after. (G. 3-2-92; M. 40-3-92 , 

C. 25-2-94.) * - \ 

9. However, the reports which Government received were of 

such a nature that it was determined that jails 
New M built of brick should be substituted for the t lieu 

existing erections ; and steps . were immediately taken to have a jail 
built at Jessore. The jail that was then in use was upon the south 
side of the River Bhairab, and it was intended at first to build the new 
jail on the same side. But Hr. Heselrige proposed, and the judges of 
the circuit court approved, a site on the other side of the river. _ the 
jail was under construction in April 1796, under charge of an engineer, 
a Mr. Stephens being contractor. In 1797 Mr, Melvill, the toen judge, 
proposed to build a bridge across the river by convict labor, a step 
which was long subsequently^ carried into execution. (G. 0-4-93, 
8-4-96; M. 1-12-95, 30-9-97, 3-12-95.) . 

10 . The land required for the jail was apparently occupied 
without asking the consent of the proprietors. But some years 

afterwards compensation was applied for by the owners, who were a 

remote branch of the Isafpur zemindar’s family) and a rent was paid 
for the land. The whole land is still in the occupation of the jail; 
half of it had been taken away from the jail by the collector about 
1840, but it was restored in 1869. (M. 30-9-97 ; C. 10-7-04.) 
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11. About the employment of the prisoners I do not find much 

, information. The magistrate, in 1791, proposed 

^iinp oymentof pnsoucis. ^ em pj 0 y them in making and deepening tanks 

in places where water was wanting, but they do not appear to have been 
actually so employed. Large numbers of them were used in the 
making of roads, and a very common form of sentence was “ so many 
months’ labor on the public roads.’’ (M. 11-2-92, 19-3-95.) 

12. The jail passed from the charge of the daroga to that of the 
magistrate on 1st January 1791, and it was guarded by barkandazes 
specially entertained. (G. 15-12-90.) 

13. In matters of police a system of thannaks was again 

p r introduced. The idea of Government was that 

police stations should be so placed as to be about 
twenty miles apart from each other. In Mr. Rocke’s first proposal 
bo coiibiders ten thannahs to be sufficient for the distriot, but the 
earliest actual enumeration I find in 1794, a year or two after their first 
establishment. There were then nineteen stations in all, of which the 
Jcssore station cost Rs. 50 a month, and of the rest, one cost Rs. 90 
•nid seventeen Rs. 50 per month. Besides this, the establishment of 
guard-boats which had nover been entirely given up, was maintained, 
and the total cost, guard-boats and all, was Rs. 2,028 per month. 
(J. 26-8-93, 3-5-94; M. 12-4-94.) 

14. It is worthy of notice that all the darogas of the thannahs 
were Mussulmans, with the exception of one, who was a Hindu. In 
1^43, on the other hand, out of twelve darogas, ten were Hindus and 
only two were Mussulmans. (M. 1-3-93.) 

15. To meet the expense which these establishments involved, an 

Police tax assessed tax was directed, to which merchants 

and traders and shop-keepers were to be liable; 
and this tax was to be assessed by ameens working under the collector, 
they had to estimate, not the inoome, but4he capital of those who were 
liable to the tax, and when the total was known, a rate was fixed, so that 
the whole sum required might be collected. The ameens assessed the 
capitals of the merchants and traders at an aggregate of Rs 8,90,000 for 
the whole district, and the amount to be oolleotedwas Rs. 25,000or 30,000. 
This sum it was exceedingly difficult to raise in Jessoro, tor, either on 
account of the then poverty of the district, or, more likely, on account 
ot the corruption of the ameens employed, the number of persons 
returned as liable to the tax was somewhat small. The tax,, moreover, 
being raised in each district for the expenditure of that- district alone, 
tell very unequally on the different districts. In Burdwan, which was 
then a comparatively wealthy district, the amount required was only 
one per cent, on the merchant’s capital, while in Jossore it was, 
according to the collector’s calculation, 8^ per cent. The merchants 
saw this inequality, and one of their objections to the tax was that 
people of other districts benefited as well as they by the establishment 
they kept up. The guard-boats notably were more useful tor the 
through traffic from other districts than for the Jessoro traffic. .Besides, 
they objected to direct taxation altogether, and would much rather have 
had the required amount collected in the form of sayar duties, or ot 
The collector, indeed, proposed to supplement the direct taxation 
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XXXIIL-Wormm the Administration of Criminal Justice.- 1791. 
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as detorrents, the. treatment of oriminals, the delays in procedure, the 
efficiency of the police system, and such other matters. The substance 
of the reports on these subjects which were submitted from Jessore we 
have already given in the chapter concerning the administration of 
criminal justice. 

2. The reforms 


Tiie magistrate replaces 
tho daroga, 


which he effected in judicial matters were these: 
the jurisdiction of the daroga was abolished, and 
the magistrate did all petty criminal work ; courts 
of circuit were established, before whom the more 
heinous offenders should be tried; the nizamut adalat took the place of 
the Nazim as the chief criminal court (as indeed its name implies) ; 
and in police matters a number of police stations were established all 
over the distriot. 

3. It became necessary in changing the system, to pass some 

Pendin f6gcg orders on those matters which the old system had 

left to be handed over to the new. There were 
many cases pending before the naib Nazim in which he had not yet 
passed orders; these the Governor-General wrote to him asking him 
speedily to decide. All pending and unexecuted sentences of the naib 
Nnzim were to be carried out; but as the punishment of mutilation was 
not admitted by the British Government, that was not in any case to 
be carried out. Cases remanded by the naib Nazim the magistrates 
were to take up for trial and decision under the new system. (N. A. 
14-2-91, 28-2-91). 

4. With regard to the old prisoners, it became necessary, in many 

oid prisoners resentonped. oasGS < to reconsider the orders under which they 
were suffering imprisonment. Convicts whose 
imprisonment had no specified duration, or who had been imprisoned 
till they could find sureties (which many of them, being strangers, 
could never do), and people imprisoned till they made reparation for 
their offence, which their very imprisonment rendered impossible— 
all these oases were reported upon by the magistrate or examined by 
the nizamut adalat, and the orders were refrained. There were, at the 
time that these orders were passod, about 300 individuals in the jail 
at Jessore, and the greater number of these were confined merely 
“ during pleasure.’* Many of them were now summarily discharged; 
the remainder were sentenced to various stated periods of imprisonment. 
1 he revision of sentences was made still more efficient by the magistrates 
being permitted to offer remarks upon any of the revised sentences, 
u uc ‘ 1 fi’om circumstances locally known, they might deem capable of 
improvement. The magistrate of Jessore availed himself of this per¬ 
mission in a few cases, procuring the release of one or two boys who 
were too young to be considered capable of any offence, and tho deten¬ 
tion oj a low prisoners whose character was so notorious in tho dis- 
iict that their release would have been an evil to sooietv. (M. 30-6-91: 
!N. A. 27-6-92, 16-9-92; M. 13-11-92, 1-12-92 ) 

o. 1 be new r system had been introduced on 1st January 1791, 
and these, revisions were all completed by the end of 1792. The 
eiierit of the revision was afterwards exteuded also to the “ perpetual 
imprisonment ** oonvicts, as apparently the Government came to the 
conclusion that under the old system that form of aeutouc" lw “ 
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by these indirect sources, so heavily did the burden fall upon those 
who had to pay the direct tax; and the experiment of direct taxation 
was apparently so far unsuccessful, that Government withdrew it after 
it had been in operation for a few years. (Gr. 7-12-92 ; Reg. 23-93 ; 
C. 6-6-94, 7-1-95, 28-9-96 ; M. 1-3-93.) 

16. In the administration of civil justice there was naturally 
less of change than in the administration of 
Cm courts. criminal justice. The former remained, as it had 

before been, under the charge of tho judge (who was also in his other 
capacity magistrate). But.munsiffs now appear for the first time in 
the district. The notices of these and of their duties are rather scanty. 
They had small jurisdictions all over the district, and the fighting botweeu 
zemindars and ryots gave them,- for the first ten years of their existence, 
quite enough work to do. In 1798, 4,000 or 5,000 suits in every mouth 
had to be decided by them, almost all of them being rent-suits. 
(J. 29-9-97, 3-12-97, 23-5-98, 18-8-98.) 


XXXIV .—The Civil Judge’s Authority extended,— 1793-1800. 

Lord Cornwallis gave to the judges a jurisdiction which embraced 
Judge’s jurisdiction within its limits also the departments upon the 
paramount. executive side. They were no longer forbidden, 

as they were before his time, to interfere in matters which more properly 
belonged to other officers of Government, but people might sue before 
them the executive officers as they might any other persons. 

2 . This position was apparently a little too high for some of the 

judges, and they were apt to adopt a system 
Their overbearing style. 0 f opposition to the other authorities, as if they 

had been appointed to protoot the public against the misdoings of tho 
collectors and others. Mr. Pair, as we have seen, was inclined, in 
matters connected with Bhusna, to take strained views of the law in 
opposition to the collector; and Mr. Melvill, who came after him, 
though in these matters he did not oppose the executive, got up a 
quarrel with them in some other matters. 

3 . He used occasionally to issue purwanas to the collector, couched 
in language which no officer in a collector’s position could tolerate ; and 
so much did he favor this overbearing style that ever, his register—a 
very junior officer indeed—adopted the same style in wilting to tie 
collector, telling him in very curt terms to adopt a more humble tone 
in writing to him, and threatening to line him for his impeltineuce. 

(G. 18-2-00, U-9-00.) ' . , , . 

4 . The nature of Mr. Melvill’s doings may be gathered from 
an example. Some ganja trader had been prosecuted by tire collector 
for selling ganja without a license. Mr. Melvill held that such traders 
as they were (byap&ris) were not obliged by the law to take out a 
license, a matter about which there was at least room for question. 
Accordingly in dismissing the case, he fined the “ Honorable Company 
five rupees as compensation to the traders on account of false accusation. 
The collector was unwary enough to present a petition asking tor a 
review of this judgment, and Mr Melvill at once fined him Ks. * 
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for doing so. It was apparently the second occasion of the .ollector’s 
offending, for once before, when in some disputed matters lie informed 
the judge that he had referred the question to the Board of Revenue, 
the judge had fined him Its. 100. (0. 23-4-00, 14-5 00.) 

’ 5. On another occasion we find Mr. Melvill releasing from 
custody Government defaulters and others upon their liquidating the 
original debt, and refusing to hear the collector’s plea that they should 
remain in confinement till they liquidated also 'the legal expenses 
incurred in collecting the debt. Another case also, in which, I think, 
there can be no doubt that the civil CQuyt'was wrong in interfering,, 
but in which the sudder court upheld the judge, was this. Pergunnah 
Dantia had been settled with the raja zemindar of Isafpur for a lump 
sum, and having been sold for arrears subject to this revenue, had 
been purchased by certain persons. The purchasers brought a suit to 
reduce the assess eht- upon the ground that there was a clerical -error 
in the calculation of it, and the judge gave them a decree. The error 
no doubt existed, for one village had been reckoned twice, but still it 
is plain that the purchasers had no claim to reduction on aocount of it, 
before the civil court at least. (C. 25-4-00; B. 29-10-99; C. 22-7-00.) 

6. These instances will suffice to show the tendency of the civil - 
.court at that time to take up an attitude of opposition to the executive, 
or at least to arrogate to themselves an extent of power which they did 
not possess. 

7. -I make a few remarks on the relations between the judge and 
the salt department, by wav of continuing my 
previous narration of their disagreements. The 
salt had again become a sepjirate department in 

1790. but it was not after the permanent settlement so independent 
of external interference as it had been before. It was now rathor in 
the position of a mercantile body acting subject to the ordinary laws— 
a position whioli the agents did not like so well as their previous one. 
The salt department had apparently re-adopted the old system of 
malanghis and maihan&ars with all its iniquities, and in 1793, when 
a number of maihandars had, as usual, failed to appear at their place 
•of work, the agent wrote to Mr. Burrowes, the judge, asking him to 
deliver them up. Such a one-sided form of proceeding Mr. Burrowes 
refused to adopt, aud while he was willing to summon and hear tho 
alleged defaulters at his own court, he refused to deliver them up on 
mere y requisition. He wrote that the most illegal and oppressive 
stratagems had been practised to force advances on unwilling rnaihan- 
dars, and that many complaints had been made before him. In 
these cases, when he summoned the accused—w r ho were, of course, 
either malanghis or servants of the salt department — the agent 
refused to let them go, and aocused the judge of illegally interfering 

of stopping the salt manufacture. (J« 21-12-93, 3-1-94; Sit. 
*Ag. 7-2-94.) b 

8. In 1795 Mr, Heselrige came as judge, and the salt agent 
wrote to him hoping he would stop the practice of the civil 
interfering in salt matters; but he does not appear to have obtain^ 
much satisfaction thus. In fact, the misdoings of the salt . 
and tl\e opposition which the judge i\\ oner > 4 hift d»d> bad 


The salt department 
again misbehaving. 
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offer to them, had well nigh stopped the salt manufacture altogether; 
and we find in 171)5 that the Government was again considering the 
matter, and was about to issue regulations on the subject of salt 
manufacture. (Sit. Ag. 20-1-95; G. 27-2-95.) 

9 . These were the beginnings of affairs before matters had settled 
down under the new regime. There appears to have been loss of 
quarrelling and of clashing of authority after these first few years. 


XXXV.— Early Notices of Trade and Agriculture. —1788-1805. 

In two or three places we get a list of the h&ts and ganjes, where 
most of the trading of the country was carried 
Hats and ganjes. on . and the ij sts which are given show that, in 

respect of these places considerable changes have occurred during the 
last half century. The principal features A these lists I recapitulate. 

2. In 1790 price-currents were returned for the lollowmg 

places^—- Moorl ^ gen > g Bazar, Faqirhat, Keshabpur, Koclma, 
Manoharganj, Khulna, Tala, Kaliganj, Incbakada, Jhenida, Gopalpur, 

K Except Moorly, these are all of them still places of local trade, 
from which price-currents might be sent; but it is noticeable that 
several largo hats of the present day, such as Kotchandpur, Ofiau- 
gacliha, Jingagachha, Trimohini, Nimei Rays Bazar, Lasaidia, 
ftaiahat, and Naral or Rupgunj, are all omitted from the list. Khajura 
does not appear either, but its mention in a contemporary letter shows 

that it then existed. (C. 1-7-90, 24-6-90.) 

y When the police tax was levied in 1793 the following was the 

order of the various ganjes with reference to their productiveness^— 
Saldbganj, FaqShat, Kaliganj, Jhenida, Keshabpur, Sen’s Bazar, 

(Sabibganj and Manoharganj are both parts of the town ot Jessore.) 
Again, we note the absence of all the above names; they aredeai y 
names which have become important only since 1793. (G. t-3-JO.j 

name 4 8 A year iator we get the following list of places where gram 
would be abundantly procurable for the granaries: Jinagai movv 

called Naupara, on the Bhairab), Kumarganj, baqirhal, Ghandkhah, 
Hen! kellganj, and one or two others. The first two are s ill consider¬ 
able hatsfthough not for grain; the others are the Sundarban hat, 
where the traffic in grain had thus early developed itself. (0.1‘ -B>- ■> 
5 In a letter written in 1815 we fi * g™ 

four most considerable places in • the districtJosBore, Mirzanaga , 


ily a becmirt-iate gauj , greatest commercial place 

tit7istri£menWd » “ a place called 
KotclmmliHir at, which a tlmmiali is established, in appearance a too n, 
rf ^ “imtrt«.cc and magnitude, about ton cos from Naldauga. 

(0. 28-4-15, 3-11-15.) 
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&c. 


6. From a list of produce and of exports and imports prepared by 
Trade in rieu and grain, the collector on 14til March 1791, we obtain the 

following information regarding local trade:— 

Of paddy the produce is estimated at 900,000 maunds, of which 
half was exported westward. Besides this, 150,000 maunds passed 
through the district from Backerganj. The trade is still in the same 
direction. Of kallai and of masuri (both vetches) also considerable 
exports were, as now, made to Caloutta. Cocoanuts were then, as now, 
largely cultivated in the south of the district, and a large quantity was 
exported, Betelnuts also were a characteristic trade, being exported 
from the southern pergunnahs, as they are now. Tobacco appears to 
have been exported in much greater quantities than now. Thirty 
thousand maunds are stated to be grown in the north-west part of the 
district, and of thfese 10,000 were exported to Caloutta. 

7. Of cotton a detailed account is given in 1789. The production 

cv , [ou of cotton at the present time is extremely limited. 

hut then 2,400 maunds were produced and 3,600 
maunds were imported for local manufacture. A very small quantity 
of thread was also • imported from Bhusna for the weavers in Jessore. 
hrom all this 148,100 pieces of cloth were yearly manufactured. The' 

' cc jtton was purchased from the cultivating ryots and then it was clean¬ 
ed. After that it was spun by women for weaving; one. very fine sort 
being spmi, not on a wheel, but on a wire on the fingers. The cotton 
‘,rop was sown sometimes in May, sometimes in October, and May was 
f he reaping time for botli sowings. It was a rather expensive cultiva¬ 
tion. (C. 31-5-89.) 

8. Sugar, which is now so important a manufacture, distinguished ‘ 

SlIgftr Jessore in those days also. It is mentioned a$ one 

of the evils of tho 1787 inundation that it would 
diminish tho date-sugar manufacture. In the table of 1791 we find 
the sugar produce put down at 20,000 maunds, of which half was 
exported to Calcutta; and the greater part of this was date-sugar. 
(C. 25-6-8s, 24-11-92.) 5 * 

9. From tho absence of indigo in the 1791 list of exports, we may 

i u dj g0 justly conclude that no indigo was then manufac¬ 

tured. In fact, we can trace the rise of this 

manufacture; for, as it was introduced by Europeans, and Europeans 
were not permitted to rent even enough land for a factory without the 
Company’s permission, we trace the history of the manufacture in the 
applications for land. 


10. 'die first mention is in 1795, when Mr. Bond, “a free 
merchant under covenant with the Court of Directors,” erected a faotory 
at Rupdia and wanted to put up ouothor at Aliuagar (or Naupara). 
I hen. in the beginning of 1796, came a Mr. Tuft, who obtained perais- 
? lon 1° start indigo works in Muhamruadshfthi. In 1800 a Mi*. Taylor 
is motioned as having indigo factories in the direction of the great 
irver ; and in 1801 Mr. Anderson, the civil surgeon, erected works at 
Barnndi and Nilganj (both suburbs of Jessore), and at Daujatpur. 
(C. .14-4-95, 4-2-90, 17-2-00, 23-4-01, 20-11-01.) 

11. Against these last factories Mr. Jennings, who had factories 
at Jingagaohha, and My. Bond, who had factories at Rupdia and at 
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Nrisinghapur, made a protest. The proposed factories would be too 
near theirs, and would encroach on the lands where they cultivated. 
The collector also considered that now that so many works had been set 
up over the district (for there were evidently many more than I have 
named), some rule should be laid down to prevent their clashing with 
one another. Apparently nothing was then done with this object. 
But applications for new lands still continued to come in, aud in 1811 
Jessore and Dacca are stated to be both crowded with indigo factories, 
and the then collector again pointed out the frequent disputes and 
jealousies, and recommended that no new factory should be estab¬ 
lished within ten miles of any old one. (C. 20-11-01, 3-7-01, 20-2-00, 
1-5-11.) 

12. A list of Europeans resident in the district in 1805 mentions 

the names of the first indigo cultivators in 
Emopuuis. Jessore. Europeans used frequently to be called 

on to send in their names on pain of forfeiting the Company’s protec¬ 
tion, which, to judge from their reuuss'T'bss in complying with these 
requisitions, they did not so highly appreciate. The list quoted 
contains the following names:— 

Deverell, Razrapur; Brisbane, Datiakati; Taylor and Knudsou, 
Mirpur; Reeves, Siuduria; Razet, Nobatta; and several others. 
(3-12-05.) 

13. It may be noted as a measure of the progress of commerce 

and the advance in administration since the time 
l rogiess of cotnmeice. £ 0 the statements made in this chapter refer, 

that while for the police tax of 1795 the trading capital of the distriot 
was assessed at Rs. 8,90,000, for the certificate tax of 1868 the trading 
profit of the district was estimated at Rs. 32,90,000. (C. 7-1-95.) 


XXXVI.— Public Communications — Civil Surgeon — Census — 

Miscellaneous. 

Public Communications. —A little information under this head is 
obtained from the old letters. The public road, 
Roalis- as it was called, from Calcutta to Dacca, which 

passed through Jessore, is noticed in a letter of 1791 ; but though it 
was designated by this name, it appears to have been rsn her a track kept 
up by country traffic than a regularly maintained highway. The part 
of it which lay between Calcutta and Jhingagachha is described in 1791 
as being in fair order, and that which lay between Jhingagachha and 
Jessore was a year or two later, by means of convict labor, put into 
fair repair. But as in 1800 we find the collector proposing to carry on 
the road towards Dacca, the part of it east of Jessore can hardly 
have been before that year a regularly maintained route. (C.28-7-91, 
18-7-94 7-2-98.21-9-00.) UTl 

2. There was in 1794 also a road from Jessore through Jhemda 
to Comercolly, and a road to Chaugaehha and one to Khulna. These 
last two were in a very bad state at that time, and as the collector, 
in 1800, proposed to renew both the Chaugaobha and the Comercolly 
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roads, they can have reoeived very little attention before that time 
at least. They were probably little more than unoared, for tracks, for 
in 1802 there were only twenty miles of road properly so called in 
the district. (0. 18-7-94, 21-9-00, 2-1-02.) 

3. These twenty miles appear to have included only the Jhinga- 
gachha road and the following “ station roads.” which had been for 
the most part made and maintained by prison labor: Rupdia to 
Kasha, Churamaukati to Kasba, Moorly to Ohanchra. These roads all 
still exist, and the last named, though much damaged by recent cyclones, 
lias still the character which is implied in the epithet “avenue” applied 
to it in 1800. The Churamaukati road was not, I believe, planted 
wilh trees till a much later date. (C. 21-9-00, 2-1-02.) 

4. None of the considerable rivers on the roads were briderod, 
(0. 21-9-00, 2-10-10.) 


Traffic. 


5. There was little cart traffic in the district, the consequence 
probably of the state of the roads. The collector, 
in 1794, says there were not one hundred carts in 
the whole district, and in 1810 lie writes that at the hoad-quaters there 
were only six procurable. Water carriage was adopted in almost every 
case in preference to land carriage. Treasure was for special reasons 
sent by land to Calcutta, but officers joining the district appear to have 
done so mostly by the river route. (C. 18-7-94, 2-10-10, 9-5-15.) 

0. A regular postal line was kept up between Calcutta and 
Post. Jessore, going by land, and besides these there 

were minor cross-lines managed by the collector. 
In 1790 the following cross-lines were kept up :—Jessore by Jhenida 
to Comeroolly; Jessore by Khulna to Jaynagar (a salt-station) ; and 
another line in the same direction, perhaps the same route, ou to 
Backerganj. (C. 15-7-90.) 

7. Civil'Surgeoncy .—There was no civil surgeon in Jessore till 
1786, when, on Mr. Henckell’s proposal, the appointment was created. 
A Mr. Henderson was the first appointed, and after him a Dr Anderson 
held the appointment for a long series of years. This Dr. Anderson 
w-ent largely into indigo and erected small factories, among other places, 
at Nilganj and Pulu Ghat, both close to Jessore. (J. 12-4-80.) 

8. Census .—On two occasions, first in 1789 and afterwards in 1802, 
he collector submitted an estimate of the number of inhabitants iu 

1 ue district. In the first case the region to whioh the enumeration 
extended included the parts east of the Ichhainati now within the 
24-1 ergurmahs, and it included also the whole of Muhammadshahi, blit 
it excluded Naldi and Bhusna. The collector reokoned 647,250 males 
and o08,859 females; total, 1,056,109. On the second oocasion the 
uni I s of the enumeration were nearly those of the present two die- 
nets of Jessore and Furreedpore, and the estimate was 1,200,000. 
nthe first ocoasion I do not know on what the collector based his 
estimate : but as he gives the figures in somewhat of detail, and says 
tney are as accurate as without minute inquiry they could be, be must 
live had some sort of basis for his estimate. In the second case 
Uo collector had no details; he writes simply “ there are about 12,000 
Ti ft 08 ’ aU< ^ ^©y contain on an average 1,000 inhabitants a-pieoe.'’ 
1 he figures are not very valuable, exempt in so far as they show that 
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Jessore was a very populous district at tlio time of the permanent 
settlement. (0. 80-9-89, 9-1-02.) . 

9. Miscellaneous Notes. —Slaves are mentioned in a casual notice 
of “ CfBsar, Mr. Osborne's slave-boy/’ in connec- 
s,aV0S - tion with the death by accident of Mr. Osborne, 

who was in the salt department. (Letter to Magistrate, 14-3-85.) 

The Government, in 1789, forbade the exportation of natives as 
slaves. It appears to have been a regular trade, however illegal it 
may have been. (M. 14-8-89 ; C. 12-8-89.) . , 

The Government in 1792, that is, shortly after the. establishment 
of the new system of criminal justice, prohibited 
Lynch law. the practice of private individuals confining people 

of their own authority in stocks and in irons. This practice appe^ 
to have been a common one, for it is called a “custom. (0. u-li-J •) 

A reward of Es. 10 sicca for each tiger destroyed was proclaimed 
in 1788. (B. 18-6-88; 0.24-0-88,10-6-08.) 

The French revolution even turns up among these old letters ; mr 
the Government, on 14th September 1791, communicated to all collectors 
the intimation'he had received from the French Government ot the 
abolition of the old “ fleur-de-lis ” flag and the adoption of the tn-color. 

XXXVII.— The Saydpur Trust Estate.— 1814-23. 

In our history of the rajas of Chanehra it has been mentioned 
that at one period four annas of their estates came into possession of a 
Muhammadan family, and that that family had, before tliejMrmamnt 
settlement, made over one portion of their estate, namely laral 
Sobnal ” for the benefit of the lin&mbara at liooghly. . 

2 ’ The possessors of this estate, liaji Muhammad Malism, die 

1 .1814, and having no heirs, he bequeathed hr 

Trust created. estate in this manner. It was to be kept in ti us 

in the hands of two trustees, who were each to have on0 ;“ 1 “ tl1 ^ 

n-o n q flipir clmre • they were to spend three-ninths upon religio 
Sf vances at femdmhra at Ho^bly, and the rest was to be 
employed in discharging the salaries of certain ofW appoin ed ■ j, 
the imambara, and in keeping up the imambara and the tomb 

Sal t r z 

soon quarrelled amoug themselves and the 
Government tates pos- a f[’.,; rs 0 f the estate got into dreadful eontus _ • 

session. Accordingly in 1816 the collector took possession 

Bo“ri of ilevenue (0-3-1C) adopted the following method oi regulating 
4116 Government, acting by the collector of Jessore, w« to W 

of Mussulmans 
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was to bo appointed by Government, bis function being to see to tbe duo 
expenditure of tbe funds at tbe imambdra. With this second trustee 
Government concerns itself very little, leaving to him and to the 
religious community interested in the imdmbara the care of their own 
matters. 

o. Tbe collector accordingly undertook tbe management of tbe 
improvement of the estate, and bas ever since carried it on. A 
' s,at ?‘ , general measurement and settlement was made 

during tbe first few years of tbe collector’s possession, and about 1828 
almost tliG whole of the estate was given out in patni tenure. By these 
operations, not only was tbe annual revenue of the estate increased 
h -m Rs. 1,25,000 to Rs. 1,70,000, but 11s. 5,70,000 was realized as the 
premia paid on tbo patm taluqs. Tho surplus available for tbe 
purposes of the endowment was increased in this way from 11s. 25,000 
to Hs. 70.000, which is tbe present net annual value of tbe endowment. 
( 6. Tbe share which under tbe terms of tbe will would bolon^ 

to Government as trustee, is granted by Government for the maim 
tonanco of the Hooghly College, and tbe rest of tbe Us. 70,000 goes to 
the trustee, bayd Karamat Ali, in charge of the imambdra: tbe endow- 
ment being, in fact, the chief source of its wealth. 

, es t a t 0 is known as “ The Saydpur Trust Estate,” and its 

more familiar name in tho district is “ The four-anna estate.” Its 
cutcherries were once at Moorly, and it was managed from Moorly 
wane me collectorate was in Jessore. There are one or two European 
graves in Moorly, which are said to be those of Europeans engaged in 
the management of this estate. 

8. The lands attached to the estate are of considerable oxtent, and 
Situation of the lands. include a large part of the pergunaiah Saydpur 

f , " with much of the laud surrounding Jessore* part 

oi tno porgunnah Isafpur, considerable lands on the north-west of Khulna 
anu on the right bank of tbe Bhairab, much of the laud near Kesiinbpur 
, an C8 iat e in tbe south, near Solma. The pergunnab Sobnal, wliioh 
s0 wubm the estate, is within the geographical limits of tbe 24-Rer- 
n!!!. lUab | 3 \ i , 6 lands are almost all given in patni; pergunuahs Kkalis- 
j- d . n mancsbwarpassa, on the north-west of Khulna, are given in 
p.A ’ UU ' ] a nu . m her of spattered portions, paying rents of from Rs. o to 
tenur 16 alS ° ^ lven nominally in farm, but practically in a sort of ryoti 


XXXVIII .—The Origin of Cholera. —1817. 

wnq tkl 0j ‘\ res P ec t Jcssoro has acquired a very ovil reputation; for 
snrendirio- ace ^herebegan that first great outbreak of cholera whio 
of t’o- Ay n i’. ie „Yali Q y of the Ganges, attacked aud decimated the ana 
in ( Viu ST v then engaged in operations agalusi Soindi 

diroctii Ti ^ U ^, ia ’ aiH ^ afterwards extended itself, in a north-wcstcrl 

• a^eP? h ? AV* of lheoitUized w*u- 

o^eia bad been known before as ai. endemic disease prevailiu 
Pl uvious form of cliuiera. ni °re or less in almost every region in tbe plan, 
the of Lower Bengal, but before 1817, the year ( 

u3 now referred to, it hud not that dreadful form which w 
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now associate with its name. Medical men have in recent researches 
shown that at various dates between 1503 and 1756 there had been 
violent outbreaks of cholera, but these had been confined to India ana 
apparently none of them spread beyond narrow limits. Before, there¬ 
fore, the outbreak which began in 1817 carried the_knowledge of the 
disease far and wide over India, and then over Europe, cholera was 
known only in its milder endemic form; and it had previously attracted 
little attention, being apparently not more fatal, and not more dreaded, 

than the fevers which usually exist in the districts of Lower Bengal. 

The Medical Board, when, on 22nd September 181/, they reported on 
the outbreak of that year, identified the disease to a certain extent wt i 
that which “ generally prevails in greater or loss extent at the pies.n 
season of the yfar,” remarking, however, that “ it has of late proved far 
more fatal than at any former time within recollection. 

3 The first case of cholera occurred at Jessore on 20th 

August 1817, and a day or two after that the 
Outbreak in 1817. w hole town was seized with panic. And no 

wonder—the disease seems to have been exceedingly sudden in its attack. 
On August 25th Mr. Chapman, the then judge and magistrate, writes 
of it as a “ most alarming and fatal disorder; and in a letter of the 
same date the collector, Mr. Tucker, calls it “ an inveterate and Ma 

disease.” Several persons were suddenly seized with it when walking 

alono- the roads in the bazar : an instance is mentioned where a sepoy 

!as.fok*8.17 

and 30-9-17.) , , . 

4 The alarm in the town was general, and everybody left 

place who could do so. The judge shut up his 

Panic. court, for the vakils declared they would all 

resign their offices if he insisted upon their remaining at work. The 

collector also stoppedi work£ absence of bidders’; 
which he writesthat he put ott mi c to let his clerks 

an 1 b' -tl^foav^tlie station for a^Me, and said that one or two of them 
and writers leave the“ wa ’ B not ultimately necessary, for 

tvf 1 e a ffo~s^afterwards^the^ease was decreasing: but the magistrate 

She^tor both of thorn • tpjg* 

the town by its inhabitants. (M. 25-8-1 1 , i. o u i 

28 f "Afew days after it appeared in the town, cholera also appeared 
5. Alew_aay se wer0 m0 re closely looked after 

m the jail. Ihe prisoner t bere was no case of 

than was possible in the case <of V 2nd In the town and its 

cholera proper in the jail of September, for 

disappeared. 
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6. Of tlie mortality in the town the records omit to supply informa- 
Mortaiity. tion. The magistrate sent up some statistics on 

February 5th, 1818, but no copy has been preserved. 
In the jail there were over 800 prisoners. Of these, during the few 
days ol' August during which cholera was present in the jail, 36 were 
attacked and 7 died. This is, however, probably no measure of the 
mortality outside the jail walls.* (C. S. to M. 17-9-17.) 

?. The epidemic attacked chiefly the lower classes. Its symptoms, 
as described by Dr. Tytler, the civil surgeon, were those: excessive 
purging and vomiting; great thirst; a sensation of great heat, without 
any actual increase of temperature. The treatment Dr. Tytler used 
and recommended to others was tho exhibition of calomel and opium, 
and he records that these medicines were always successful when given 
at a sufficiently early stage of the disease,—a rather indefinite qualifi¬ 
er tiou. (0. S. to M. 23-8-17 and 30-9-17.) 

8. Dr. Tytler at first attributed the outbreak to “ a vitiated state 
Cause of the outbreak. °* ^ilo” caused by the hot weather, to the increase 
°f jungle, and to the great collections of water 
caused by the unusually heavy rainfall of the season. The Modical 
Hoard stated the cause more generally as lying in ttm “ extreme humidity 
0 , atmosphere, occasioned by the long-oontinued and incessant rains 
of tho present season.” (0. S. to M. 23-8-17; Med. Bd. 22-9-17.) 

9.. Dr. .Tytler also records somo interesting information regarding 
a special cause, to which he attributes a somewhat exaggerated 
importance, calling it “ a great Truth which has under the favor of 

Almighty been desclosed at this station, were the disease first broke 
out.' The heat and humidity of the season had not only brought to 
early maturity the autumn crop of rice, but had imparted to it an 
unusual richness of flavor. The supply of new rice w r as abundant 
and cheap, and it was eagerly sought after; evon before being fully 
npe, it was “ devoured with avidity by natives of all descriptions.” 
Io this extensive use of immature rice Dr. Tytler asoribes tho outbreak, 
and from what he says it is clear that it w'as a predisposing cause. He 
mentions this as an opinion generally received and openly declared by 
the natives. He states that in many places attaoked by cholera, though 
no uing had been done to cut the jungle and drain the pools of 
6 a f aut J va t cr , the mere prohibition by the magistrate of the sale 
and. use of new rice had been effectual in causing an immediate decrease 
in e disease; and he mentions one instance coming under his personal 
f S ' V n September the use of new rice was absolutely 
i - l 1 r> n U W an d on that day cholera disappeared from the 
’Ll 1 . ‘ , ne oase offered after that, namely, a case of a female prisoner 
_ • avm ° surreptitiously obtained and eaten a small quantify of 

30-9-j 1 * °holera a short time after. (C. 8. to M. 

10. One measure adopted to meet the disease I have already 
Remedial measures. noticed—-the general prohibition, or rather waru- 

nn i- . j . w 8’ a gainst the use of new rice. Besides this, 

w dootors were entertained, and worked iu Jessore under 

in tho distriot*of Jossoro!' 01 b> 1>r ' 1> ' B ' ifc is s>nted that 10,000 peoplo died iu two months 
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Dr. Tytler. who himself obtained great credit for his personal exertions 
Of all the native doctors entertained only two remained at their post; 
they were attacked themselves with the disease, hut recovered aud 
continued their work. To some planters residing in the interior 
instructions were forwarded how to deal with the disease if it appeal ei 
in their vicinity. (C. S. to M. 1-10-17.) 

11. All that was dono to meet the cholera at Jessore was dono 
by the local officers (Mr. Chapman and Dr. Tytler) on their own 
responsibility. The Medical Board were informed, but their first letter, 
which was little more than a general approval of the steps taken by tbc 
local officers, did not arrive till the disease had begun to disappear, it 
was the first time the Medical Board had heard of this new form ol 
cholera, and they were of course not in a position to take on themselves 
the direction of matters at Jessore in the same way that they afterwards 
did when the epidemic appeared at their own doors m Calcutta v tJl ° 
next place it came to after Jessore), or when it commenced its journey 
up the valley of the Ganges. (Med. Bd. 6-9-17.) 

12. The Vice-President in Council also approved the proceedings 
of the local officers, and especially commended Dr. Tytier’s exertions; 

and to each of the two native doctors mentioned above a gratuity oi 
Rs. 50 was awarded. (G. 14-10-17.) 

* 

13 Though not immediately eonueoted with Jessore, the magis- 
° , trate received copies of the correspondence relat- 

ttjar* iug to the subsequent progress of the epWem.c, 

and from these papers I gather the following notes about the epidemic 

m Calcutta.^ ^ g eptember 1817 Mr. Elliot, magistrate of the 

suburbs of Calcutta, reported to Government tlie 
Calcutta. presence of “ an epidemic disease” in Calcutta ami 

its vicinity, and Government sent on the report to the Medical Loan • 
Before this the Medical Board, in their letter of 5th September 
regarding the cholera at Jessore, alluded to the existence o, a sim ^ 
epidemic in Calcutta and its vicinity, but the quietness of their langu.^,, 
and the fact that no steps whatever w _re then taken, or even ad * ^ 
with regard to Calcutta, shows that the cholera, as u existed there in 
beginning of September, was the older and milder form of the diseas., 

and not the new form it had assumed at Jessoie ; . 

15. When, on 16th hSeptember, they received information of t 
new and more alarming outbreak in Calcutta, they at once -jo j ~ 
ffi m-ovido remedies. Native physicians where employed, am 
supplied with medicines from the Government stores, and “ e QI 
wi ifcten instructions were given to them. They numbered in all ioi y 
fifty aud more would have been employed had they been aval • 
TheJe steps were approved by Government, who gave the Medical Board 
permission to incur any expenditure they might deem neoessaiy. 

-n theii hardly 

m OeLod the tractable nature rf the d,eea». tely a 

reporting regarding the Calcutta outbreak, that it is fortunate y 
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, e . which admits of a speedy remedy.” Those who had more 
mediately to deal with the disease found it far otherwise. We have 
seen that the Jessore officials found it difficult even to apply medicines in 
time, and the Board themselves admit that in Calcutta it “ threatened 
to sweep off a large portion of the native population,” and consider a 
slight reduction in the number of funerals one passes in the streets a 
matter for congratulation. (Med. Bd. 22-9-17.) 

17. The disease, as it appeared in Calcutta in the middle of 
oopternber, is described in very much the same words which Dr. Tvtlor 
used m describing its symptoms at Jessore. It attacked its victims 
without any warning. While walking in the roads, or engaged in their 
ordinary pursuits, they suddenly fell down, and immediately be° - an 
vomiting ; a cold, clammy sweat broke out, and the patient became so 
weak as to be unable to move, feeling a painful sense of heat and 
weight m the stomach and bowels. 

The Medical Board record that in Calcutta the disease tended 
; ■ w;-ds the lowest and worst drained parts of the town. (Med. Bd. 

; Enclosure to G\ 23-9-17.) 

at v^i of the instructions which had been drawn up by the 

cc leal Board were sent to Jessore, where, however, the epidemic had 
ceased before their arrival, and to Burdwan, where it had broken out at 
a ,\ y , 0 e . 6amo time as at Calcutta. Cholera had already started 
(G 23-9-1? j° Urney W lich was to tnke {t over half ' the civilized world. 


PART IV.—LANDED PROPERTY 


XXXIX. The Distribution of Landed Property in the District, and tb, 
History of the New Zemindars. 

1 1 has been described as a oonsequonce of the permanent settlement 
zemindar*? an<1 the ncw that small zemlndaris and small zemindars eamo 

• i T to bo substituted for great zemindaris and great 
^I UC i arS i i • Was ’ however, natural that of these small zemindars 

• 1 1 10 !; mcrease their substance above others, and by birring up 

end n 1 ? 1 *? iindari > and tenure after tenure, aggregate in the 
the r 11 l ai ^f e ?t a te. Such estates differ entirely in their nature from 

over *.J" 1 '™ ’ ^ ie T are not compact and single estates extending 

zemiiubn- w ?? C0Uldl 7 where their owner is prominent as the great 
held fpi ii.v " Lley , a . le an acc nmulation of separate and separately 
under.al 1 -oA* oTTn?- 111 dd f erttn t ways and at different times, held 
country V i> * 1 ( lde ! en t rights, and scattered here and there over the 
of a posit ion 1MCim ’ ln laf *’ kas become more of a profession and losf 

Naral' fanhlv^T ansen great zemindar families only one, the 

are several lb 0 properly to the district of Jessore. But thero 
are seveial others who, residing in other districts, have lands withk 
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Jessore Of the Naral family I narrate the history in a separate chapter, 
but the other great families need not have their history recorded at such 
length. I shall make some notes regarding them in connection witn 

the lands they possess. § . 

3 . I propose therefore going round the district and narrating m 
order such remarks as X have to make regarding zemindan holdings 

and zemindars. , . . 

4 Sub-Division Jessore.—A. considerable part of this sub-division 
is the lands included in the pergunnah Saydpur, 
Saydpur. which are distributed for the most part between two 

zemindaris, that of the raja of Jessore and that of the Trust Estate. 

The history of each of these has been separately given, ihe lands in 
both aie given^out to^gieat^ ^ of the sub-division is pergunnah 

Shahujial, which in ancient times belonged to tno 
Shahujial dismembered. Nattore raj, but was sold up a short time alter 
the permanent settlement. It was sold up, not as a whole, but in small 
parts called “ dihis,” each of which contained a few villages, not neces- 

.“rily “djomtag each often ^ ^ ^ within whift 

Chaugachha is, was bought by Kelaiam Mukharj) 
Gobradanga family. Q f Q 0 bradanga, in the name of his son-in-law, 

Ram Kishor Chattaijya. From Kelaram it descended to his two sons. 
Kali Prasanna and Baidyanath, and tho latter having died hen 
th e SO n of the former, Sarada Prasanna Mukharjya obtained the 
estate. He died in 1869, and the estates came under the court 
W ard 8 The Gobradanga family have a much larger estate thanthi 
in the south of the district; they have also considerable estates 

Nuddea and a little in the 24-Porgunnnhs. . , . , , , __ 

7. ’Another of the dihis is dihi Phulbaria, which had been .ou& 
before the permanent settlement devoted to Shyarn Ray, an i . 
Moorshedahad. It was retained when the rest of the Nattoro e . 
were lost, and is still held on the part of the Nattoro family, its p 

06e *TSIu &Spur (within which is part of KMoM 

dihi Sarup-pur were, in the < sales of the JNatror 
Tliakm' or Tngore family. es t, a tes, purchased by Gopimohun Inakur, 

controversy "1X7 was half-eating or not, 

00 j p;, ak Khan a Muhammadan, who was doing some work m tl 

a 7 trXmforUddtn meat, and the pandits deciding that their 
was to t ^ 1 1 Violf patit declared those tainted who 
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ordered to become Mussulmans. Tlioy took the names Jamal and 
Kamal Khan, and their descendants are still alive in Basantia (near 
Jcssoro). They bear tho Muhammadan surname Khan Chaudhary, 
and a Hindu first name. 

10. The name of the first Tagore ancestor who became tainted 
was Purushuttam, but it is undetei’mined whether he was tainted 
directly by boiug present on the above occasion at Pir Ali’s, or whether 
it was by his being afterwards seized by the Khan Chaudharies and 
compelled to marry their daughter. 

11. For six geueratious after Purushuttam the Tagores lived in 
Tessore, and then, about the beginning or middle of last century, Pan- 
chanan, leaving Josrore, settled and built a house on what is now tho 
site of Port William. Ho entered tho service of tho British, and 
received, as his descendants have retained, the surname of “ Thakur,” 
which was then given to all Brahmans by the English. 

I - - son Jayram had to give up the site at Fort William, and 
no doubt received for it ample compensation. 

13. Jayram’s son Darpanarayn acquired great wealth by com¬ 
mercial dealings and by mouey-iending, and also by serving the 
French at Chandernagore; and when the Nattore estates began to be 
■'old up, ho purchased a large pergunnah in Ttangpur, and his son 
Gropimohun, who also served tho French, added other estates, partly 
purchased from the disintegrating Nattore raj. 

14- The Tagore family have many estates all over Bengal, being 
one oi tbe large land-bolding families ; they have not much in Jcssoro. 
Besides the two dihis near Kotchandpur which have been mentioned, 
and. which are given in patni, they hold also a half share in the zemiu- 
dari of taraf Rusulpur, which contains many villages along the north 
side of the Bhairab, between Jessore and Afra, and on both sides of 
the khal between Afra and Gfobra. 

15. The east and north-east of Jessore sub-division are occupied 
by porgunnahs Imadpur (a small one close to 
Jessore) and Isafpur (a large one extending over 
. ... , -- —utry). Originally part of the Ckanohra raja’s 

zermndai'i, these were sold up at the time of the dispersion of his pro¬ 
perty. The lands are now held by many zemindars, but the chief of 
thorn are these: Baboo Anandehaudra Chaudhary, of Bagcliar (who 
will >e noted under Magurah sub-division), holds a good deal of laud 
m the southern part of it, his zemindari cutoherry being at Taragnnj. 
Nauparn family. 1 11 the northern part of it tho Naupara Babus 

i ( , v , (whose history will be recorded in a note to this 

it v r> laV€ i 80D1 ? zemindaris and some patnis. In the south-east of 
1 l,lSlll !' u r is the patni of the Naral Babus, the zemindari rights 

family 10 ' 7 believe, by the raja and by one branch of tho Tagore 

., m i ot Josaore itself the raja ha- some property, 

Babfis^wb ' Gal belo ®&8 t lso to tbe Trust Estate. The Ramnagar 
liamnflJnv'fl ®mlna subdivision!, hold laud lying between 

natni o^Bia T thauchra, partly in patni of the raja and partly in 
i ion of M Eeta, f• -bbey have also some property in tho diioc- 
< itirampur. Anandehaudra Chaudhary, just mentioned, has 


Imadpur and Isafpur. 
a large tract of country) 
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also some property close to Jessoro, and BO have his cousins, the heirs 
of Ray Radhacharn, whoso father was Anaudchandra’s father’s brother, 

17. On the whole, it cannot be said that within the. sub-division 

of Jessore there are any large accumulations of property in the hands 
of one individual. The Saydpur estates, both the raja’s and the Trust 
Estate, are of course excepted, but all the rest of the sub-division is 
divided among many proprietors. . . 

18. Sub-Division Jhenida. —Thesub-division is almost entirely witn- 

iu the perguunahs which form chakla Muliani- 
Muiiammadshalii. ma dshahi, whose boundary on all sides is some ten 

miles or so outside of that of the sub-division. Its zemindari history there- 
foro is the history of Muliammadshahi. It has already been said that 
Muliammadshahi was the patrimony of the rajas of Naldanga, and 
it has been narrated how tho Naldanga house split into throe brandies, 
and only one of these three, that represented by the presout raja ol 
Naldanga, managed to retain its proporty, while that of the other two 
branches, being three-fifths of tho wliolo, passed into other hands, and 
finally into tho hands of the Naral Babus. 

19. Tho property in the sub-division, apart from the small estates 
scattered here and there, is therefore divided between the Naral Babus, 
most of whose land lies in the western put of and the N»donga 
raja, most of whose is in tho eastern part of it. The Naral .balms io_ 
the most part manage their lands direct, while the raja ol Naldanga s 
is mostly given in patni. The indigo concerns have largo tenures 
within the pergunnah, many of them, and perhaps most, bemgheld of 
the Naldanga Raja. There are many small lakhiraj holdings m 

Muliammadshahi. . . , . T ,, vm. 

20: The Naldanga Raja’s place of business is at Naldanga, wime 

the Naral Babus manage their lands from the chakla outchorry, two 
of Jhenida. * Until they obtained the pergunnah, the ohaU„ 
cutclierry was in Jhenida, on the same site, I believe, where the sub- 

4i ™|r' tiSiZmmion-Oi Magnrah the extreme west and 
north falls within the Muhammadshahi purgunnah which has bee 

described ^J e ‘ t rt of ^ [hat is, tho land round about Muham- 

madpur, is pergunnah Sfttor, which pergunnah 
Sator. crosses the river and runs well into Furrcedpore 

district. This is one of the pergunnahs which were sold on the broa 
up of the Nattoro raj, and the purchaser of it was Krislmachandia Is , 

the founder of the Pal Chaudbary family. p , t ic i 

23 Krishna Pal was originally a petty trader at Ranaghat, an 
there lived at that time a certain mohant (a 
Pat Chaudhary family. hrabman priest) who had a considerable trade or 
cultivation at Aranghatta, a littlo north of Ranaghat. This mohant 
had some very large stores of the grain called “chop., but the 8 
grot at it and Spoiled it all—at least so it seemed. The mohant deter¬ 
mined to east it all away, when Krishna Pal oflerod him some small 
price for it, and subsequently by selling it realized an enormous profit 
for it turned out that the insects had destroyed only a little of the 

surface grain. 
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24. Krishna Pal was now a merchant of great capital, which ho 
further greatly increased by trading in, and almost monopolising the 
trade in salt, which at that time was sold by auction at the Board of 
Revenue, as opium is now (so at least say the narrators ot the histoiy). 
At last he resolved to establish a zomindari, and pergunnali Sator was 
the first purchase which he made. . 

25. Tho family afterwards made other very large purchases, 
especially near Ranaghat and Bongong iu Nuddea; and after enjoying 
for a time a very prominent position, they began to lose their estates. 
There were several descendants of Erishnachandra Pal, and, as is the 
usual history of zemindar families, they fell out among themselves. 
The story is that the first falling-out was a dispute about a goat, 
worth four annas, required for some family sacrifice. They disputed 
about the goat, then separated as a family, then fought agaiust each 
other ia the courts, and lost all their wealth in litigation. There was 
one great suit which lasted from 1821 till about 1850, and which in its 
oourse (so I am told) went to Europe four times iu appeal. By it an 
curled member of the family, Baidyanath by name, suod for and 
obtained possession of his share. Then a Mr. Mackintosh, who had 
advanced large funds to the Pal Ohaudharies with which to carry on this 
litigation, obtained a large decree against them and proceeded to soil 
up their property in satisfaction of it. Then a four-anna share in Sator 
had been pledged as security to Governmont, and by this means 
subsequently became lost to the Pal Chaudhary family. 

26. T'he result of all these suits, aud of the executions of deoree, 
aud compromising, was that Mr. Mackintosh became possessor ot halt ot 
pergunnah Sator, and Thakur Dass Gosain of tho other half—one by 
compromise, the other by purchase—about 1861-62. Tho two halves 
are specifically separated, that is, separate villages belong to each 

27. Mr. Mackintosh sold his half a year or two since to Go bind 
Shaba, a merchant of Dulur, in Furreedpore, who seems t ) be 
establishing at present a zemindar family such as the lal 0 baud banes 

once were. 

28. Thakur Dass Gosain, who still possesses his share, is a 
member of the Serampore family of Gosaius. I bis 

5® Go * uin9 of family lived at first by the practice of their profes¬ 

sion (religion), till Ramnarayn Gosain, Thakur 
Bass’s grandfather, abandoned tho ways of his fathers and gave him sell 
up to commerce. He made much money by trading with the Danish 
merchants at Serampore, and purchased various zemiudaris in Buvdwan, 
Purneah, and Midnapore. His son Kamallochan, who acquired money 
by serving Government as a commissariat agent, purchased further lauds 
in Hooghly, And Thakur Dass, son of Kamallochan, made mono) 
in the same way, and with it purchased Sator when the Pal Chaudhnnes 
got into difficulties and were obliged to part with their estu-es. 
Muhammadpur is the site of his cutoherry. 


pure. 
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Annndchandra Chaudhary 
of Bagckar. 


zemindar. His estates are principally in tlie Ranaghat and Bongong 
sub-divisions of Nuddea, and they just enter Jessore on its western 

boundary. , 

30. Taraf Noliatta is a considerable estate within Magurah, and 
its proprietor is Anandohandra Chaudliary of 
Bagchar, close to Jessore. His family comes 
originally from Burdwan, whence a hundred 
years ago, his grandfather, Kabul Ram, migrated to Jessore. Ho was 
a merchant, and in that capacity he and his sons acquired wealth and 
purchased some lands in Isafpur and Imadpur, two pergunnahs- near 
Jessore. Anandohandra, the principal member of the family, is the 
younger son of Gruruprasad, the youngest son of Kabal Ram. He 
served as treasurer to the raja of Jessore for six years, and as the 
treasurer’s function was to lend the raja money, he obtained some 
wealth in this way, and more by his own commercial dealings 
which ho carried on at the same time. After that, from 1817 to 1800, 
he was treasurer of the Jessoro collectorate—a position which, thon 
at least, gave considerable prominence, and brought considerable 
business to a merchant. Tho treasurer of the collectorate is the man 
to whom needy zemindars naturally apply when they have no money 
to moot the Government demand, and their necessity being \ei_y 
urgent the treasurer can make his own terms. 

31 Anandohandra, therefore, by his commercial and money- 
lending dealings, has become a wealthy man, and has acquired from 
time to time various landed estates. Taraf Noliatta was purchased by 
him in 1844, and he owns also some lands in Isafpur pergunnali. lauii 
Nohatta is given in patni to Mr. Savi, of Noliatta factory. , 

32 The south-west part of Magurah sub-division conies within 
the pergunnah Isafpur, mentioned under tile sudder suh-division, the 
lauds are divided among many persons, tho Nauparn Babas being 
perhaps the most prominent, and Alangmohun Deb Ray, of Chandia, 

° em 33^^® e «SS^-^The northern half of Narai sub-division 
is perguunah Naldi, which runs a goou w ay into 
Naldi. Magurah also, aud this pergunuah (apart from 

. smaller estates and « khariji,” or separated taiuqs, soa^rod ^rou^itr) 

belongs to the Paikpara family, whose ancestor. 
The Paikpara family. p ran fo 8 hna Singh, purchased it about 1798, at 

the disruption of the Nattore estates. 

34. Praukrishna Singh came of a family which had foi some 
time been eminent in the polities of Bengal, its founder being om 
Harkrislma Singh, who acquired great wealth under the Muhammadan 
Government. This mail’s grandson Behan had two sous, Radhagobmd 
and Gangagobiud. Tho former was a high revenue officer under 
Alivaidi Khan and Sm-aj-ud-daula, nawabs of Bengal, and when the 
British undertook the management of the revenues, he rendered great 
service by putting at their disposal the necessary settlement and «Olleo- 
i&ZJ*, for winch he was rewarded by a grant of .r ‘sayar raahal 
or right of collecting octroi, in Hooghly. The family etilhliaw Ks. o 9 
].oi annum from Hooghly, the compensation given them for the resump¬ 
tion of this sayar in 17fK>, 
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35. Gangagobiud, the other brother, held high employment under 
Warren Hastings ; but as he spent, all his wealth in charity (spending, 
for example, twenty lakhs on his mother’s shradli) he left his family 
destitute, and bequeathed his son Prankrishna to his brother 
ltadhagobind. 

3G. Prankrishna was apparently the acquirer of the zemindaris, 
which, added to by subsequent members of the family, extend now into 
more than half the districts of Bengal. In Jessore, however, they have 
hardly anything else besides their Nakli estates. 

37. Prankrishna’s son was Krisknnehaudra Singh, who is better 
known as Lalla Babu. He became a. religious pilgrim and took up 
his residence in the North-West, where his immense liberality rendered 
him famous. At Brindaban he built a temple of Bajputana marble, 
and ho was involved in some political complications in Bajputana when 
he went thore to purchase the marble. There is a large tank in the 
Muttra district, called “ lladha Kunda,” and this tank" was by Lalla 
Babu faoed on all sides with steps. 

38. His widow, Rani Khatiani, who is still alive, has signalized 
herself also by various acts of liberality. 

33. Lalla Babii’s son was Srinarayn, and Protap Chandra Singh 
was Srinarayn’s son. Ho died about 18(3(1, and his large estates came 
under the court of wards. They lie chiefly in the districts of iho 
Burdwan Division, and in Noacolly. 

40. The Nakli pergunnah, their proporty in Jessore, used to have 

it3 head-quarters in Muhammadpur; but when that place was plague- 
stricken and deserted, the pergunnah eutohorry was removed to 
Lakshmipassa. The lands aro partly directly manauged and partly 
given in patni, the patnidars boing the Naupara Babiis, the Naral 
Balms (both branches), Mr. Savi, and others. # 

41. Within the Naldi pergunnah there i9a peculiarity of tenure, 

,, .... in the existence of many large mukarrari tenures. 

N„idi.' anan lonures m A good deal of the liistory of thoso will be found 
in a previous chapter about the Bhusna zemiu- 
dnri, for the tenuro was one which existed from bofore the permanent 
settlement. 

42. One finds in almost every part of Jessore that the lowest 
class of tenant olaimiug an interest in the soil is the ryot who holds 
a jumma” and actually cultivates tho soil himself or gives it out in 
part to a man, half-laborer, half-ryot, who cultivates with his own hand 
some little piece of ground, but never claims to have any right in the 

mu he cultivates, immediately above this jumma-hoider there is 
another class of ryot whoso holding extends over a village or half a 
vi luge, who never cultivates with his own hand, but sometimes has 
A1 ' s under cultivation by bis servants. This olass is, in Naral and 
Maguroh, called “jotedar,” and in tho west of the district is called 
gantular,” and their tenures are, whatever the law may say, under¬ 
stood by the people themselves to be lixed. 

„ 43. These jotedars, or mukarraridars as they are called from the 

jxed nature of their tenures, are spread in groat numbers over all Naldi. 
t hey are for tho most part very well off, the rent they pay being small 
m comparison with what they realise, . and tho zemindars find them 
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a most refractoiy set. They have substance enough to resist, and they 
decline paying their rents as long as they can possibly hold them back. 

44. These tenures are, I think it probable, founded upon rights 
acquired or granted' at the time of the reclamation of the land—not 
necessarily its original reclamation, which may be very ancient, but the 
extension of cultivation which is of more modern date. This is an 
opinion which arises from the perusal of the descriptions of the tenure 
in the Bhusna records of 1798. At that time the lands of each “ jote ” 
were apparently scattered here and there, and were far from compact, 
and each jote contained apparently lands that were being reclaimed, 
or had been reclaimed, by the jotedar; for Naldi and TelihQti especially 
were far from completely reclaimed at the end of the last century. 

45 . To the ganti tenures of the west of the district I have ascribed 
a different origin, regarding the arrangement rather as one made by the 
zemindar for the collection of his rents. But the gantidar there also 
had much to do in the way of promoting cultivation and settling land. 

46. Within the geographical boundaries of pergunuah Naldi are 
these three estates:— 

Taraf Naral, held by the Naval Babus, elder branch. 

Tarafs Khalia and Gobra, held by tire younger branch, Guru 
Dass Bay. 

47. Both branches of the Naral family have many patnis, and 
farms, and jummas, and gardens, and all sorts of tenures, iu various 
places within the Naral sub-division; iu fact, they are very often the 
ryots of their own ryots. 

48. Pergunuah Mokimpur is a large zemindari in the east of 

Naral sub-division, and extending also across the 
aiukiinpur. r j V er into Eurreedpore district. Its head-quarters 

are at Chandpur, a small place four miles south-east of Lakshmipassa. 

49 . Of the family who at present possess Mokimpur, the first 

member was Prit Ram, who, with his brother 
D !8tor y of ,t3 ncquisi- pp am Dlian, acquired wealth by trade and bought 
the zemindari when it was sold up. or sortly after 
it was sold up, as part of the Nattoro estate. Of their acquisition of 
it I have reoeived the following story, for the truth of winch, however, 
I cannot vouch. 

50. In olden days, when the East India Company wero great 
merchants, they had an extensive cloth godowu in Calcutta, which was 
in the charge of two sircars—Sibram. Sanyal and Dulal Sircar. The 
godowu was one time burnt down, and the Government officials who 
examined the burnt cloth, condemned it, and ordered it to be sold totlie 
highest bidder. The sircars alone bade, and they got it for Bs. 16,000. 
When they came to sell it, they found that beneath a surface of burnt 
goods there was much very good cloth, and they realized seven or eight 
lakhs of rupees by the sale. 

51. With bis share of the proceeds Sibram purchased one or two 
pergunnalis of the Nattore raj, then being sold Nasibshalii, Mohiiu- 
sliahi, and Mokimpur. The latter, however, was a losing zemindari. 
The inundations at that time happened to be exceedingly great, as 
indeed we have found that they were, and in^ the whole peigunnah 
there was only one holding or jote which could pay its way, and that 
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was Prit Ram’s holding of Es. 1,000. Sibram Sanyal, therefore, 
seeing no hope of meeting the Government revenue of Es. 19,000, sold 
the perguunah to Prit Earn for Rs. 19,000, which was to he paid in 
annual instalments of Es. 1.000 each. 

52. Prit Earn had a great trade with Calcutta ; he used to export 
thither large quantities of reeds, bamboos, wood, and fish—the produce 
of the marshy region about him, and from the proceeds of this trade ho 
met for a year or two the Government demands. 

53. Just at that time tho great river opened out, the inundations 
decreased, and immense quantities of silt brought by the river began to 
raise ,tl> j land. The pergunnah became more and more fertile, and tho 
estate became a valuable one. 

54. Prit Earn was succeeded by his son Eajchandra, and he by his 
widow Easmani Dasi, commonly known as Eaui Easmani. She died a 
fou \ ears since, and the zemindnri is now held by Padmamani Dasi 
and Jagadamba Dasi, daughters of Easmani, whose interest, however, 
only lasts for their lives. The family possess large estates in Euugporo 
zillah, aud also in the 24-Pergunnahs, and they are known, from the 
place of their'residenee, as the Jan Bazar zemindars. 

55. Prit Ram and ltajchandra both of them built several houses 
in the English quarter of Calcutta, which their descendants still own. 
Rani ltasmani built and endowed at groat expense a temple called 
tho “Navaratna” (nine jewels), which is a mile or two north of 


Calcutta. 

56. A 


small 


Bosus of Sliridln\rpui\ 

present zemiudari 


zemindar family in the west of Naral should be 
mentioned, the Bosus of Shridharpur, two brothers. 
They are a family of recent origin, so far as their 
goes. They made money by commercial dealings, 
and Ishwar Bosu, one of the two brothers (Panchanan being tho name 
of tho eldest), was treasurer in the collectorate before 1847. They have 
a little zemindari near Shridharpur, and also in Backerganj. Their 
house at Shridharpur and its grounds are remarkably nicely kept, and 
they have established there a school and a dispensary, both very success¬ 
ful, and have also at some outlay made a good road to Shridharpur 
from the banks of the Bhairab opposite Naupara. 

57. Khulna Sub-Division .—In the Khulna sub-division wo have 
first, in that part of it which lies north of Khulna aud on the west of the 

Kbaiisim Bhairab, tho lands of Khalispur and Maheswar- 

1=pw ‘ passa, which belong for the most part to the Trust 

Estate, and are given out partly in farm, partly in patni. Tho great 
bheols of Daeatia aud Pabla, which lio here, belong to this estato. 

58. On the other side the rivor we have tho pergunnah Belphulia. 

lielpliulia r FUs pergunnah is mentioned in 1799 as having 

, . been sold up in bits, and having been repeatedly 

sub-divided ; but the various bits seem to have boen gathered up again, 
tor, omitting those scattered estates which one everywhere finds, .the 
busk ot it is possessed by the family of Datt Chowdhary, living in 
Calcut ta, who ai’e also possessors of Sultanpur, by the Prasad Bays, who 
fmve many lands also in Hogla, aud by the Eaton agar Babiis. These 
three sets of zemindars call themselves possessors mspootiv lv of six- 
annas, six-annas, aud four-annas shares ; these shares being specifically 
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59. Down the east bank of the Passar River lies the pergunnahof 

Hogla, which derives its name from the great reed 
ilogla. called “ hogla ” which grows among the Sundar- 

ban rivers. Of this pergunnah, eight-annas share is possessed by the 
family of Prasad Rays, just mentioned. They are the same family who 
hold it about the time of the permanent settlement, but I cannot say 
whether they had then a larger share in it or not. Different branches 
of the family were then perpetually fighting about their shares, refusing 
to accept settlements, and so forth. Of the family there are at present 
two branches, each holding four-aunas of the pergunnah, and the three 
people who represent them all hold their lands in the names of their 
mothers. The family is a non-resident one, and their zemindari 
cutcherry is at Mansha, on the Bhairab. 

60. The Ramnagar Babus next have four annas share, which 

consists of lands quite distiuct from the remaining 
'The Ramnagar Glioses. sJiares> This family, belonging at first to Burd- 

wan, where they have somo very small property, came to the district 
about the time of the permanent settlement, when Krishna Dulal Ghose 
was dewan of the collectorate. In this position he acquired sufficient 
money wherewith to purchase some zemindaris, and his son Radhamohun 
made great additions to the landed estates of the family. He left five 
sons, and they or their heirs now hold the zemindari. Besides four annas 
share in Ilogla, and four annas in Belphulia, as just noticed, they have 
some considerable tenures in the Jessore sub-division, and m the part 
of Naral which is nearest Jessore. Their chief zemindari cutcliorry is 
at Mansha, but their estates are at present under the collector s 


61. Hoo-la, the remaining four annas share, also held separately, 
belono-s to the Rainey family, who live at Khulna.. Mr. Ramey, their 
father! acquired it with the primary object, I believe, of indigo planting. 
He then lived at Nihalpur, four miles east of Khulna, but that aouse 

is now in ruins. . ' , . j* 

02 8ahos is another large pergunnah in Khulna, and it is the 
estate of the raja of Chanehra, as mentioned m 
Suhos and Sobna. ^he history of his family. The Trust Estate has 

also a large estate in Sobna, wiheh is within the geographical limits of 

Sahos.^ extrem0 wes £ 0 f the sub-division is Bamchandrapur on 

the north and Mallai on the south. They both 
R.michandrapur and originally belonged to the raja s estates, but tv cue, 
as already narrated, sold up at the time of the 
nermanent settlement. Ramchandrapur is now possessed by a family 
called the Taki family, of whom I know little else than their name and 
residence Taki beiug within the 24-Pergunnahs, not far from Basirhat. 

Mallai is held by another 24-Pergunnah family, 
The Satkitna Chau- the Chaudhavios of Satkhira, who havo large 
dhmies - estates all over the Satkbira sub-division of the 

24-Pergiumahs. 

64 This family comes from Bishunram Ray, who was a servant 
0 f the Raja Kmlmuehaudra Ray of Krishnanagar Wen the NuiMej 
Sllto. «S. sold up, os many of tl,o,n were, tin. Budmaram purobued 
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the pergunnah Burau (24-Pergunnahs), and from that pergunnah, in 
the bauds of Bishnaram, and of his son, Praunath Ray Ohaudhary, 
tho zemindari extended. Praunath is at present the head of the family, 
a Very old man and blind. 

Go. The zemindari of Mallai has been in tho courts like most of 
the others, and was the subject of a long prolonged suit between the 
raja of Jessoro and the Ohaudharies of Satkhira. The latter eventually 
won the case, and they have been in possession ever since 1848. 

G6. Besides the family properties, the separate members of the 
family own several lands in the same part of the country. Umanath 
Ohaudhary, for example, owns the zemindari of Chandkhali. 

67. Baghahat Sub-Division .—Of the Baghahat sub-division, tho 

northern part, the triangle intercepted between 
Suitanpur-Kharana. £j ie Atharabanka, the Madhumati, and the 

Bhairab, is the perguunah of Sultanpur-Khararia, which extends also 
into Furreedpore district. The proprietors are the Datt family, living 
in Calcutta. They are the descendants of that Kasiuath Datt who, as 
stated in a previous place, acquired the zemindari by a sort of grant 
from tho Board of Revenue made in their early days of land manage¬ 
ment. The revenue fixed upon the estate at the time of the permanent 
s ttlemont was very small, and tho zemindars wore easily able to pull 
through the crisis that succeeded it. 

68. Three branches of the family hold tho pergunnah in equal 
shares, which they have partitioned among themselves. They are 
Nrisinglia Datt, who recently succeeded his father Bishcshwar, Auaud- 
chandra Mittra, and Kaliprasad Datt. Thoir zemindari cutoherriea 
are at Mulgliar, opposite Mansha. 

GO. The pergunnah of Chirulia, which is on the south side 
‘ of the Bhairab, and is mixed up with Hogla 
urum ‘ pergunnah, is the property of the Gobradanga 

family, who are mentioned in connection with dihi Arpara in the sudder 
sub-division. The zemindari outeherry is at Jntrapur on the Bhairab. 
This property was purchased in 1813 of Raja Gopimohun Deb. the 
father of ltaja Radhakanth Deb, and he got it, as I think, by purchasing 
it of Government. At the time of the permanent settlement, and for 
sometime after, the pergunnah went a-begging. No owner could be 
found, and it was managed “ klias.” After some time tho Government 
sold it, as no person appeared to have any good claim to it. 

70. The Gobradanga zemindars hold a patni also of the pergun- 

R(l dia nah Rangdia, which lies not far from Jatrapur, 

and is the property of the heirs of that Dulal 
Sircar who is mentioned in connection with the Mokimpur zemindari. 
this Dulal was a great miser, and he hoarded up the wealth ho had 
accumulated, restricting his expenditure to eight annas a day When lie 
died his sons, who inherited his wealth, bought with part of it this 
pergunnah of Rangdia. 

71. The eastern part of Baghahat, and the adjacent part of 

8"iimubivi Backorganj district, is the pergunnah feoUmahad. 

Of this pergunnah the southern part, has been 
filched away from the Sundarbans, tho 8 -limabad zemindars having 
brought many of the lauds under cultivateui and attached them to "their 
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pergunnah before Government became alive to its proprietary claim 
over the Sundarban lands. One part, indeed, was resumed by Govern¬ 
ment, namely, the triangular space opposite Morrellganj, which. is 
called “ The Four Mauzas,” and was settled with the Ghosal family. 

72. Of Selimabad pergunuah the chief proprietors are the Ghosal 

family (Raja Satyanand Ghosal) and the Deb 
The Ghosal family. family. The former resides in Calcutta, the 

latter in Backerganj district. The Deb family appear to have been the 
ancient possessors of Selimabad, and the Ghosal family have also hold 
property in it for a very long time. The Ghosals acquired distinction 
through one of their ancestors, who was right-hand man to Mr. Yerelst, 
one of the administrators of the East India Company about the middle 
of last century. I have heard, I know not with what truth, that a 
previous ancestor held a high position at the court of the nawab of 
Dacca, and got half of Selimabad from the Deb family as a bribe to 
induce him to gain at the nawab’s hands a favorable hearing lor the 
Deb family, who had got into difficulties through withholding their 
rents. I cannot say if this is anything but a mere tale. 

73. In the years succeeding the permanent settlement Selimabad 

did not regularly discharge its rents, and it began to be sold up 
piecemeal, as the custom of the time then was. This process created 
within its limits a number of separate estates, and there are many 
such estates, smaller or larger, scattered all over it, which have been 
further divided by inheritance and partition. The chief of the pos¬ 
sessors of these extraneous estates is Babu Mohimachandra Bay, of 
Bangram or Bangaon, in Selimabad. _ . . . 

74. A very ancient family, which claim descent by a iemale 

branch from Raja Pratapaditya, are the Rays of 
Karapara family. Karapara near Baghahat, the head of whom is 

Mohimachandra Ray (not the same as the above Mohimachandra). 
They have some zemindari in the pergunnah Khalifatabad, which in¬ 
cludes the land lying near Baghahat 

75. Almost all the lands that lie south of Baghahat are 

Sundarban taluqs ; some of these have, however, 
Sundarban taluqs. p oen sufficiently long under 'cultivation to have 

put off the appearance of recently reclaimed lands, but they have mostly 
been acquired subsequently to the permanent settlement. 

76. We do not find m Baghahat, amoug the ryots of those lands 

whose reclamation is comparatively recent, the 
Peculiar tenures. game tenures which prevail in places farther north. 

There are not here the ganti and jote tenures which we find in the west 
of the district and in pergunnah Naldi, but an entirely new series of 
tenures going by different names. Patni tenures and farms are almost 
unknown, as the zemindar does not ordinarily transfer all his rights to 
others, constituting himself a mere rent charge, but, on the other 
hand, he manages his lands himself. In the south of the district, in 
fact, it is the ryots, and not the zemindars, who take to creating tenures. 
The highest tenure is called taluq, the taluqdar holding and paying 
rent for a village, or half a village, sometimes cultivating himself, 
sometimes not. The taluqdar corresponds with the gantidar. of the 
older tracts, where the word taluqdar has a totally different application, 
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and refers, not to the ryot series, but to the landholder series of tenures. 

The taluqdar’s rent is looked upon as a fixed rent. Under him comes 
the “hawaladar,” who corresponds with the jumma-holder farther 
north, and whose rent is also regarded as fixed. The hawala tenure 
may be created by the zemindar, if he has not already created a taluq- 
dar, and in this case a taluqdar subsequently created will take position 
between the hawaladar and the zemindar. The right ot a taluqdar, 
however, includes that of creating hawalas within his own tenure, and 
tho hawaladar again may create a subordinate tenure called nim-hawala, 
and may subsequently create an asath-hawala, intermediate between 
himself" and the nim-hawaladar. In these subordinate tenures the 
tenants are almost always of the pure ryot class, and engage personally 
in agriculture. They are always regarded as having rights of occu¬ 
pancy, but if they again let their lands, those who cultivate under them, 
who are called “cliarcha” ryots, have no such rights, and regard them¬ 
selves as only holding the land for tho time. 

77. These tenures have their origin, I have no doubt, in rights 
founded upon original reclamation. A ryot who gets a small piece of 
land to clear always regards himself as having a sort of property in it,— 
an “ abadkari swatwa” or“ reclamation right/ As reclamations extend, 
he begins to sub-let to other ryots, and we have a u hawaladar with his 
subordinate hawaladars in a few years. 

78. The taluqdars above described are those who, in the pergunnah 

lands, come betweeti 'the zemindar and the ryot 
Sundarban taluqda.s. pr 0 p er or hawaladar. Ia Sundarban grants the 

word has another meaning, for tho Sundarban grants are themsel\es * 
called taluqs, and their possessors are taluqdars. Among these taluq¬ 
dars wo find, as we would naturally expect,, several persons holding 
considerable zemindaris in Jessore, or Baekerganj, or the 24-Pergunuahs, 
but a great number of them appear to belong to the comfortably 
circumstanced class of people residing immediately north of the 
Sundarbans. Many people there, who derive a competence either, from 
a tenure in land or from commerce, have also some taluq in the 
Sundarbans, and they form for the most part successful reclaimers. 
They have just enough money to enable them to carry on Sundarban 
reclamation with success, and they are not rioh enough to leave every¬ 
thing in the hands of agents, and by forgetting their direct interest, 
relax their enterprise; many of them also have ryots of their own in their 
older settled lands, and can use them for their newer lands. It is to 
the class to which these men belong that the greater part ot tho 
agricultural improvement and extension since the permanent settlement 
is owing; and the advantage of having men ot this class as Sundarban 
taluqdars was strikingly shown in 1869. The ryots lost very much 
indeed by the cyclones of that year, and the loss would have been 
sufficient to paralyze the whole reclamation scheme, but that these 
taluqdars, immediately connected as they ara with the grants, at once 
came forward to give their ryots the necessary assistance, di awing on v 
tiro little surplus of money they had at their homes. Larger 
zemindars require to have these matters brought home to them, and 
oven then expect their ryots to settle matters themselves ; these smaller 
men at once appreciate the whole case, and step into the gap. 
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79. Of Sundarban taluqdars, the chief are the Morrells of Morrell 

A gani, who have established a large and wealthy 

ie one csta e. zemindari on what thirty years ago was a marshy 

forest. Their story, if I were at liberty to tell it, would afford an 
example of indomitable and patient energy such as is rarely found . in 
the annals of enterprise; and them example and success, by encouraging 
others to engage in Sundarban reclamation, have done more towards the 
formation of the great rice province which is there springing up, than 
any one not acquainted with the case can conceive. 

80. Their zemindari, which is a model of good management, 
extends inwards, westward, and south-westward from Morrellganj, and 
lies also on both sides of the Balesliwar River below Morrellganj. 


Note Regarding the History of the Naujpaba Family. 

Tiie founder of this family was Harideb Del), who in the time of the Hindu kings (some 500 
years since) dwelt at Murngachha, near Saptagram (or Satgaon) an ancient celebrated city in 
jlooirhlv Purandar Deb, the eighth in descent from him, held a high post under the Muhnmimulan 
sovereigns and from them received the title of “ khan ” From the Kulin Kayasths he received the 
Tiosition of “ gufihtipati ” (head of a clan), an honour which has descended to his posterity, whose 
chief representative is the family of which the late Raja Radhakant Deb was the head. 

2 Seventh in descent from Purandar was Raja Ram Chandra Khan, who was a favorite of 
the great Raja Man Singh, ; md held high post under him. lie acquired, probably by some sort ot 
errant from Man Singh, the zemindari of Muhammadabad, in Nuddea, and established the seat ot 
- r famfly a t B&ra Bazar, ton miles north of Jessore. There are one or two tanka there (one a 
very large tank), and there are the remains of ancient buildings; these are attributed to the l.aja 
Ramchandra by his present descendants; the people at Bfirn Pazar know very little about them. 

3 When Ramchandra died he left a minor son, but the Muhammadan Government, on some 
pretext or other, confiscated all the estates and bestowed them on others. His grandson, however, 
Kamel Narayn Ray. appears to have held some zemindari at least, for we find him the head of a 
family. He removed the seat of the family to Bodhkhana, about twelve miles south-west. 
There are at Bodhkhana the remains of a ditch and ramp, the ‘‘garb as the Bengalis call it, of 
an ancient zemindar’s house, and probably the house is that ot Kamal Narayn hay. 

4 Of Kamal Narayn’s sons, one named Raja Kangsha Narayn Ray obtained part, or the 
whole, of the family estates, and removed to (hmganaiulpur, m Nuddea. His son Hatneshwar 
mmrrolled with the Raja of Nuddea, who in the end dispossessed him ot his estates about 1/do a.d. 
]j e was unsuccessful in obtaining redress at the court ot Momshedabad, and retired to 
Nan para, close to Jessore, possessed of only a few taluqs and Ink hira; lands, from Ratneshwa 
to Kalikant Ray is four generations, and Knhkunt Ray died about Apnl lb70. 

5 This history of this family deserves further elucidation: they appear to be one ot those 
families who, in the time of the large zemindars, possessed the small zemmdans. single P e r^- 
„ a h s or similar estates, and were therefore a prey to tlicir larger and more wealthy neighbours, 
as we have seen in the history of the Raja of Chain lira. They are nowhere ^ommentm the 
history of the district, and in its records I find no mention of them, llicii ancient lust ry is, 
1 cm inclined to think, something quite apart from their modern history, and they are an instance 
where one of the zemindar families of modern days happens to be also a represejitume of a family 
that had possessions in olden times. 

r, The Raja of Jessore, in his account of his history, mentions that Ibis Naupara family 
, wo their present position to their connection with his house, Kalikant Ray’s elder brothers having 
hoou naibs upon his estates. This is perfectly possible; for, as their entire property is composed 
! f nettv zeinmdaris, and patni and darpatni tenure*, it is undoubtedly of modern acquisihou, 
midis m continuity of history at any rate, entirely separate from what their family originally 
mav have possessed. 1 Their lands are scattered in various parts of Isafpur pergunnah, and they 
{‘ip q o-ood deal in the non hern part of that pergunnah, from Rhajura up to balKlua. T hey have 

Kirill lands near Jessore, and some near Bara Bazar. Their principal estates are, however, 
natiii tenures within Naldi pergunnah. Kalikant Ray was naib ot Naldi pergunntih. and while m 

ixMtiim obtained many palms within the* * lands. All the-' lands would form a respectable 
zemindari in the aggregate, were it not that the family is so deeply in debt that they can scarce, v 
call the lands their own. 

Kali’: ant Ray, in his account of the family, mentions that there exists at Gunganandpur 
a temple built by Ratueshwar, his ancestor, bearing an inscription with the date 1723 a.d. 
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XL.— The Naval Fan till/. 


The family of Naral deserve the leading place in a history of tho 
new zemindars of Jessore. Both branches of it have given me an 
account of their family, and besides that, it is very fully detailed in a 
High Court case (22nd July 1861). There are also some notices of one 
of their ancestors in the records of the collectorate. 

2. They derive their descent from a family bearing the name of 

Ancestry. Hatt, who were descended from the Parashuttam 

Datt of the story of king- Adisura, and who, at 
the beginning of last century, dwelt at Bali, near Howrah. The 
Mahrattas at that time were disturbing the country by inroads, and 
the Datts retired to a more distant place, a village Chaura near 
Moorshedabad. The same reason induced them to retire still farther, 
and Madangopal Datt bringing his family with him, settled at Naral. 

3. Madangopal, while living at Chaura, had been in the service of 

., , , , the nawab of Bengal, and had by that means 

Nana. ans ° pa selt 03 “ accumulated sufficient wealth wherewith to 
establish a merchant’s business. lie lived prin¬ 
cipally by merchandise, and possessed no land except twelve bigahs, which 
be acquired for the purpose of buildiug a residence for himself. In the 
High Court decision it is stated that both branches of the family admitted 
that ho was a person in indigent circumstances, so that it is possible 
that his mercantile wealth may be an embellishment of a later ago. 

4. Madangopal had a son Ramgobind, who had a son named 

Bupram acquires wealth, gupram, besides another son who died childless. 

lhis Bupram Datt became vakil or agent at the 
court of the nawab for the raja of Nattore, who was then one of the 
greatest zemindars of Bengal. By this means he acquired a cortain 
amount of wealth, and he also obtained from the Nattore Raja a k a.se 
of some lands at Naral, for which he paid Rs. 148. These apparently 
included the lands upon which the family residence, then a sufficiently 
unpretending buildiug, was erected. This lease is dated 1198 (1791), 
aud llupram appears to have lived up till about 1209 (1802), when lie 
died, leaving two sons, Kalisankar and Ramnidhi. 

5. Tho history of Kalisankar is tho history of the family. The 

Kaiisankar. foundation of its wealth was laid by him ; when 

he began life, the family held only a few hundred 
bigahs of land near Naral, and when ho died, he left property whose 
revenue was measured by lakhs of rupees. 

6. Kalisankar was a man of wonderful energy and ability in 
business, and—my regard for truth compels me to say it —he was per¬ 
fectly unscrupulous. Introduced, probably by his father, into the 
service of the raja of Nattore, he became dewan to that raja, who was 
then the owner, if tradition speaks true, of 56 lakh* of rupees zemiu- 
tlal'i. Kalisankar afterwards became farmer under the raja of Nattore 
pt his zemindari of Bhusna. The raja probably placed this zemindari 
m Ids charge as the only possible way of making anything out of it; 
ami certainly if any man could have made it a paying zemindari, that 
man was Kaiisankar. 
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7. Kalisaukar bad already begun to amass wealth and to purchase 
estates, and if we are to accept the account of it 
Acquisition Of estates. ^ High Court’s decision gives and which 

is in part based upon the declarations of his descendants, the process 
by which he acquired his wealth was simply this, that he abused his 
position of dewan to transfer part of his master’s wealth into his 
own pockets. It was during his management that the Nattore Raja s 
estates began to default and to be sold up for arrears of revenue. I do 
not go so far as to say that their default was wilfully brought about 
by Kalisankar in order to gain his own ends. The default 1 have 
traced to other causes, but still it might have been possible—nay easy 
for Kalisankar by good management to have staved off the evil time. 
It is certainly the case, and it does not look well for Kalisankar, that 
a very short time after the permanent settlement the estates of Telihati, 
Binadpur, Rupapat, Khalia, and Pokhtani, were sold up, and were 
bought in by Kalisankar in the names of obscure individuals who were 
his dependents. According to the decision in the case referred to, the 
only money which Kalisankar could have used in buying these estates 
was that which by unjust stewardship he had acquired. These estates 
were all large estates, and there were apparently some smaller ones also, 
sold up and similarly bought by Kalisankar. 

8. These acquisitions were made in 1795 and 1799, and it was 
about that time that Kalisankar got into trouble with respect to his 
farm of Bhusna. The various proceedings of Kalisankar and ol the 
collector with respect to this farm have been already detailed (chapter 
XXII). The collector then, and the current report now, would make 
out that Kalisankar collected his rents duly from his ryots, but wilfully 
and fraudulently kept them back from the collector who then managed 
the estate. I have previously stated the reasons I have for believing 
that Kalisankar, however guilty in other respects, did not. entirely 
deserve the hard language which the collector constantly applied to nun, 
in the belief that he only through sheer dishonesty kept back the rents 
of his farm. He might, of course, have paid thorn from Ins other 
property, but in Bhusna itself he could get hardly anything from the 
ryots, and it was for this reason that he failed to pay his own l’eut. 

9. After much suing and disputing, Kalisankar finally was m 
1800 imprisoned as a defaulter, and he remained in jail for tour years. 
His property was all benami, part of it notoriously his own, but 
standing in the name of his son Bamnarayn. Whether it was that lie 
was determined to force a compromise upon the court of wards, at whose 
suit he was imprisoned, or whether it was that he hesitated to do 
anything to assert right of property over the lands, which he would thus 
make clear that he had acquired only by unjust stewardship, he refused 
for four years to do anything towards paying his debt, and remained in 
jail constantly urging his insolvency and praying for release. He was 
finally released on a compromise, which remitted a small part ol Ins debt. 

10. Kalisankar had two sons, Bamnarayn and Jaynarayn, and 

_ h , from the period when Kalisankar was released from 

Bm><ue« an * * ' 5 1 jail up till 1820 these three lived as one family at 

Nara 1 The landed estates already possessed by them were consider a ble, 
and they continued to be added to. In 1820 Kalisankar retired to 
Benares in preparation for his death; he already had purchased some 
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estates there, and when there the old man was still engaged in managing 
and in amassing lauded property, both in Benares and perhaps also in 
Bengal. . In 1822 Jaynarayn died; in 1827 Ramnarayn died; and 
finally, in 1834, Kalisaukar died, being 85 or 90 years old, leaving to 
his heirs more than a hundred estates, some of them large enougli to 
form singly a handsome property, and at least half a lakh of rupees in 
personal property. When Gurudass, one of his heirs, sued the rest for 
only a part of this inheritance, he valued his claim (including a few 
years’ mesne profits) at more than forty-one lakhs of rupees. 
t V ‘ Kalisankar had obtained from the Nawab of Moorshedabad 
the title of Ray, and the family have ever since that time called 
themselves Ray instead of Datt. 

12. When Kalisaukar died he left as his heirs two branches of the 
Disputes between the family—the sons of Ramnarayn, who were Ram- 

two branches. ratan, Harnath, and Radhacharu; and the sons of 

Jaynarayn, who were Gurudass, and one or two who shortly after died. 
The elder branch (Ramratan) set up a will by which theyalleged Kali¬ 
saukar had made a distribution of his property between the two branches, 
giving the elder branch the lion’s share. This preference they accounted 
for on the theory that Kalisankar had never ceased to be grateful for 
an act of piety performed by Ramnarayn, who in 1802 had for a short 
time stood substitute for Kalisankar in the civil jail, when the latter 
was anxious to go home to perform certain religious rites. 

13. Gurudass was a minor at the time the deed was set up, and 
when he came of ago he called it in question, and sued the elder branch 
of the family for possession of one-half share in the whole of the 
family possessions. The grounds of the claim were double. He alleged 
that the deed itself was a forgery on the part of Ramratan, and he 
alleged also that the distribution was beyond the power of Kalisankar, 
he having long before made over all his property to Ramnarayn and 
Jaynarayn and retired from worldly afi'airs to Benares, and all the 
recent acquisitions having been made, not by him, but by his sons in 
common. Gurudass made his first claim very early, but the Sudd or 
Court cast out the suit, as he had split his claim. The great suit v. as 
instituted on 5th October 1847. The investigation was a most diliicult 
one; it involved an inquiry into all the transactions of Kalisaukar and 
his sons, and they had so overlaid all their proceedings with conceal¬ 
ments and benarni, and all sorts of roundabout actions, that it was 
no easy matter to unravel them all. It is likely enough that many of 
Kalisankar’s proceedings could not bear the light of day, but apparently 
the system of concealment and benumi had been adopted by the 
family as a regular system, perhaps without any definite ulterior object. 

14. In the lower court Gurudass’ claim w r as cast (December 1858), 

,, , but in the S udder Court it was decreed, and it is 

victorious. , uow under appeal before the Privy Council. But, 
meantime, the two branches of the family are in possession nearly 
in accordance with the partition deed or will. 

15. In the elder-branch of the family, when Kalisaukar died, 

. , . Ramratan became the head. He was a mau of 

,U1 i>mana * < ’ n “ n • remarkable ability, and ho continued to extend the 

zomindari in all directions. In his time Muhammadshahi (three-fifths 
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share) was acquired, aud this forms one of the. largest zemiudaris in 
. possession of the family. According to the decision quoted above, and 
according to local rumour, it was paid for partly by money borrowed 
from Abdul Gani of Dacca. Under Eamratan’s management, both 
Muhammadshahi and the other family estates increased veiy gieatly in. 

16 Eamratan died somewhere about 185.9 or 1860, aud Harnath 

Eay became the head of the family, and when ho 
Extent of the estates. ^ied, in 1868, Eadhacharan Eay became the head; 

but no great acquisitions have been made by them, and the property is 
now substantially in the same condition as when Eamratan died. 
The chief part of it may be generally described as extending over the 
Jhenida sub-division and the western part of the Magurah sub-division, 
and running about ten or twenty miles into the districts of Nuddea, 
Pubna, ancl Furreedpore, where they border upon these sub-divisions. 
In many other parts of Jessore, and in Ilooghly and the 24-1 ergunna is, 
and to a smaller extent in other districts also, they possess estates, and 
the separato members of the family also separately possess many estates 
in Jessore, Furreedpore, Backerganj, and elsewhere. They have property 
also in Benares and Mirzapore. , r ., 

17 The family house is at Naral, and they have another family 
house at Cossipore, in Calcutta. Both in Calcutta and at Naral they 
have large places of business, where they trade in agricultural produce, 
a sort of appanage to their zemindan. _ And they have several indigo 
factories situated in various parts of their Jessore, lubna, and Furreed- 

poie es rpj^ e p r0 perty in possession of«Gurudass, the younger branch 
of the family, is not nearly so extensive. Khalia in Jessore and 
Eupapat in Furreedpore, are his principal properties, but he has many 
others scattered over Jessore and Furreedpore. He has himself made 
no great additions to his estates. He has two family residences, Naral 

aU d l^P^The family of Naral have never been backward in those 
y works of piety and liberality winch the Hindu 
Liberality of the family. re iirri 0 n recommends. From Madaugopal’s timo 
to the present they have continually been establishing idols and endow- 
ino then- temples and it would require a long list now to indude all 
tlm idols set up from time to time at Naral and mother places by the 

ancestors and the present representatives of the Naral family. ^ use 

idols and their endowments, of oourse, afford sustenance to many 
hose persons whom the Shastras recommend to the care of the pious. 
They have also dug several tanks at various places within their estates, 
and among their good works may be enumerated a largo bathing ghat 
at Cossipore (Calcutta) and another at Mirzapore. Kahsankar natural y 
rlnt some of his wealth in pious works after he had gone to 
Benares and the chief of these works appears to be a religious edifice 
S Epoie, which is called the “ Bhusi ” and which cost two or three 

kkh 20° f Uirnore recent times the representatives of the elder branch 
,. r t } ie 'family can certainly claim a position among the enlightened 
z uaindarj Bengal. Harnath Eay began, and spent much money 
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upon, a road intended to join Jessore and Naral; and for this and other 
acts of generosity he receive*d from Government the title of Ray 
Bahadur. Both he and the rest have done, and continue to do, much 
to further the cause of education, and one most successful school at 
Naral is supported entirely by thorn. Last, not least, of their good 
works is their maintenance of a charitable dispensary at Naral. It is 
superintended by Dr. Anderson, and its expenses are entirely met by 
the Naral Babus. 

21. Their names may be here recorded, and they are these : 

Rudliacharan, the head of the family.* 

Chandra Kumar and Kali Prasanna, sons of Ramratan. 

The minor sons of Umesh Ckundra and Kali Dass, the 
grandsons and son of Ray Harnath, Ray Bahadur. 

22. Gurudass, the representative of the younger branch, is quite a 

Gurudass contrast to the members of tho other branch,—one 

of those conservative old zemindars who think 
and act on the principle that the zemindar’s will should be the one law 
of the land ; a man who opposes authority whenever he has an oppor¬ 
tunity ; who looks upon every symptom of advancing civilization with 
distrust; considers evei'y new road as a new calamity ; and, when people 
talk of schools, thinks the world is doming to an end. I need not say 
that he is not to be depended upon for subscriptions or assistance 
towards any work of charity or improvement. He ought to have lived, 
uot now, but a hundred years ago. 


PART V.—AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 

- -a - 


XLI .—Sugar Cultivation and manufacture. 

One of the most important industries in the district of Jessore is 
It . the cultivation and manufacture of date-sugar. 

All over the north and west of the district, and to 
some extent also in other parts of it, the ryots may almost bo said to 
depend more upon sugar cultivation than upon auy other branch of 
agriculture. Of course other cultivation demands their attention, and 
forms no mean part of their livelihood ; but there are so many people 
who derive from sugar all that they have above the mere necessaries of 
liie, that it may bo considered that the sugar cultivation and trade is 
the root of all their prosperity. 

2. Though the great activity of the sugar market is a creation 
'Uily of the last twenty or thirty years, yet the district has been for a 
very long time prominent as a sugar-growing district, in 1783 the 
coffeYitor enumerates, as one of the losses caused by the cyclone of 1787, 
1 he injury to the date trees and the weakening of the sugar produce. 
Eater on, in 1792, he writes that “ date-sugar is largely manufactured 
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ami exported” (24-11-92); and in a statistical table prepared in 1791, 
we find it recorded that 20,000 maunds was the annual produce of tiro 
sugar cultivation, and that of this about half was exported to Calcutta. 

3. At that time, however, there was a considerable production of 
cane-sugar as well as of date-sugar, while in these later years the date- 
sugar has almost entirely driven away the cane-sugar from the fields 
as well as from the market. 

4. I have said that it was only twenty or thirty years since the 
Recent extension of the sugar trade has become so prominent a branch of 

trade. industry. It was about thirty years ago that 

European factories began to be set up in the district, and it was these 
factories that gave such impulse to the-trade. 


in 


5. The first sugar factory in the country was at Dhoba, 

Burdwan, a little below Nuddea, and it was 
Enropcan factories. erected by a Mr. Blake. When his success began 

to diminish, he changed the business into that of a company, fiorn which 
he gradually withdrew. This Dhoba Sugar Company established a 
factory at Kotchandpur, in Jessore, setting up English machinery, 
and afterwards applied the English system to the Dhoba factory < also. 
Besides Kotchandpur, they established a factory also at Trimohiui; but 
I cannot say whether it was a mere agency for buying produce, or 
whether it was a place for manufacturing sugar. 

6. This company failed after a very short time, about 1842, and 
of their factories in this district, Kotchandpur passed into the hands 
of Mr. Newhou.se, and it is still in working order. Trimohini became 
the property of a Mr. Saintsbury, who worked it for three or four years 
and then broke it up. 

7. The factory of Chaugachha was created about the same time 
(1842) by Gladstone, Wyllie and Co. It was first under the manage¬ 
ment of a Mr. Smith, and afterwards of Mr. McLeod, and it had out- 
factories for purchase at Keshabpur, Trimohini, Jingagachha, Nankel- 
baria, and Kotchandpur. It worked at a profit for only a year or two, 
and after that was discontinued. In fact, since 1850, there has been 
no regular sugar-refining going on in any of the factories. Chaugachha 
and Kotchandpur alone were in working order, and they only worked 
occasionally; and Tahirpur, which was built about 18o-3 by Mr. JNew- 
house, was worked only two years, and was then sold and converted 

into a rum-distillery. ‘ , . 

8. It will be seen therefore that the history of the English sugar 

refineries is not a record of success. The truth 
Their general failure. wag ^at when they gave a great impulse to the 

eutrar cultivation, native merchants stepped in and appropriated all the 
trade which the factories had given birth to. English refining is good 
only for one market, the European market. The demand for sugar among 
natives is very great, but they do not care to have it go thoroughly refined. 
Thus as the native market is now, and has been for very many years, 
the chief market for sugar, it follows that expensive methods of refine¬ 
ment are thrown away, and the methods used by native merchants 
impart to the sugar all the purity which is required by the consumers. 

9. Had the European market remained open, the European 
factories might have competed with the native with some chance o 
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success. But the duties levied in Europe appear to have been suffioieut 
to prevent the development of the export trade, and the factories 
established at Cossipore and Bally, near Calcutta, appear, through the 
more favorable circumstances in which they were placed, to have mono¬ 
polised the European market in Calcutta. 

10. My object at present is to give an account of the cultivation 
and manufacture of date sugar, from the planting of the date tree to the 
exportation of the manufactured sugar. And first as regards the land 
cultivated: 

11. The ground chosen for date cultivation is the higher ground, 

, that which is too high for rice to grow well, and 
ep an 11>e 0 16 rcos- the rent paid for such ground is at least three 
times that paid for rice land. One often finds date trees rangod 
round the borders of fields cultivated with cold weather crops, and 
indeed in the west and north of the district almost every village 
is thickly studded with, these trees; but a very largo amount of 
cultivation is upon land especially set apart for it. The trees are 
planted in regular rows, each tree being about twelve feet from its 
neighbour. If so planted and left for seven years before being touched, 
good healthy trees may be expected. Those who cultivate dates keep 
the land, epecially in the cold season, perfectly bare of any vegetation, 
ploughing up the turf, so that the whole strength of the ground may 
expend itself in the trees. Of course, there are people who cultivate 
other crops upon the land where the date trees grow, and there are very 
many who have not patience enough to wait for tho expiration of the 
full seven years ; sucli people, however, lose in tbe end by their trees 
failing to give the same richness in juice that is obtained from trees 
more carefully tended. 

12. When the tree is ripe the process of tapping begins, and it is 

Tjn inty continued each year thereafter. There are in the 

date-palm two series, or stories as it were, of 
leaves; the orown leaves, which rise straight out from the top of the 
trunk, being, so to speak, a continuation of it; and the lateral leaves, 
which spring out of the side of the top part of the trunk. When the rainy 
season has completely passed, and there is no more fear ol rain, the 
cultivator cuts off the lateral leaves for one-half of the circumference, 
and thus leaves bare a surface measuring about ten or twelve inches 
each way. This surface is at first a brilliant white, but becomes by 
exposure quite brown, and puts on the appearanoe of coarse matting. 
The surface thus laid hare is not the woody fibre of the tree, but is 
a bark formed of many thin layers, and it is these layers which thus 
change their color and texture. 

13. After the tree has remained lor a few days thus exposed, the 
tapping is performed by making a cut into this exposed surface, in tho 
shape of a very broad V, about three inches across and a quarter or half 
inch deep. Then the surface inside the angle of the T is cut down, so 
that a triangular surface is cut into the tree. From this surtaoe exuda- 
tionof the sap takes place, and caught by the sides ol tho \ } it runs 
down to the angle, where a bamboo of the size of a lead pencil is 
Inserted in the tree to catch the dropping sap and carry it out as by 
a spout. 
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25. Few of the sugar refiners purchase dii’ect from the ryots, fo 
Their method of pur- the small quantities which each man brings would 
chase. render this inconvenient; there are consequently 

a number of middlemen established, called byapdris or dallals (the 
latter name prevails principally near Chaugachha), who collect the 
produce from the ryots and sell it at a small profit to the refiners. 
They do it sometimes by giving advances to the ryots to aid them in 
their cultivation, getting the advances repaid in produce ; but the 
- ryots aro not, as a rule, dependent on such advances for their sugar 
cultivation, and the greater number of byaparis simply make excursions 
'round the country, buying up the goor from the ryots and bringing it 

in to the merchants. , . ... . 

20. On hat days also another class of byaparis will be seen 
(some of whom have'a very large business) lining the roads by which 
the ryots bring their produce to the hit. They pick up the pots of 
noor by ones and twos from the smaller class ol cultivators and profit 
by selling them in bulk to the refiner. Eyots who have extensive 
cultivation sometimes bring in quantities large enough to be sold direct 
to refiners, but by far the bulk of the goor comes through the hands 
of intermediaries, in the various methods just described. Oi course, 
the earthen pot is transferred along with the goor that is in it; separa¬ 
tion is in fact impossible, and the refiners always smash the pots to get 
out the goor. Hence there is a great trade in pottery during the whole 
of the sugar season, for every ryot must buy for himself as many new 
pots as he sells pots of goor. Those ryots who bring their own produce 
to the hat always buy and take away with them the new pots they 

^ 27 We have now traced the goor iuto the hands of the rofineis, 
and -we shall now see what, the process of manu- 
Mnnufncture of dbulua f ac fc ure is. But there are 'Several methods of 
6Ugar- refining, and two or three sorts of sugar produced. 

We will take them in order, and describe first the method of manu¬ 
facturing “ dbulua” sugar—that soft, moist, non-granular, powdery 
sugar used chiefly by natives, and specially in the manufacture of 

native sweetmeats. , , , A 

28 The pots of goor received by the refiner are broken up ana 
the goor tumbled out into baskets, which hold about a maund each and 
are about fifteen inches deep ; the surface is beaten down so as to be 
pretty level, and the baskets are placed over open pans. Lett thus tor 
O jo-ht days, the molasses passes through .the basket, dropping into the 
onen pan beneath and leaving the more solid part of the goor, namely, 
the su<*ar, in the basket. Goor is, in fact, a mixture of sugar and 
molasses, and the object of the refining is to drive off the molasses, 

which gives the dark color to the goor. . 

29 This eight days’ standing allows a great deal ot the molasses 
to drop out, but not nearly enough; and to carry the process further, 
a certain river weed, called syula, which grows freely m the .Kabadak 
especially is placed on the baskets so as to rest on the top ot me 
8u i ar The effect of this weed is to keep up a continual moisture, 
and this moisture, descending through the sugar, carries the molasses 
with it, leaving the sugar comparatively white and free from molasses. 
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After eight days’ exposure with sydla leaves, about four inohes on the 
surface of the mass will be found purified, and these four inches are cut 
of! and syala. applied on the newly exposed surface. This and one 
other application will be sufficient to purify the whole mass. 

30. The sugar thus collected is moist, and it is therefore put out 
to dry in the sun, being first chopped up so as to prevent it caking. 
When dry it is a fair, lumpy, raw sugar, and it weighs about thirty per 
cent, of the original mass, the rest of the goor having passed off in 
molasses. Dishonest refiners oan get more weight out of it by diminish¬ 
ing the exposure under sydla weed, so as to leave it only five or six days, 
instead of eight. The molasses is less perfectly driven out, and the 
sugar therefore weighs more. Of course it has also a deeper coloi’, but 
that is iu a measure remedied by pounding under a dhenki. There are 
also other dishonest means of increasing the weight: for example, the 
floors of the refineries are sometimes a foot or more beneath the level 
of the ground outside, the difference representing the amount of dust 
which has been carefully swept up with the sugar when it is gathered 
up after drying. Also, it is very easy so to break the pots that 
fragments of them remain among the sugar. 

31. The “first droppings,” gathered in the open pans in the 

The droppings manner described above, are rich in sugar, and are 

used, especially in the north-west, for mixing 
up with food. It entirely depends, therefore, upon the price offered for 
them for this purpose, whether tlioy aro sold at once or reserved for a 
second process of sugar manufacture. In this second process the first 
droppings are first boiled and then placed underground in large earthen¬ 
ware pots to cool. Unless thus boiled they would ferment, but after 
being boiled in this fashion they on cooling form into a mass some¬ 
what like goor, but not nearly so rich. After this the previous process 
is again gone through, and about ten per cent, more weight in sugar 
is obtained. This sugar is, however, coarser and darker in color 
than the first. 

32. If the refiner is not very honest, aud if he is sure of finding 
immediate sale, lie will use a much more speedy process. Taking the 
cooled goor, he will squeeze out the molasses by compressing the mass 
in a sack, and then, drying and breaking up the remainder, will sell 
it as sugar. It does not look much different from that prepared iu the 
more elaborate way, but it will likely soon ferment, aud bonce the 
necessity of finding an immediate purchaser. 

83. The remainder, after all this sugar has been squeezed out, is 
molasses, “ chitiya goor” as it is called. It forms a separate article of 
commerce, being exported to various places, as will be subsequently 
mentioned. 

34. The sugar produced by the method just described is called 
dhulua sugar—a soft, yellowish sugar. It can 
Manufacture of “pucka” never c | eaQ] because it is oloai', from the process 
used, that whatever impurity there may originally 
be in the goor. or whatever impurity may creep into the sugar diu-ing 
its somewhat rough process of manufacture, must always appear iu the 
finished article. Another objection to it is that if tends slightly to 
liquefaction, and cannot therefore he kept for any considerable time. 
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14. The tapping is arranged, throughout the season, by periods of 

six days each. On the first evening a cut is mado 
its periodicity. ag j u£jt d escr ib e d and the juice is allowed to run 

during the night. The juice so flowing is the strongest and best, and is 
called “ jiran” juice. In the morning the juice collected in a pot hang¬ 
ing beneath the bamboo spout is removed, and the heat of the sun 
causes the exuding juice to ferment over and shut up the pores m the 
tree. So in the evening the new cut is made, not nearly so deep as the 
last, but rather a mere paring, and for the second night the juice is 
allowed to run. This juice is termed “ do-hat,” and is not quite so 
abundant or so good as the “jiran.” The third night no new cutting 
is made, but the exuding surface is merely made quite clean, anu the 
juice which runs this third night is called “jarra.” It is still less 
abundant and less rich than the “do-kat,” and towards the end of tho 
season, when it is getting hot, it is even unfit for sugar manufacture, 
the goor made from it being sold simply as “ droppings.. , 

15. These three nights are the periods of activity in tho tree, and 
after these three it is allowed to remain for three nights at rest, wlion 
the same process again begins. Of course, every tree in the same grovo 
does not run in the same cycle. Some at their first, some at then 
second night, and so on; and thus the owner is always busy. 

10. Since every sixth day a new cut is mado over tho previous 
one, it follows that the tree gets more and n^re 
The notches. hewed into as the season progresses, and towards 

tho end of the season the exuding surface may be, and often is, as muc l 
as four inches below the surface above and below. The cuts are i iinug 
the whole of one season made about the same place, but m alterna o 
seasons alternate sides of the tree are used for the tapping ; and as each 
season’s cutting is thus above the previous season s, and on the opposite 
side? the stem of the tree has, if looked at from the side, a curious 
zigzag appearance. The age of a tree can of course be at once counted 
up by enumerating the notches and adding six or seven, the number or 
years passed before the first year’s notch I have counted more than 

forty notches on a tree, hut one rarely sees them so old ns that, and wle 

they are 46 years old they are worth little as produce-hearing t _ • 
1 have said that at first the size of the bared surface previous to the 

notching, is about ten inches square; but it gets less and less as ti 

notches come to the higher and narrower part of the trunk, and I ha 
seen old trees where not more than four inches square could be omi ,. 

17 It is somewhat remarkable that the notches fire almost alwi} - 
on the east and west sides of the tree, and very rarely on the north and 
south sides ; also, the first notch appears to be made in by far the majority 

of instances on the east side. , 

18. As to the produce of one tree, one may expect from a good 
tree a regular average of five seers per night 
Produce of ouo tree. (excluding the quiescent nights) . The colder and 
clearer the weather, the more copious and rich the produce. In the 
Winning of November tapping has begun. In December and January 
flto iiiice flows best, beginning sometimes as early asr n., and it 
AiSaway as the\vaini days of March come. If the cu i tvator 
Knstoo eariy, or carries on too late, he will lose in quality and 
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quantity as niuoli as lie will gain by extending the tapping season. 

But high prices begin in October, and I am afraid thcro are not many 
who can resist the temptation of running into market with their 

premature produce. # 

19. During the whole of the tapping season a good cultivatoi will 
keep his grove perfectly clean and free from jungle or even grass. 

20. So much then for the tapping: the nest process is the boiling, 

and this every ryot does for himself, and usually 
Bolh " s ' within the limits of the grove. Without boiling, 

the juice speedily ferments and becomes useless•, but once boiled down 
into “ goor,” it may be kept for very long periods. The juice is there¬ 
fore boiled at once in large pots placed on a perforated dome, beneath 
which a strong wood fire is kept buruing, the pared leaves of the trees 
being used among other fuel. The juice, which was at first brilliant 
and limpid, becomes now a dark brown half-visoid half-solid mass, 
which is called “ goor” (molasses), and when it is still warm, it is easily 
poured from the boiling-pan into the earthenware pots (small gharras) 

in which it is ordinarily kept. , . 

21. As it takes from seven to ten seers of juice to produce one seer 

of “ goor” or molasses, we can calculate the amount 
Produce of goor. g 00r which one ordinarily good tree can produce 

in a season. We may count four and a half months for the tapping 
season, or about sixty-seven tapping nights. These, at five seers each, 
produoo 835 seers of juice, which will give about forty seors, or one 
maund of goor, the value of which, at present rates, is from its. 2 to 
Its. 2-4. A hi "ah of grove containing 100 trees will therefore produce 
from Its. 200 to Its. 225 worth of goor if all the trees are in good bearing. 

22 It is not all sorts of pottery which will bear the continuous 
hard firing required for boiling down the juice, 
and some potters have obtained a special ropu- 

«*.m>n for the excellence of their wares in this respect. The whole of 

the region about Chaugachha and Xoteliandpur is supplied principally 
from a village, Bagdanga, a little west oi Jessoro, whore the'day seems 
to be of an unusually good quality. The southern part of the distnc , 
again, is supplied chiefiy from Alaipur, a bazar near Khulna. 

23. A ryot, after boiling down bis juice into goor, does uot 
r ordinarily do moreit is tlien sold to the refiners, 

ihe refiners. an q by them manufactured into sugar. Near 

Keshabpur, however, a large number of ryots manufacture their own 
sugar and sell it to the exporters only after manufacture. Lhere aie 
also in almost all parts of tho district a class of refiners different from 
those who are refiners, and only refiners, by profession. _ these are tine 
larger ryots in the villages, many of whom combine commercial 
dec lings witli agriculture. They receive the goor from tie iyos in 
their viciuitv, and sometimes also purchase it in the adjacent hats, and 
after manufacturing what they thus purchase, they take t icu Sl, gai o 
some exportiug mart and sell it there to the larger moic inn s. 

“24. These, however, are the outsiders in the sugar trade; tor by 
far the greater quantity of the sugar is manufactured by regular 
refiners, and it becomes necessary to desoribe bow the goor finds its ivaj 
from the ryots’ hands into theirs. 
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> 35 . The “pucka” sugar, whose manufacture I am now about to 
describe, is a much cleaner and more permanent article. It has also a 
granular structure, which the dhulua has not. ihe manufacture of it 
is more expensive than the other, and the price of it when finished is 
about ten rupees, whereas dhulua costs only about six rupees per 

36. In this process the goor is first cast upon fiat platforms,. and 
as much of the molasses as then flows olf is collected as first droppings. 
The rest is collected, put into sacks aud squeezed, and a great (leal of 
the molasses is thus separated out. The sugar which remains bchmd is 
then boiled with water in large open pans, and as it boils all scum is 
taken off. It is then strained and boiled a second time and left to 
cool in flat basins. When cooled it is already sugar of a rough sort, 

and now syala leaves are put over it and it is left to drop. Ihe result 

is good wliite sugar, and should any remain at the. bottom of the vessels 

still unrefined, it is again treated with syfila. 

37 . The first choppings, and the droppings under the syala leaves, 
are collected, squeezed again in the sacks, and,, from the sugar left 
behind, a second small quantity of refined sugar is prepared in exactly 
the same way, by twice boiling. The droppings from the sacks are 
chitiya goor, and are not used for further sugar manufacture. About 
thirty percent, of the original weight of the goor is turned out in the 
form of puro pucka sugar. 

38. There is another method of manufacture peculiar to Jiesliaq- 

pur, and slightly differing from that j ust described. 
Keshabpur method. I find it thus described in my note, but I am 
not sure if I have it correct. The goor is first boiled in large open 
pots, and into each potful is put a handful of ' biohh; it is then 
left to cool, and in doing so it coagulates, and then it is treated with 
syala leaf and thus refined. The last droppings under the syala teat 
are burnt, and this forms the “ bichh” used iu the .manufacture, the 
effect of which is apparently to make one boding do instead of two. 
The droppings from this first process (which, if I am correct m my 
description, must be very abundant, since the gem'before undergoing 
it suffers hardly any purification,) are collected, boilod with kc J 1 V 
cooled as before ; queezed m sacks, mixed with v.utei boded to 

drive olf the water, and after cooling purified witlisyala leal. I i 
droppings now are exhausted molasses, or chitiya goor. I ho produce in 
su^ar is twenty-five or thirty per cent, of the weight ol the origins g 1 
° 39 There remains to be described the English process of refine¬ 
ment used in the factories at Kotohandpur and 
English process. (Ihaugachha. In this the raw material is mixed 

with a certain amount of water and boiled in open cisterns, the 
boilinbeing accomplished, not by fire, but by the introduction of steam- 
The lighter filth now floats to Ihe surface and is skimmed off, while the 
boiling solution is made to flow > away through blanket strainers into 
another cistern. A fter this it is boiled to drive off the water. Now, « 
the mass were raised to boiling temperature, the result would bo sugar, 
granular indeed in structure, but U^t. differing m tins resjeot torn 
native pucka hu; car. But if the water be driven oft without raising the 
mass to boiling point, then we get the crisp and epm-Ming appearance 
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loaf sugar always has. 'Whether there is any difference in the 
substances, I do not know; but so long as people prefer what looks 
pleasant and nice, sugar of this sparkling appearance will command a 
higher price in the market. 

40. The object is attained by boiling in a vacuum pan, that is to 
say, a large closed cistern from which a powerful pump exhausts the 
vapour as it rises. The lower the atmospheric pressure on the surface 
of any liquid, the lower the temperature at which ebullition takes place. 
The pump is therefore regidated so as to diminish the pressure on the 
surface to such a point that the mass will boil at about 100° Fahrenheit; 
and the apparatus being kept regulated to this point, all the water is 
driven off by boiling by* means of introduced steam, without the tempera - 
ture becoming higher than 160°. 

41. It is out of placo here to describe tho mechanical devices for 
filling and keeping filled, and emptying and watching and testing- tho 
liquid within the closed cistern, or for regulating the supply of heat and 
the action of tho pump, which is driven by steem. It Is sufficient 
to pass at once to the end of the vaouum pan stage, which nets eight 
hours, and to say that the mass in tho pan is now run oft' into sngar-loaf 
moulds. It is already in a viscid state, and it is now left ti cool in 
the moulds, which are placed upside down, having a hole in their vertex, 
placed above a pot. The molasses by its own weight drops Out by 
this hole and is caught in the earthenware pot beneath. 

42. The last of the molasses is washed out in the following 
manner:—The uppermost inch of the sugar- in the mould is scraped off, 
moistened, and put back. The moisture sinks through the mass and 
carries with it the molasses. This is done some three times, and then, 
the sugar having now been twelve days in the moidds, the purification 
is considered to be finished, and the loaves may be turned out of tho 
moulds. If the raw material used was the goor as it comes from the 
cultivator, the result is a yellowish, sparkling loaf-sugar; but if native- 
refined dhulua sugar is the raw material used, then tho loaf is of 

brilliantly white sugar-. _ . 

43. The process used at Cossipore, near Calcutta, is similar to that 
last described. Tho principal difference consists in this, that the sugar 
is at one stage additionally purified by being passed through animal 
charcoal, and that the molasses, instead of being allowed to drop out 
by its own gravity from the moidds, is whirled out by the application 

of centrifugal -force. . 

44. Although sugar- is manufactured to some extent all over the 

' ' ' district, the principal sugar country is the western 

i lie sugar market. which may be considered as included between 

these places:—Kotelmndpur, Ohaugachha, Jliingagachha, Trimohini, 
Keshabpur, Jessore, and Khajura ; and these places arc the principal 
marts for its production and export. There are two chief places to 
which export is made—to Calcutta and to N alohitti. Nuichi.lt i is a place 
of great commercial importance in Brickergauj ; a sort of central station 
for tho commerce of the eastern districts. Tho deimnd there is fox 
'thnlna sugar, as it is for local consumption; and except from hot-hand- 
pur itself, almost all the dhulua augur produced in the district finds its 
Way to Nalchitti or to Jalukati, which is near it. Kotohandpur also 

y 
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sends a good deal of dhulua sugar there, but most of its produce goes 
to supply the local demand in Calcutta, as it is favorably situated tor 
land carriage to Calcutta. Calcutta has, in fact, two demands, name y , 
a demand for dhulua sugar for consumption in Calcutta and other places 
whither it sends the sugar, and a demand for pucka sugar for export to 
Europe and other places. This last demand is met by Keslmbpur, and 
by most of the other places in the southern half of the district. 1 he 
former demand is, as stated, already met by Kotchandpur. 

45 . The distribution of manufacture and export may therefore be 
shortly stated thus • In the northern half of the sugar tract dhulua 
sugar is manufactured for native consumption and sent either to 
Calcutta or to the eastern districts. In the southern half _ there are two 
manufactures : dhulua is manufactured by the ryots, and is brought up 
and exported to Nalchitti and the eastern districts ; and pucka sugar is 
manufactured by professional refiners and exported to Calcutta. 

46. Now, the demand for dhulua sugar is increasing every day, 

especially the demand from the eastern district s ; 

State and prospects of whilo tho demand for pucka sugar is decreasing, 
the trade. The increase of the former is a natural result of 

tho increasing prosperity, and the decrease of the latter is due to causes 
connected with tho European market, for which, as I believe, most of 
the pueka sugar sent down to Calcutta is intended. For the Europe 
ij there are, of course, several competitors with Calcutta. Mauritius 
especially is a close rival of Calcutta; and as the Mauritius cultivation 
is now extending and prospering, and as it has greater facilities lor 
entering tho European market than Calcutta, it necessarily results that 

exports from Calcutta are diminishing. . . , 

47 . The sugar trade is therefore less lively in the southern half 

of the Jessore sugar tract (whence the export is chiefly to Calcutta) 
than in the northern half. Both at Trimohini and at Keslmbpur there 
have been a large number of refineries closed. As for Kesliabpm', t ie 
number of refineries has decreased in five years from about ldO to 4U or 
50. Trimohini has for a long time been overshadowed by Kesliabpnr, 
being hardly more than an out-station of Keslmbpur; it had some ten 
or twelve refineries about five years ago, and now it has not one. It 
must be remembered, however, that Keshubpur and Trimolnni used to 
be not only refining but also purchasing stations. I have stated tn 
about these places a large number of tho ryots manufac 1110 10 s 1 b> 

they produce, and as the sugar they make is all sold to merchants wh 
have agencies at these places, it follows that a very large ainoun o 

sugar trade goes on apart from the refineries. 

48. While Keslmbpur and the region near it have suffered espeejally 
from this cause, there is another cause for the decrease of the sugar trade 
which has influenced equally every one of the sugar marts, the northern 
as well us the southern. A short time after European, enterprise gave 
the first stimulus to tho cultivation of the date, the native merchants 
bega n to step in and tako away from the European manufacturer i ' 
fruits of their action. The demand for natiVe-rettned sugar was great© 
than that for the first-rate sugar manufactured by European mean 
and the consequence was, that the native merchants appropriated < 
tetrode, to ffexelusion of the English. But they earn* m too great 
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^^a/rusli, and they competed with each other for the produce. Since a 
' JL ^aate tree takes seven years to grow so as to produce goor, the demand 
cannot in this case produce supply till after the lapse of some time. 
The price of raw material rose; the merchants’ profits became more 
limited; and the consequence was that a slight depression in the trade 
had the result of driving away many traders from it. The ryots 
_ , meantime profited largely by these high prices, 

ecovery£xpec . an q there lias been of recent years a great 
extension of cultivation. This will tend to reduce the price of goor, 
and to give the traders a larger share of the profit; and if, as is most 
likely, the increase of demand from the eastern districts keeps pace 
with the increase of production, the sugar trade will soon recover from 
its present depression and extend even more widely than it did before. 

49. It should be noticed that the depression has been of such a 

nature, that while it affects the merchants and 
tiwors 6 "^ ° f the Cul " r °bnors engaged in sugar traffic, it hardly, if at 
all, affects the ryots. They have all along got 
high prices for their goor, and have prospered so much, that, as already 
mentioned, new groves are starting up in all directions. Similarly, 
near Keshabpur and Trirnohini, the many ryots who manufacture 
their own dhulua sugar have never felt the influence of the evil season 
that has caused so many merchants to withdraw from the trade. The 
demand from Nalehitti for the dhulua sugar lias never fallen off, os 
lias that for pucka sugar from Calcutta; and thus tho ryots’ manu¬ 
facture has never diminished as the merchants’ has. It is thus that 
the apparent paradox is explained, that while the sugar trade, so far 
as regards the cultivators, is in a most flourishing state, it is as regards 
the merchants in a somewhat depressed condition. 

50. What I call depression, is of course only comparatively so, 

for there can be few busier scenes than such 
mar( 090riptiun of n 8Ugar places as Kotcliandpur or Keshabpur display 
during tho sugar' season. For four or five months 
tlio produce is seen pouring in every day from every direction; at 
Kotchandpur alone, two or throe thousand maunds is the daily supply 
of goor, and at Keshabpur probably about one thousand. Carts laden 
with jars, and ryots bringing in their own goor, fill the streets; the 
shops of the hyaparis are crowded with sellers, and the. business of 
weighing and receiving goes on without intermission. Larger 
transactions are going on at the doors of the refineries, where carts, full 
laden stand to deliver their cargoes to the refiner. At Kotchaudpur 
this occurs every day moro or less, though on the regular hat days there 
is more business don© than on others; at Keshabpur also there is a daily 
market, but at the other places the supplies are mostly timed, so as to 
reach on the hfit day. 

51. Lot us enter a refinery: a large open square, shut in with a 
fence, and having sheds on one or two sides of it where part of tho 
work, and specially the storing, is done. If it. is a refinery of pucka 
sugar, we will find several furnaces within the yard, ami uien busy at 
'yy-h. keeping up the fire, or skimming the pots, or preparing them. It 
it is dhulua sugar, we will see many rows of baskets with the sugar, 
covered with syala leaf, standing to drop ; rows of earthen pots with 
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goor, or sugar, or molasses, according to the stage of manufacture, are 
seen on all sides; and in the same open yard all the different processes 
are at the same time going on. 

52. The manufacturing season extends from the middle of 
December to the middle of May. In December, the merchants and 
the refiners all congregate at the sugai’-towns, and in May they finish 
their work and go home. Compared with their state during these 
five months, the appearance of such places as Kotchandpur and 
Keskabpur during tho rest of the year is almost that of a deserted town. 
The refineries are shut up; no goor is coming in ; nothing is going on. 

53. Many of the manufacturers belong to Santipur, in Nuddea, 
and/while they have their chief refineries in Kotchandpm or some 
other place, have also smaller ones in Santipm*. Whether the Santipiu* 
factories derive azzy part of their raw produce from that part- of the 
country, I do not know; but no inconsiderable quantity of goor is 
taken across from Kotchandpm, Jingagachka, and Jadabpur to Santi- 
pur for manufacture there. The merchants of Keshabpur and Trimo- 
hini have their connection rather with Calcutta than with Santipm and 
places in Nuddea. 

54. Kotchandpur has, from its prominence, suffered more in the 
competition of tho merchants than most other places, and it has got 
rather a bad name for the quality of its sugar. During that competition 
very many dishonest practices were introduced, some of which I have 
described before. The misfortune of such practices in this trade is, that 
as manufacturers have no such distinguishing marks of their own sugar 
as indigo planters have for their indigo, a few dishonest men can cause 
a bad name to adhere to all the produce of the locality, and even honest 
men will find some additional difficulty in disposing of their wares. So 
much was this felt, that part of tho goor which otherwise would have 
been manufactured in Kotchandpm was taken over to Santipm and 
manufactured there. Nay, in some eases the same persons who manu- 
factzn'ed dishonest sugar in Kotchandpur, manufactured honest sugar 
in Santipm*. 

55. It remains to make a smvey in detail of the chief sugar 
marts, so as to note matters which in our general survey have not 
found a place. I note first those places which are within what I call 
the ehief sugar tract. 

56. Kotchandpur is by far tho largest of the sugar-marts, as both 

it and the adjacent village, Sulimanpur, are covered 
Kotc nnc pur. refineries. Of the" sugar manufaeiured, most 

goes to Calcutta, but about a quarter or a third goes to Nalchitti and 
Jalukati in Baekerganj. The proportion of the latter is steadily 
increasing. From Kotchandpm to Calcutta there are two routes—by 
water and by land. The bulk appears to go by land to the Kislmaganj 
and Ramnagar stations of the Eastern Bengal Railway, going by it to 
Calcutta. The same carts that take away tho sugar, frequently collect 
goor to bring bank with them. 

The amount of sugar manufactured in and near Kotchandpur in 
each year must be near 1,00,000 maunds, worth about six lakhs of 
rupees. It is perhaps about a quarter of the whole manufacture of 
the district 
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ie principal merchants are Bangshi Badan, called Sadu Khan by 
le, and Gurudass Babu, the great brass -ware manufacturer of Nuddea. 
Bangshi Badan, now an olcj man, is, I believe, one of those men who, 
starting from a very small capital, become, by the application of 
extraordinary business qualifications, leading merchants in their country. 
He has several refineries all over the district, and an agency in Calcutta. 

57. Chaugachha is, like Kotchandpur, on the bank of the 

Ohaucrachim Kabadak River. The pucka sugar is manufactured 

here, as well as the dhulua. The refiners are 
ohiefiy residents of the place. Of the exports, I have not obtained 
very much information, but apparently it is not very different from 
Kotchandpur. Part of the export goes by river, and part across 
country to Kishnaganj railway station. 

So far as sugar goes, the place has been made by the factory erected 
here by Gladstone, Wyllie and Company a factory capable, I believe, 
of turning out 1,000 maunds of sugar in one day, but which has not 
been worked for years. This factory cultivated the date very 
extensively, and Chaugachha is now surrounded by forests of date 
trees. Goor, I am told, might have been bought at one anna a pot 
when the factory first came, a quarter of a century since, while now a 
pot is worth six or seven annas. The proprietor’s revenue was then 
Rs. 118 from the whole bazar (probably about Rs. 5 per bigak), and 
it is now Rs. 40 per bigah. 

58. Jhingagachha, still further south, is rather a place for the 

Jhin a(T(l ,.M,. purchase of goor than for the manufacture of 

sugar. There are three or four refineries in the 
place, but the greater part of tho produce brought to market is bought 
up by byapdris who take it across to Santipur for manufacture there. 
This part of the district is, in fact, the part most accessible to Santipur, 
being on the imperial road. 

59. Jadabpur is a little to the west of Jhingagachha, and like il, 

Jadabpur supplies goor to Santipur refiners rather than 

for local manufacture. It is simply a large goor 
hat, whither twice a week, that is, on Mondays and Fridays, the sellers 
bring thou- goor from all the places round about, and tho byaparis come 
to meet them, purchase the produce, and carry it off to Santipur. 

60. Mbshabpvr . —The business here consists in purchasing 

Keshabpur home-made dhidua and in refining pucka sugar, 

most of the former going to the eastern districts, 
6ut partly also to Calcutta, and almost all the latter going to the 
Calcutta market. The purchasers are for tho most part agents of 
Calcutta firms, and give their name to the chief street in Kcshahpur, 
!; ^aleutta-pati.” The export is either by the river from Keshabpur 
dself, or by cart to Trimob ini, and thence to Calcutta by river. 

There is a very large pottery manufacture at Keshabpur, the 
pottery being required for the sugar manufacture. One hu-ge para is 
t'il l of potters. 

Another pArn contains coolies, the Kaorapfua, as il is called, who 
are employed during the sugar season in the sugar manufacture. 

Keshabpur has one advantage over the other places in the sugar 
tracts in its proximity to the Sumlarbans. The River Bhadm leads 
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from it straight down towards the forest, and by this river large 
cargoes of firewood are brought up to be used in the manufacture 
of the sugar. It is probably to this circumstance that it owes its 
prominence as a sugar manufacturing place, for it is the second largest 
in the district. 

61. Trimohini 


Trimohini. 


Tulin. 


M an i ram pur. 


Khtijura. 


is now a sort of out-station of Keshabpur, for 
most of the merchants who have agencies here 
have agencies also in Keshabpur. It is entirely 
a place for the purchase of sugar, and not for its manufacture ; and 
both the dhulua sugar manufactured by the ryots and village fac¬ 
tories round about, and also the sugar manufactured in and near 
Jhingagachha, are bought up here and exported to Calcutta and other 
places by river. 

62. Talk, further south, is another large sugar 
mart, also closely connected with Keshabpur. 

63. Mnnirampur has two or three factories which 
do little moi’e than supply local consumption. 

G4. Khajura is a place of very large sugar trade, its name being 
derived from that of the date tree (kbajur). I 
have not visited it, and cannot give details of its 
manufacture, but I believe I may say that its export is to Nalohitti 

and Backerganj. . 

65. Kaiiganj is farther up on the same nver, and is only eight 

miles from Kotchandpur. Most of the sugar 
Kaiiganj. which is exported from Kotchandpur to Nalchitti 

is brought here to be shipped. 

Kaiiganj is not itself a large manufacturing place, but there are 
several refineries scattered in the villages round about it; for example, 
in Singilia, Farashpur, and others. The sugar manufactured is almost 

all exported to Nalchitti and Jalukati. ‘ 

66. I have now gone roiuid all the marts wluch lie within the 
sugar tract proper, except one or two in the vicinity of Jessore itself, 
such as Rajahat, Rupdia, and Basantia. These places and Nankelbana 
I have not had an opportunity to examine, but I believe I may state 
that their export is to Nalchitti and J alukati. 

67 A few of the manufacturing places on the outside of the 

Jhienifia and Magurnh sugar tract remain to be noticed. 

Buh-divisions. the line of the road between 

Maoiirah, which passes through a date-producing region, 
bore anv regular sugar-refining towns, as the refineries 
scattered here and there. Ichakada, a town upon the road at a distance 
of four miles from Magurah, is the principal place where the goorjs 
«nld The ryots bring it there in considerable quantities upon the hat 
days Tuesdays and Fridays, and sell it to refiners. Part of the goor 
here’produced is also earned farther east to Bmadpur, six miles east: oi 
Muonrah, where there are one or two refineries established tor t lie 
manufacture of the goor, not very abundant, which grows about thes , 
nnr f M The export is almost entirely to Nalchitti. 

68. Farther east still is Muhammadpur, where a little sugar i 
refined. The produce here is very scanty, but what there is maim a - 
t tired goes to Nalchitti. 


There is, first, 
Jhenida and 
There are not 
small ones 


are 
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Khulna sub-division. 


Tlio Naral sub-division is for the most part of very low situa¬ 
tion, and is devoid of that high ground which is 
am tub-division. essential for the cultivation of the date. But at 
Lohagara there is some sugar manufacture, though of an abnormal 
sort. A few date trees grow near Lohagara, but on land so low that 
they produce no juice, and it is not from its vicinity that Lohagara 
derives its goor. But the sugar tract proper is, as we shall presently 
see, deficient in rice cultivation; and as Lohagara, a low region, has 
some rice to spare, it sends a little, laden in ships, to Khajura and other 
places. The ships which go laden with rice bring back cargoes of goor, 
and it is thus that the small amount of raw material required for the 
manufacture at Lohagara is supplied. The sugar manufactured in 
Lohagara is mostly pucka sugar, and its export is mostly to Calcutta. 
But some goes also to Backerganj. 

70. We have another instance of this reciprocity between the 
sugar trade and the rice trade, for large quantities 
of rice pom- up the Bhairab River, conveying the 

rice from the great cultivating regions in the south to Naupara, 
Basantia, and Khajura, the inlets on the eastern side, into the sugar 
tract. From these places, but especially from Basantia and Noapara, 
the ships carry down goor to be manufactured into sugar at Daulatpur, 
Senhati, Khulna, and Faqirhat. Near Faqirhat there is some high land 
producing date trees, but for the most part it is dependent for its supply 
of raw material upon the cultivation further north. 

71. The places just mentioned, and also Phultalla (which is on 
the border land between the rice country and the sugar country, and 
can supply its own material for manufacture), produce for the most part 
pucka sugar. This is a natural consequence of their proximity to tlio 
Sundarhan supply of firewood. Their export is chiefly to Calcutt a. 

72. I have already given instances of reciprocity of rice import 
iutorcbango of sugar and sugar export, hut the principle extends further 

and 'ice. than I have stated. Throughout the delta there 

is a general westward movement of rice. Calcutta attracts most of the 
rice grown in the Jessoro Sundarbans, and loaves the riceless districts 
in Jessoro to he supplied from Backerganj. All over the sugar tract 
the cidtivation of vice is very deficient, and rice pours in from Nalchitti 
all over Magurah and the south of Jheuida, and all oyer the sudder 
sub-division. The ships that come laden with rice therefore take back 
with them to Nalchitti cargoes of sugar. So also rice is imported by 
the Kahadak from the south, and through Jhingagaehlia, Chaugat hha, 
end Kotohandpux, is spread over the western part of the district. And 
the ships engaged in this import can carry away the sugar to the tracts 
whence they have come. 

73. From Calcutta itself the principal import is sail, and tho salt 
ships are employed in carrying away sugar to (lalcutta. 

74. It remains to mention a few facts, which -hould probably 

. have found a pla.ee elsewhere. First, as to tho 

refiners. Professional refiners are for the most 
part themselves exporters 5 that is to say, those who buy sugar to lehne 
it in large refineries, scarcely ever sell it to other merchants to oxpor 
In fact, they frequently combine with their refining trade t he 


trade of 
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purchasing from the smaller or village refiners for export. This latter, 
however, is also a separate trade, and, especially at Keshabpur and 
Triuiohini, there are merchants who, themselves doing nothing in the 
way of refining, purchase sugar locally refined and export it to Calcutta 
or to Nalehitti. Most of these are agents of Calcutta or Nalchitti firms. 
In fact, according to the native system of trade, it will be found that the 
same firms, or films having, in part at least, the same partners, have 
establishments at many places, and carry on business at each place through 
different partners or agents. Bangshi Badan Sadu Xhan, for 
example, lias refineries at all the largo sugar marts, and has, besides that, 
a branch in Calcutta to receive and dispose of the sugar, which he 
exports thither. 

75. I have not yet said what becomes of the “ ehitiya goor,” the 
refuse of the sugar-refining process. It is to a 
ciniiya goor, or vei y 8ma U extent locally used for mixing up with 
tobacco to be smoked. By far the bulk of it is 
however exported to Calcutta, Nalchitti, and Surajganj; but what ulti¬ 
mately becomes of it I do not know. An attempt has been made, once 
or twice, to utilize it by distilling it into rum at Tahirpur, where, as 
already mentioned, the old sugar factory was converted info a nun dis¬ 
tillery. The first attempts failed to produce any sufficient commercial 
return, and I do not know how the present attempt is prospering. 

76. From what I have said, it will be readily understood how 
great a source of wealth to the district lies in the 
Sugar trade— a source of SU g ar trade. The cultivation involves little labor 
and it gives a productive return; and the manu¬ 
facture also is such, that many ryots can and do engage in it. I have 
above roughly estimated the outturn of the district at about four lakhs 
of maunds, worth twenty-five or thirty lakhs of rupees, and I conclude 
from independent sources that this estimate is not far above the truth. 
In the certificate tax year the sugar refiners wore taxed upon an income 
of about Rs. 3,24,000, and this excluded some of tho largest firms (who 
were taxed iij Calcutta), and all the small home refineries which fell 
under Rs. 500 profit. The whole trading profit distributed among ryot 
and professional trader amounts, I am pretty sure, to at least six or 
seven lakhs of rupees. And there is throughout the sugar tract an air 
of substantiality and comfort about tho ryots and their homesteads, 
which testifies to the advantages they derive from engaging in sugar 
cultivation. 


XLII .—The Rice Trade and Sundarban Reclamation. 

The second great trade connected with Jessore is the rice trade, and 
tho subjects connected with it may be shortly stated thus. Tho south of 
the district, and especially the Sundarbans, form a great rice-producing 
tract. From the Jessore Sundarbans, and from the Backerganj Sun¬ 
darbans through those of Jessore, there is a continual flow of rico to the 
westward towards Calcutta. Itice also goes nortliward, spreading itself 
all over the sub-divisions of the sudder and of Jhenida, which do not, 
as a rule, produce sufficient rice for local consumption. 
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2 . The fitness of the Sundarhans to serve as a grand rice-supply¬ 

ing tract was pointed out by Mr. Henckell so long 
proviuce. Su " darban ncc " a o° a8 1784 and 1785, and the measures that were 
taken at his instigation have been already 
described. It is unnecessary also to repeat here what has been said in 
another place regarding the extension of Sundarban cultivation. I 
proceed rather to describe the nature of it. 

3. The clearing of Sundarban forest is a most arduous undertaking. 

Irn . . f . . The trees intertwine with each other to such an 

extent, that each supports and upholds the other; 
and some of the trees are of an immense size, one sort, the jin tree, of 
which a good specimen is seen at Motrellganj, spreading and sending 
down new stems till it covers perhaps an acre of ground. Trees like 
these cannot be cut down and removed in bulk ; they must be taken 
piecemeal, and the tree must be cut up into little pieces before an attempt 
is made to cut it down. But the trees are not the only difficulty, for 
there is a low and almost impenetrable brushwood which covers the 
whole surface. This brushwood has simply to be hacked away bit by 
bit by any one who attempts to penetrate into the forest. 

4. And there is no small danger from wild beasts while all this is 

going on. Alligators ono is not likely to come 
across, except on the immediate banks of rivers; 
but tigers are not unfrequent, and occasionally break out upon the 
defenceless forest elearers if the latter approach their lair too olosely. 
A great number of these accidents one never hears anything about, but 
the occasions on which one docs hear of such depredations, through 
their occurring near inhabited places, are v ery frequent. 

5. Sometimes a tiger takes possession of a tract _ of land and 
commits such fearful havoc that he is left in peace in his domain. I 
am not writing' of things which may occur, but of things which have 
occurred. The depredations of some unusually fierce t iger, or of more 
than one such tiger, have often caused the retirement of some advanced 
colony of elearers, who have, through their fear, been compelled to 
abandon land which only the labor of years has reclaimed from 
j unglo. 

6 . It is curious how single tigers become sometimes an object of 
dread over a large tract of land. There was one great man-eater whom 
one used to be perpetually hearing about in 18G8. Hardly a week 
passed but there were one or two reports of people earned olf by him, 
and lie used to be perfectly well known. lie had apparent ly a charmed 
life. One day he came on board an Englishman's boat end coolly 
walked off with one or two of bis oarsmen. The Englishman levelled 
a blunderbuss at him, but the instrument burnt , and while it much 
injured the shooter, the tiger got off scot-free. ^ On another occasion 
the same tiger passed within a few yards of a gentleman who was 
accustomed to and prepared for such interviews, lie of course fired, 
hut again the beast escaped scatheless. This pest was finally killou 
by Mr. Morrell of Morrellganj, who laid wait for him, shutting himself 
up in an iron cage. The tiger was only severely wounded by the shot, 
and he charged and knocked over the cage, but the cessation of bis 
ravages showed that the wound had had a mortal effect. 
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7. It was either this tiger or some other which adopted a habit 
of attacking boats passing through a certain khal near Morrellganj, 
and made the passage so dangerous that the route was for a time practi¬ 
cally given up as impassable. 

8. Suppose, however, that the Sundarban cultivator has got 

. , over these difficulties, and the equally formidable 

Fighting with jungle. thougt less promiuent difficulties entailed by a 

residence far from the haunts of men, his dangers have not yet passed. 
Unless the greatest care is taken of the land so cleared, it will spring 
back into jungle and become as bad as ever. So great is the evil 
fertility of the soil, that reclaimed land neglected for a single year will 
present to the next year’s cultivator a forest of reed (nal). He may 
cut it and bum it down, but it will spring up again as thick as ever ; 
and it takes about three eradications to expell this reed when once it has 
grown. The soil, too, must be cultivated for ten or. twelve years before 
it loses this tendency to at once cover itself ■with reed jungle. 

9. The first and heaviest part of the clearing of any plot of land 
„ t , is usually done at the expense of the proprietor, 

System of reclamation. in i -j mi i. 

the person who has settled with Government 

for the land ; and when the clearing has proceeded to a certain point, he 
settles ryots upon the lands thus partially cleared hnd they bring it 
into cultivation. These ryots call themselves “ abad-kari ” or reclaim¬ 
ing ryots, and esteem themselves to have a sort of right of occupancy 
in their lands. When these ryots thus begin, they occasionally them¬ 
selves extend their lands by additional clearings; but it may, I believe, 
be stated as a general rule that the greater part of the actual clearing 
work is done at the expense of the capitalist, and not of the ryots. 

10. When a sufficient number of people are gathered together, 

... ,. they tend of course to form settlement, and to 

lgiatory cn motors. re main permanently where they are. But the 

farthest advanced parts of the cultivation, and some also of those which 
are not new or remote from old lands, are canied on upon a different 
principle. A large number of ryots, who live and cultivate lands 
north of the Sundarbans—that is, near the line of rivers which crosses 
the district from Kochua, through Baghahat and Khulna, to the 
Kabadak — have also lands in the Sundarbans, held under different 
landholders. 

11. The cultivating seasons in the Sundarbans are later than those 
farther north, and the plan which is followed by these double cultivators 
is this. The months of Cheit, Bysaek, and Jeth, are spent in cultivation 
at home. The ryot then, having prepared hi3 home cidtivafion, 
embarks his ploughs, and his oxen, and his food, in a boat and takes 
them away bodily to his “ abad, ” or Sundarban cultivation. Assar, 
Shraban, and Bliadro, are spent in ploughing and sowing and prepar¬ 
ing the crops there, the ryot building for himself, with materials he 
has partly brought with him, a little shed, under which he lives. The 
water gets high in Shraban and Bhadro, but that is little impediment 
to cultivation. Many of the lands under rice cultivation are below 
high-water mark, hut the planting is easy, for rice sown on higher 
lands is transplanted into these low' lands when it is strong enough to 
hoar the water. 
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12. The ryot now again comes home, and these outposts of 
cultivation are absolutely abandoned—large extents of cultivated rice- 
fields and not a symptom of human habitation. By the end ofA gray an 
the ryot has cut and stored his home-cultivated rice, and he then goes 
to the Sundarbans, re-erects his hut, which has probably been des¬ 
troyed during his absence (or lives in the open), and reaps his Sundar- 
ban rice. At that season of the year (Poos and Magh) reapers, or 
“ dawals,” crowd to the district, and they are extensively employed 
all over the rice-fields of the Sundarbans. When the rice is cut and 
prepared for sale, the byaparis are sure to come round and buy it 
up, and the zemindar will also send his agents round to collect the 
rents from the ryots. The ryot has sold his grain and paid his rent, 
and the rest of the money he can bring back with him to his home. 

13. While a great many cultivators in the more remote parts 

0 , , . , . of the Sundarbans follow this method, there are 

in the nearer parts large settlements of ryots who 
dwell permanently near the land they have under cultivation. But 
it must be remembered that these tracts are after all sparsely inhabited, 
and that many of the ryots who dwell in them, besides having a 
holding near their own houses, have another eight or ten miles away, 
which they visit only occasionally when they have work to do. The 
great fertility of the land renders it easy for ryots to hold large areas 
under cultivation, and thus, what with resident largo cultivating ryots 
and non-resident ryots, we do not find in the Sundarban tracts a 
population at all equal to what the amount of cultivation would lead 
us to expect. 

14. There is another thing to be noticed with reference to the 
dwellers in these regions, namely, that they do not tond, as in other 
places, to group themselves into villages. Probably this is one result 
of their having holdings so large that it is most convenient to live 
near them. But, whatever the cause, many of the village names on the 
maps represent no sites of villages as we usually understand a village, 
but represent great seas of waving paddy with homesteads dotted 
over them, where families live apparently in perfect seclusion. This 
description, however, hardly applies to older settled tracts, such as 
pergunnah Hogla. 

id. I have neglected to note another feature in the reclamation 
„ , , and cultivation of these Sundarban lands, namely, 

the embanking of water-inlets, it is a charac¬ 
teristic of deltaic formation that the banks of the rivers are higher 
than the lands further removed from them; and the whole of the 
Sundarbans may be looked on as an aggregation of basins, where the 
higher level of tie sides prevents the water coming in to overflow 
the interior. Many of these basins are so formed, that, left to them¬ 
selves, they would remain under flood, as they communicate with the 
surrounding channels by khals which penetrate the bank; and a great 
part of reclamation work consist s in keeping out the water, and thus 
bringing under cultivation the marsh land inside. 

16. This method of reclamation of low lands applies both to the 
Sundarbans proper (whose northern limit I take to he the lino of rivers 
above noted), and also to that remarkable line of depression which 
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runs across the district immediately north of Khulna. Part of these 
low lands has been, part still remains to be, drained and reclaimed by 
the method referred to. 

17. Tn employing this method, all the inlets from the channels 
surrounding are embanked, and smaller channels, called poyans, aro 
opened round their ends. The inlets themselves aro _ too big to be 
kept in control, but these “ poyans ” easily can be. This embanking 
is usually done in Agrayan (November), after the rivers have gone 
down. Now, when the tide is low, the channels are opened and the 
water from the inside drains off; when it is high, and would otherwise 
burst in, the channels are closed. It is evident that by this means the 
water can be reduced to a level much lower than the half-tide level, and 
much land can be rendered culturable which otherwise would be marsh. 

18. But here also there is the same thing to note, viz., that a 

year’s neglect may at one stroke take away all 
Risk of embanking. that has been gained by many years’ labor. The 
effect of the rains and the freshes of each year is to partially destroy 
all the embankments that were used the previous year and to flood the 
land. The rice that has been sown has however attained sufficient 
hardihood to remain uninjured, and when the waters again go down, 
harvest may be reaped. But unless the embankments are again renewed 
in November, the flood will not have ceased to cover the low lands 
by sowing time, the land will remain unsown, and jungle and marshy 
reed will take the place of tho paddy. 

19. These embanking and draining operations are required, more 
or less all over the Sundarbans, where there is always some land that 
can be by them brought above water-level, but they have been used in 
their most extensivo shape in some parts of the range of marshes which 
I have mentioned as lying north of Khulna. In the Pabla Bheel, lor 
example, when it was drained after this style, t on large embankments 
and thirty-two smaller ones were required. The bheel has since been 

suffered to go to ruin. , . , , . 

20. One curious testimony to the extent ol these embanking 

operations is shown in their effect on the tide. 
Effect ou tho tide. qq ie y plainly have tho effect of confining the 

rising tide within its river channels and preventing it expending’ itself 
in lateral overflow. Now, it is a fact that twenty years ago the tide was 
never obseiwed at Naral, or even for some distance farther down stream. 
At the present day, when the rivers are low, the tide turns the current 
not only at Naral, but for a few miles above it. The change is plainly 
the result of twenty years’ extension of cultivation in the feundarbans. 

21. With all these drawbacks and risks attached to the cultivation 
the soil' is nevertheless so very fertile, that it can easily produce a rent 
of one rupee per bigah. Those who cultivate it without having any 
right arising from previous occupanoy, pay about Be. 1 or 1-4 rent lor 

their hinds. . 

22. It is a question of some interest how long these _ reclamations 

in the Sundarbans have been going on, and 
Were the Sundarbans whether there were any before the occupation of 
anciently populated? ^ ^^.y ] )y ^ English. That the Sundarbans 

were at any time a generally populated region, I have never seen any 
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evidence to show. But it seems to me beyond doubt that settlers have 
occasionally appeared in various parts of the Sundarbaus and have 
again disappeared. The hist017 which I have given of Khanj a Ali is 
llie history of an ancient and extensive reclamation of land in the 
neighbourhood of Baghahat—land a great part of which subsequently 
fell back into jungle and had again to he reclaimed. The mosque at 
Masjidkur was no doubt in the midst of cultivated lands four hundred 
years ago, yet it is only within the last half century that the new 
reclamations have reached and spread over that part of the country. 
The houses and mounds at Kopilmuni are evidences that there was 
cultivated land when they were built and dwelt in, but the present 
reclamations in the immediate neighbourhood date only a hundred years 
back, and the land two or three miles off was jungle till about sixty 
years hack. 

23. I think that these are all evidences that cultivation once 
existed in spots which subsequently relapsed into jungle, and had to be 
reclaimed in comparatively recent times. Looking at tho map, we find 
that tho lino which divides the reclaimed lands from those that are still 
forest, descends farther south near Ishwaripur (PratapMitya’s city) 
than it does either on the west or on the east of that place. In the same 
manner there seems to be an advanced outpost, Amadi, on the hank of 
tho Kabadak, close to Hasjidkur, where the lands have a pergunnah 
name (Jamira), while there are no pergunnah lands farther north till 
one comes to MaUad. Chandkhali and its vicinity, as we have seen, is 
not pergunnah land, for these lands were nover reclaimed till 1785 at 
least. Again, the line of reclamation descends to the south, when we 
come to the Baghahat side of the River Passar. There is cert ainly some 
reasons for thinking that tho southward march of cultivation has been 
more rapid at these points, and they ore precisely the points where, three 
or four himdrod years ago, Khanja Ali and Pratapaditya established 
their chieftainships in the Sundarbans. 

24. It is also a fact that many persons, in making dealings in tho 

forest, have found in isolated parts tho remains of 
Ancient buildings. brick gh&ts and traces of tanks. Few men can 

give better or more reliable information on tliis point than tlio dewan of 
Morrellganj, and he assured me that not only the Morrellgnnj reclaimers, 
but other forest clearers also, found such remains as I have described, 
and that in one or two instances kilns of bricks have thus been found. 
It would appeal- that no houses have been found within his knowledge. 

25. There is nothing wonderful in people building masonry ghats 
to their tanks who themselves dwelt in non-permanent houses; and 
therefore I do not hesitate to draw from the existence of t hose tanks the 
conclusion that not cue, but many persons once dwelt in those places 
and intended to make them them permanent residence. The kilns of 
bricks testify to mifulfilled intentions, and render it not improbable that 
the dwellers in these places had sometimes to leave them in a hurry, 
The tradition of the place, or rather the account given by the present 
dwellers, is that the places where these remains are found are really 
ancient seats of cultivation, but that Mahratta marauders compelled tho 
settlers to abandon such remote places and seek safety in places more 
thickly inhabited. The Mabratta invaders belong only to last century. 
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and I doubt if they came quite so far east or south as these plaees. But 
it is certain that Muglis once dwelt in these regions; and, indeed, I have 
heard the fact of the Baekerganj cultivation having proceeded so far 
southward accounted for on the theory that the Mugh settlers had doue 
so much in the way of reclamation. However, I must leave it undecided 
whether these petty colonies of settlers that used to como down to _ the 
Sundarban regions left the place willingly, or because they were driven 
away, or because they died off. 

26. I may mention that there are very many places in the 

Sundarbans where the present settlers tell one 
Traditions of Ram P;-.i. ^at ^ lands they now cultivate were cultivated 

also in ancient times, but permitted to relapse into jungle. It is a sort of 
o-eneral belief, though what its authority is I cannot say. I have found 
only one place where tradition gives a definite form to the story of 

these ancient settlers. , , . , 

27. The lands about Rarnpal and Parikhali have been reclaimed 
now for sixty or seventy years, but once, long ago, they were reclaimed 
by two brothers of the potter caste, Ram Pal and Shyam Pal. A tank 
is shown as having been made by Ram Pal. It is only of ordinary size, 
and it is now overgrown with grass thick enough to support animals 
grazing in it, though as a mass it floats upon the water beneath. Ram 
Pal was at one time sent for (probably to satisfy revenue demands) by 
the nawab (or, as others say, by Sitaram Ray, but this is not likely), 
and when he went he took with him two pigeons, saying that he would 
bring the pigeons back with him, and if they appeared without him, his 
family would know that some dire misfortune had befallen him. After 
a time the pigeons returned alone, and so Ram Pal’s family, household, 
cattle, and all, jumped into this tank and were drowned in it. In 
attestation of this story, it is declared that up till only five or seven years 
a o-o cow-dung used to rise occasionally to the surface of the tank, but 
in these unbelieving times the miracle has ceased. 

28. This tank had another element of sanctity, for when Ram I nl 
was alive, he used to keep in it the pat, or board, used in the pujah of 
Shib in the month of Cheit. On the morning of the pujah the board 
used 'to rise and present itself to Ram Pal, who faithfully returned it 
when the pujah was over, to remain for another year in the tank. 

20. I give the story in this place as another traditionary evidence 
of the existence of ancient settlers in these regions, but the date of 
Ham Pal 1 would not place further back than two hundered years at 
most I quit now this part of the subject, and return to tho cultivation 
’ 30 It is difficult to give an idea of the wealth of rice-fields that 
one sees in passing during harvest time along the 
Sundarban recovery. rivers which intersect the Sundarban reclamations. 
In other parts of the country one’s'view is always restricted by trees 
or by villages, but, in these Sundarbans it is different. You look 
A ™ r one vast plain, stretching for miles upon oaoh side, laden with 
aolngramfa homes!*! is (lotted about here and there, andthe 
course of the rivers is traced by tb" fringes of low brushwood that 
~ w nT) on their banks; but, with these exceptions om> seen m many 
Sr,, r unbroken sea of waving (Ilian, up to the fond, where he 
distant forest bounds the horizon. Of course tins is not always (he 
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view; one cannot reclaim a wliole estate in one day. In places where 
reclamation has only more recently begun, a fringe of half a mile broad 
on either side of the river contains all that has as yet been done by the 
extending colony. 

31. " These colonies sometimes suffer most severely from cyclones. 
Liability to physical Their houses and their fields are only a foot or two 

calamity. above high-water mark, and when the cyclone 

wave pours up the great streams of the Passar and the llaringhatta, 
and from them spreads all oyer the country, the inundation works cruel 
havoc among these low-lying isolated villages. The grain in their fields 
is spoiled; their houses are torn away, and all their stores are lost; their 
bullocks are carried away, and many of them drowned; and.they them¬ 
selves reduced to the extremest shifts to save their own lives. ±he 
cyclone of 16th May 1869 destroyed 250 lives near Morrellganj alone, 
and the loss it caused to property was something immense.^ Ono 
almost wonders how, in some of those storms, the whole country is not 
at once swept bare, for there is no shelter ^ from the storm and litt e 
obstruction to the swelling waters. Liability to cyclones must put a 
practical limit to the extension of cultivation: for the nearer one gets 
to the sea, the greater the danger ; and the more the forest is cleared 
away, the smaller the barrier placed between the cultivator and the 

devouring wave. , , „ . , , 

32. In the Sundarbans the rice crop is reaped about the first tort- 

night of January, the soil easily retaining up till 
Method Of reaping time all the moisture necessary for the grow th 

of the grain. The method of reaping, too, is different from that which 
prevails over the rest of the district; for as the straw is of absolutely 
no value in the Sundarbans, the crop is reaped by only cutting on the 
heads, and the straw is subsequently burnt down. 

33. I havo now to show how the grain finds its way to market, 

A , , . . and here I have first to observe that ryots culti vate 

tiAdv:„co system of oni- “ two ways- either under advances from the 

merchant, or without such advances. Many ryots in the Sundarbans 
are well enough off to cultivate with their own capital, but several also 
receive advances from merchants, who for this purpose send.their men 
all over the country about Bhadro (August-Septemher), and then ogam 
send their peoplo after harvest to collect in ships the gram winch ias 
been thus pledged to them. Zemindars also moke advances m some 
eases, hui (he zemindars of these lands, that is, the large zemindars are 
mostly absentees, and receive back their advances in m-mey, so u ic 
inatttrr does not influence tlio distribution of trade, the email t.ituqdara 
«e different, and usually taken clone interest in their lyolia 

34. A great quantity of rice, however, is culti vated without any 

e sort of advances, and the ryots dispose of it them- 
Sale of grain by the ryots. sc q VGS( either taking it to the h&t themselves, or 

delivering it on the spot to a trader, or hyapari, who comes to pnrehase 
it. The latter method is probably the moro frequent one m the case, oi 
very remote clearings, but in those which are situated within reach o a 
hftt, i he n ot takes Ms grain to sell it there. There is a hue ot hats su uawd 
in the north of (lie Suudnrbnn .. to which grain in Hus way 18 bl’OIjg n. 
Chandkhali, Peikgftchha, Burkhali, (Jauramba, lininp.d (or xmV.Mh), 
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and Morrellganj; and from long distances the grain is brought up by 
ryots in their boats to these hats. 

35. Of these hats the chief is Chandkhali, and Monday is the hat 

The Chandkhali hat. <}ay ’ convenience of trade causing that only one 
day in each week, instead ox two, should he set 
aside as hat day. If one were to see Chandkhali on an ordinary day, one 
would see a few sleepy huts on the river-bank and pass it by as some 
insignificant village. The huts are many of thorn shops, and they are 
situated round a square; but there are no purchasers to be seen, and the 
square is deserted. On Sunday, however, shijis come up from all directions, 
but chiefly from Calcutta, and anchor along the banks of the river and of 
the khal, waiting for the hat. On Monday boats pour in from all directions 
laden with grain, and others come with more purchasers. People who 
trade in eatables bring their tobacco and turmeric, to meet the demands 
of the thousand ryots who have brought their grain to market and will 
take away with them a week’s stores. The river—a large enough one— 
and the khal, become alive with native crafts and boats, pushing in 
among each other and literally covering the face of the water. Sales are 
going on rapidly amid all the hubbub, and the byapari and mahajans 
(traders and merchants) are filling their ships with the grain which the 
ryots have brought alongside and sold to them. 

36. The, greater part of the traffic thus goes on the water, but on 
land, too, it is a busy sight. On water or on land, there is probably a 
representative from nearly every house for miles around; they have come 
to sell their grain and to buy their stores; numberless hawkers have 
come to offer these stores for sale; oil, turmeric, tobacco, vegetables, and 
all the other luxuries of a ryot’s life. 

37. By the evening the business is all done; the ryots turn their 
boats homewards ; the hawkers go off to the next hat, or go to procure 
more supplies; and with the first favorable tide, the ships weigh 
anchor and take their cargoes away to Calcutta, and to a smaller extent 
up the river. By Tuesday morning the place is deserted for another 
week. 

38. At this Chandkhali hat alone 3,000 or 4,000 rupees worth of 

rice on an average changes hands every hat day, 
Extent of its trade. fln( ] during the busiest season the amount probably 

reaches twice that quantity ; and about 1,500 boats are brought up by 
people attending the bat, boats being almost the only means of travelling 
bore. And the rice alone does not measure the amount of trade at Ihis 
hat; for, as we shall afterwards see,_ the traffic in firewood equals the rice 
trade in value, and much surpasses it in hulk. 

89. Chandkhc.ii is after all only one out of many hilts, and besides 
Moratory and stationary the trade that is done in the hats, there is an 
traders. immense trathe earned on, less conspicuously, by 

traders stationed all over the Sundarbans. Some of these have large ehfris, 
and with them visit the clearings and fill their ships close to where the 
"rain grows. Others, stationed at some village, buy up grain when 
they can get it, and ship it of themselves or soli it to larger traders. 
And everywhere there will be found a class of traders called “ fariass,” 
who insert themselves between the more petty sellers and the regular 
trader or byapari, buying up in very small quantities, aud when a 
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ortain bulk has been accumulated, waiting for the byapfiri to coruo to 
buy, or taking the grain to him to soil it. 

40. Iu these ways, then, the rice passes from the hand ol’ the 
cultivator into that of the trader (byapari) or the merchant (mahajan). 
The trader id a man who lips a capital, perhaps, ol Its. 800 or 400 ; he 
sometimes exports his purchased rice himself, taking it to the merchant 
in Calcutta or elsewhere, who will buy it, and so give him money to use 
for a second s imil ar transaction; or he will sell it on the spot to the larger 
exporting merchants, men w r ho have large firms in Calcutta, and have 
agencies in the producing districts. 

41. The principal export from the Sundarbans is to Calcutta, and 

m there is a general westward motion of the grain 

Tbe Sundarban routes. thl h the produce of the Backerganj 

Sundarbans passing through the Jessore rivers. The routes adopted for 
this traffic are nearly the same that they were a hundred years ago. 

42. There is the inland route, which goes across the district by 
Kockua, Bagkakat, Khulna, Baitagkatta, Diluti, Paikgachha, and so into 
the Kabadak. From the notices that appear in the old correspondence, 
the western half of this route appears to have been much changed since 
their date, for the boats, after passing Khulna, appear at that time to 
have gono down the Passar River, and through by the Chunk huri Khal 
towards Ckandkhali. I conclude this from the fact that the route is 
described as the route by Kockua, Khulna, and Chandkhali, in tho 
magistrate’s letter of 31st May 1789. I find also that a boatful of sepoys 
was plundered bv dacoits iu 1788 at the month of the Chunkhuri Kliul 
(M. 23-10-88), showing that their boat passed by that way. 

43. In fact, the rivers near Diluti and Paikgabhha do not appear 

to have been at that time open into the Kabadak; 
Artificial canals. } )u t apparently about forty years ago (t bough I have 

not accurate information), the zemindar of porguunali Mallai cut a khal 
between them and Sitagauj, on the Kabadak. This allowed easy com¬ 
munication between the north and tbe Sundarban rivers, and though the 
route became, and was long used as, tho generally adopted one hi 'tween 
Khulna and tbe west, it still iuvolved a long circuit by this artificial 

khal and the Kabadak. . , 

44 . Finally, about five years ago, a new excavation was made which 

communicated direetiy between theSipsaAga, which passes Paikgaohlia, 
and the Kabadak. It is a straight canal of three miles m length, and 
it saves a very long dolour. The name of the assistant engineci who cut 
it is perpetuated in the local appellation of the khal, for people eel! the 
little village which has sprung up at the west end of it Miliettgan], and 
call the canal itself the Millettganj Khal. 1 , 

45 . This therefore forms the more inland ot the routes, and large 

numbers of ships pass by it in each direction each day: oi salt-laden 
ships alone, I have counted more than twenty brought up to Khulna by 
this routo during a single tide. , , 

46. In the cold season this lino ot rivers in some places 
afford sufficient, water for skips ot 1.500 
maunds, 


Iu the 
”1 lie southern route. 


the O'hilla Ckandpai Khal into the 


oc8 not 
4,000 

and these therefore pass by the southern 
' " skh.aU and 

the 


route. This route enters at Morrellgauj and pusses by the Uh 

■ Passar. Thence the ships pa 
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Bajua Klial and the Dhaki River into the Sipsa, whence the Manus River 
takes them to Chandkhali. Tins route passes through a tract in some 
parts uninhabited, and is therefore avoided by ships winch can take 
the northern route. 

47. These are the two routes by which the rice passes from east to 
west in the Sundarbans; but another route should be mentioned in this 
place, namely, the one which is used by the ships which are to pass up 
the Madhumati, or have come down it. These use the Atharabauka 
(eighteen bends) between Klndna and the Madhumati, and on the ■western 
side of Khulna they use either the northern route just described, or,if they 
a re too bi°\ they use the southern ouo between Chandkhali and the Olvun- 
khuri Khal, coining into the Passor by it, ami so passing up to Khulna. 

48. The navigation in all these streams is by tides, for m all these 


Sundarban rivers the currrent flows one way during 


Navigation i»y tides. t ] 10 ftn( i the opposite way during the flood-tide. 
Part of every journey has to bo made with the flood and part with the 
ebb, and the speed of‘the voyage depends exactly upon how far the 
voyager succeeds in catching the ebb and the flood at the proper points. 

4<). There' are, naturally, some regular anchoring places, places 
where the voyager has to change from the flood to 
Solitary trader. the ebb, or vice vend, and must therefore wait, for 

the turn of the tide, unless he happens to arrive at the exact nick of time. 
At these points, far as some of them are from the abodes of men, there 
will be found people present to sell to the passing boatmen some 
vegetables or some fish. A fisherman will have stationed himself there, 
and offers his wares to the passing ships, or some solitary boatman will 
have brought down vegetables in his little craft, hoping by their sale to 
make a profit sufficient to reimburse him for his long journey. Large 
ships may take about fivo days to cross from Morrellganj to Ohandkh.au, 
and between those two places they can get no supplies except what 
thev may in this way pick up. The water even is not drinkable, and 
boats coming from Morrellganj bring water with them from there. 

50 The steamer routes through the Sundarbans differ, of course, 


from the routes abovo described. Within the 



very tar south, 
at Morrellganj. 


XLIII .—The Rice Trade.—{Continued.) 


j N w hat I have said I have sketcliod the production of vice only so 
nwnrfk llie Sundarbans. and it remains to make some remarks 



is another, though of course a smaller, demand a 11 over the western 
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of Jessore, for in the Sudder and in the Jhenida sub-divisions 
■snfBeient rice is not grown to satisfy the local consumption. 

2. This tract is mostly supplied from Nalcliitti and Jalukati, 
the Backemanj rice marts; and it is natural that 

Whence supplied. thig shol|1 3 bo 60< The commercial relatione 

between these places in respect of the sugar trade naturally detcrmino, 
or rather favor, their existence also in respect of the rice trade. 
Keshabpur, Jhingagachha, and Chaugachha, have, as we hove seen, less 
direct communication with Nalchitti than the other places, and we find 
that they accordingly derive their rice rather from places immediately 
south of them than from the Baekerganj Sundarbans. 

3. Part of the rice sold at Chandkhali finds its way up the 

Kabadak, and is landed at Trimohini, Jhingagachha, Chaugachha.^and 
Kotohandpur; and rieo from the south also pours up the Bhadra ru'ei 
to Keshabpur, and from all these plaoes it is distributed ov< 1 10 

country which I have designated the sugar tract. . , 

4. Nalchitti, however, supplies by far the greatest part of the 
requirements of the riceless regions. A little goes up by the. JVladhunui i 
to the north-eastern part of Magurah sub-division, which is soniew m 
deficient in rice; liability to inundation interfering much with its 
productiveness. Great quantities are sent up by the Bhairao luvor, am 
are landed at Phultalla, Naupara, Basantia, Khajura, Knligmn, and m 
a different direction are carred up to Binadpur, Magurah, am < 

Of all these, Basantia is perhaps the greatest mart, the quantity ot nee 
distributed from there being very great; the town of Jessore domes 
its supplies almost entirely from Basantia. The Nalcbitti nee also, to 
a certain extent, competes with Jessore rice in supplying KOShabpui 

and the towns on the Kabadak. , • 

5. The snh-divisiou of Naral and the low. country neai n 
almost the only part of the district which neit uu 

Naral m self-sufficient. i mpor fe nor exports rice in any quantity. Ii gr <avb 

sufficient for itself. In the hheels about tins part of the oonntry is 

grown the long-stemmed rice. Sown. on the edges of t m m e s < 

tlie water is low, it rises as the water vises, and is up* 0 1 i. • 

has disappeared. This cultivation is sometimes, a very W ’ 
vation ; for after the grass and straw on the dned-up 
down, there is little to do in the way of ploughing, the seedheing so 
broadcast upon tho soil, which, after a shower 01 two o 1 

^ "inary ^ of rice —on it is £ 

sketoli in the same manner as T kau) doiu, ui . whieli Jessoro 

it is suffioiontly well known. 1 have noted the matters 

differs from other districts- 


XIjIY.— Other Sundarban h>d> ’ 


Bram* tlio uiiltivaiion of ri«o "! 

connected with the huudurtumb w Im i <‘- < i . 
Wuud trada - specification; and the first of these is the wu.-d adt 
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2. The regular wood-cutters may be first described. These live 

for the most part just north of the Sundarbans, and 
Wood-cutters. w ] lcn the rains have ceased their season begins. 

A body of them start in a native ship for the Sundarbans some far 
south portion of them, not very far from the sea. Their ship is provi- 
sioiied for four months or so, and during that time it remains anchored 
at the place which they choose as their head-quarters. They themselves 
leave the ships to go to their work, and come hack there at night as 
they would come hack to their homo, which the ship really is.. 

3. A party, of whom some are sure to he of the Bhawali or wood¬ 

cutter caste, may consist of ten or fifteen, and 
Their system. they are usually chartered hy some regular wood 

merchant, who has a contract with them, by which they receive advances 
from him and sell him their wood. During the four months they are 
absent they cut their wood, shape it to a certain extent, and bmd it up 
into rafts so placed that the high tide will raise them.. They are some 
fpur days’ voyage from home, hut some of them occasionally come jack 
to bring* news of how the party are progressing, or perhaps to say that 
one of them has been caught by a tiger or by an alligator. When their 
rafts are ready, some of the party float them up with the flood tides to 
the places where they are to deliver thorn, the rest still remaining 
engaged in their wood-cutting. 

4. Those regular expeditions are undertaken chiefly for the purpose 

of procm'ing the larger forms of wood those 
Occasional wood-cutters, ar0 to p G use d for posts, or for making 

boats and other articles ; but both these regular wood-cutters and the 
occasional wood-cutters also bring up large quantities of wood in 
smaller forms intended to he cutup into firewood. The occasional 
wood-cutters include a very large numbor of the ryots living within the 
Sundarban limits, or just without them. If they have an idle season 
(as they frequently have, for rice cultivation does not employ them au 
the year round), they take a boat and go down to the Sundarbans, cut 
a cargo of wood, and bring it up with them to sell it. there arc very 
many ryots who go down to the Sundarbans when they want a post tor 
their house, or some wood for their cooking, preferring a, few days 
absence from homo to spending money m purchasing Thedemanrt 
for wood, and especially for firewood, is so great, that it oilers ample 
inducement to ryots, who otherwise even are very well oil, to engag 

in it and reap from it a little profit. ,., 

5 A great part, of the wood thus brought up is suncln wood, and 

has this unfortunate characteristic, that it does not 
Sundri wood. ^ g T een state float in water. It is brought up 

in two shapes— beams, and short pieces of four or five feet long, j^onded. 
for firewood. The former are sometimes brought up by being tod out¬ 
ride boats, or by being made into rafts, floated by being firmly tied up 
with a mass of lighter wood. The latter ace mostly laden m boats 

6. Chandkhali is a great centre towards which the wood trade 
tends. The ryots who cut the wood meet the) o 
The wood trade.— ( as ^ the caso of tho rice trade; the traders who 
cbaudktuih. are readv to carry it off to Calcutta, where by tor 

tho most of it goes, or up the Kabadak to the villages and sugar 
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^jctories on its banks. I was told that Es. 3,000 worth of wood comes 
to this Mt on one hit day hi the busy season, and this represents about 
50,000 mauuds. Such are the figures that were given me, but I would 
put down the truth at about half these quantities. 

7. The boats used by ryots who only occasionally enter into the 
trade cany 100 to 150 maunds of wood, but the boats employed in the 
regular trade are of 1,000 or 1,500 maunds. These last, however, do 
not come to Chandkliali ; they are either employed on the part of 
mahajans, as above described, or they are managed by parties acting 
on their own behalf, and in this case they are taken straight to Calcutta 


and the wood is sold there. 

8 . Next to Chandkhali, Dhamalia, in Dumuria, is the great place 

for wood trade. There lived here a wood mer- 
,laraalia - chant, Bhikan Sirdar, a man who raised himself 

from the coolie class to great wealth, and he had an immense trade in 
wood, both with Calcutta and with other places. From Dhamalia and 
Dumuria large quantities of wood are sent up the Bhadra luvei to 
Keslmbpur, where they are used in the sugar manufacture. 

9 . Khulna is also a great place for wood, and a good deal is used 

n . in Khulna itself, both in boat-making and in 

sugar-refining. Much also is sent up the n\er 

for the local consumption there. . 

10 . men the Port Canning Company had a lease of the Bank ax 

_ rights over a large part of the Sundarbans, they 

Extent Of the trade to collect two rupees upon each hundred 

maunds of wood. At Chandkhali one of their superintendents was 
stationed, and he had some twenty darogas under him wlio wew always 
voyaging about and collecting the rates the Company levied. t he i ae 
under this superintendent was not so largo as the Jessore feundarbans, 
but the Chandkhali people say that Es. 20,000 was sometimes collected 
within one mouth. This was made up almost entirely of collections oil 
the firewood as above described, and it represents a million mauuds o 
wood as the amount cut within the month. _ ,,, , 

11. Another Sundarban industry is that which has to do with roods, 

which arc extensively used both for maknig mds 
Seeds and mat-making, and for making baskets. Th© mat-makers, Naluas 

by caste, do not ordinarily dwell within the Sundarbans, i nu o R 
Places being Phultalla, Satrajitpur, Binadrw, and Magurali. Dimrg 
the cold weather the men, in several trips, bring up a large quantity oi 
reeds from the Sundarbans, and these, when dry, are woven into mats. 

They ore woven sometimes of very large size, ftm u s ^ moms i 
frequently employed by Europeans to mako ina s \ 

their mats arc much, bettor woven than native-mine 100 
are. During the absence of the men the women alone work at now 

hut at other times the men work also. . 11 ;.. 

12. The reeds are used for baskets also, and there seem to be 

„ , colonies of basket-weavers, just as theie are 

Raslet-wenviuB. ma t-weavers. For instance, there is one •"'!<>ny 

Keshabpur, and their habit is this. During riie 
migrate to some town in tile feundarbaus-_ Romp- . , ■ - P 

Remain there weaving baskets, wliicli meet with a veuii> ■ , 


are 
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required for the rice harvest there. When the cold weather is over, they 
come up to Keshabpur with a Btock of reeds, and there again they set 
about them manufacture and sell their wares to the people of that place 
who want them. The baskets they make are called “dhama ;” they are 
very thick and substantial, and can be made of almost any size. 

13. The remaining products of the Sundarbans may be shortly 
enumerated. A peculiar long leaf is brought in 
Thatching leaf. large quantities, and is used for thatching native 

huts. Almost every hut in the south of the district is thatched with 
this leaf, which the natives call “patta.” Honey 
Honcy ' and wax are collected in the forest, and form, I 

believe, a rather remunerative trade, though it is naturally a very 
hazardous one. Shells are collected both on the 
Shell-lime. banks of rivers and marshes, and away down by 

the sea-shore. These are burnt so as to form limo, and they make an 
exceedingly good lime. Khulna is the principal place where lime-burn¬ 
ing goes on, and the trade seems to be a very ancient one. The old 
buildings of Khanja Ali appear to have been built with this lime ; and I 
find that at the end of last century large quantities of it were sent down 
to Calcutta, for use in building or repairing Government House. It is 
for chunam or plaster that this lime is chiefly useful, and it was foi that 
it was used in this last case. The shells brought are chieily of two 
sorts; a long sort called “jongra,” and a round sort called “jhinak.” 
The ashes of the shell-lime, mixed with water, form the lime-ash or 
“ ohay ” which natives chew along with p&n leaf. . 

14. It is unnecessary to say that fishing is a trade plied m all the 
nearer rivers of the Sundarbans, and also m some 
Fishing — Various me- 0 £ (j ie more remote ones, audit maybe convenient 
to describe it here for tlio whole district as well os 
for the Sundarbans. The favorite method of fishing, both here and in 
other parts of the district, is by having a largo bag-net suspended on 
two long bamboos stuck out at one side of the boat. Sometimes t n 
boat with the net thus expanded under water is driven slowly against 
the current, and sometimes, otters are used, which, tied up by a rope to 
the boat, are made to plunge about on the sides of the net so as re 
frighten fish into the net. The fisherman, when he thinks proper, raises 
the net quickly by standing on the inside ends of the bamboos, and thus 

gets all the fish that may ho included. ,, , 

15. Another frequent method, applicable however rather to bhe< Is 
than to rivers, is this. On the surface of the bheels form large paclhes o 
weed, called “dliap,” which on tho falling of the waters sometimes ge 
out of tho bheels and float clown the streams. These patches the fisherman 
fixes in their place by staking all round, and then he leaves them tor a 
day or two. Tho fish then congregate beneath thorn, and by drawing 
a net round the place aud by removing the weeds, they are imprisoned 
and can easily he caught in very large quantities. On tho borders 
of the shallow rivers branches of trees are placed m the water tor tne 
game purpose, the attraction of fish to one place ; but this plan I have not 
seen employed in the Sundarhan rivers. On the muddy hunks ot tidal 
rivers little branching twigs are placed to attract prawns. J lie praw n* 

>duster about these twigs in great numbers, and are easily oaug it. Man 
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of the fisherman in the bheels carry about with them in their boats an 
instrument like a long besom, with a little spear-head at the end of each 
little prong. When they pass near a big fish, which they are very sharp 
in detecting, they dart this collection of spears at it and usually bring 
up the fish impaled on some of the points. This is not a regular, hut 
only a supplementary way of fishing, that is to say, men do not go out 
to fish solely armed with this weapon. 

1(3. On shallow shelving hanks a round net is sometimes used. The 
fisherman goes along the hank watching till he sees a place where some 
fish are ; he then throws his net, which he does so artfully, that before 
touching the water it has spread out into a large circle. The edges are 
weighted with lead, and falling on all sides of the fish, imprison them 
till the fisherman picks them out. 

17. Cage-fishing is also frequent all ovor tho district; every little 
streamlet, even the surface drainage of the fields and the ditches on the 
roadsides, show arrays of these cages placed so as to capture fish. The 
same method is used, on a larger scale, in shallow and sluggish rivers, 
where in many places, lilies of the cages may be seen all across them. 
Cage-fishing is of course inapplicable to the deep rivers of the Sundarbans, 

18. There are some other plans used in capturing fish; one, for 
example, by attracting them at night by a bright light aud so capturing 
them. Tho methods 1 have described are those which may be, and arc 
used by men singly, or by a few men together. Tho fish, however, 
have sometimes to stand more formidable battues, when a party of men 
go out with nets or with cages, and laying a large trap drive into it at 
one timo some hundreds of fishes. 

19. In most parts of the district the right to fish is a regular tenure, 

and is paid for like the right to cultivate land. 
Tho right to fish. Iu tke tidQ i river8 of KIudua aud Bftglifthat, and 

especially in tho Sundarbans, it is different. There tho fishermen are 
less of a' stationary, and more of a migratory class. In the remote parts 
they pay no rent, and in tho nearer parts they only pay when the man 
who claims the fishery happens to come across them in their migration, 
and gets a little rent from thorn ns they pass. 

20. From the fishing grounds of Baokorganj, ships laden with fish 

are continually passing through tlio Jessore Sun- 
irademfi.il. darbans to Calcutta. The ships are filled with 

water and fish in perhaps equal bulk, and the water is continually cost 
out and new water cast iu. The fish die in groat numbers, and are cast 
out as they die, hut sufficient reach Calcutta alive to pay for tho trip. 
The stench which issuos from these boats is something fearful, and may 
a very long distance off. 

* 2 i 'Quantities of fish also^are salted, that is, tumbled into 
largo emhenware jars1 th a considerable proportion of salt, aud so sent 

hi to CaL lut e ,, i Sundarbans—if trade it may be called — 

22. Another trade of In. MTOjkil)g . Boa(s 0 , t .« s ionally make 

Wrecking'. IS ,... 0l, "i the sea-shore of tho Siuidaibuha, 

, m i , . expeditions i>. t j , 8 ,, 0 il oJ f 8onu , that has 

h i i ° k '\ d *9* bo also occasionally found, 

been destroyed. Thread and other tlGP . 
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of the fisherman in the bheels carry about with them in their boats an 
instrument like a long besom, with a little spear-head at the end of each 
little prong. When they pass near a big fish, which they are very sharp 
in detecting, they dart this collection of spears at it and usually bring 
up the fish impaled on some of the points. This is not a regular, but 
only a supplementary way of fishing, that is to say, men do not go out 
to fish solely armed with this weapon. 

16. On shallow shelving banks a round net is sometimes used. The 
fisherman goes along the bank watching till he sees a place where some 
fish are ; lie then throws his net, which he does so artfully, that before 
touching the water it has spread out into a large circle. The edges are 
weighted with load, and falling on all sides of the fish, imprison them 
till the fisherman picks them out. 

17. Cage-fishing is also frequent all over the district; every little 
streamlet, even the surface drainage of the fields and the ditches on the 
roadsides, show arrays of these cages placed so as to capture fish. The 
same method is used, on a larger scale, in shallow and sluggish rivers, 
whero in many places, lines of the cages may be seen all across them. 
Cage-fishing is of course inapplicable to the deep rive v.j of the Sundarbans. 

18. There are some other plans used in capturing fish; one, for 
example, by attracting them at night by a bright light and so capturing 
them. The methods I have described are those which may bo, and are 
used by men singly, or by a few men together. The fish, howev er, 
have sometimes to stand more formidable battues, when a party of men 
go out with nets or with cages, and laying a large trap drive into it at 
one time some hundreds of fishes. 

19. In most parts of the district the right to fish is a regular tenure, 

and is paid for like the right to oultivhto land. 
The right to fish. In the t ; dal y^ers of Klndua and Baghahat, and 

especially in the Sundarbans, it is different. Thero the fishermen are 
less of a stationary, and moro of a migratory class. In the remote parts 
they pay no rent, and in the nearer parts they only pay wlion the man 
who claims the fishery happens to come across them in (heir migration, 
and gets a little rent from them as they pass. 

20. From the fishing grouuds of Baokorganj, ships laden with fish 

are continually passing through the Jeseore Sun- 
lmde m fish. darbans to Calcutta. The ships are filled with 

water and fish in perhaps equal bulk, and the water is continually oast 
out and new water cast in. The fish die in groat numbers, and are cast 
out as they die, but sufficient reach Calcutta alive to pay for tho trip. 
The stench which issues from these boats is something fearful, and may 
' , .received a very long distance off. 

1 21 J ar - , -< nantities of Ash also QT0 salted, that is, tumbled into 
largo earthenwai-e jarr th a considerable proportion of salt, and so sent 

to Calcutta. , i Sundarbans— if trade it may 1 

< Another trade of tn 7 - , T! . D , 

• ; i i. wrecking, fronts occasion 
is that 
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used to be done in secret until some five or six years ago, when some 
case occurred in which the authorities refused to interfere. Since then 
the trade is openly earned on, and large teak beams maybe seen a 
Klmlna and at some other places, the product of those expeditions. Most 
of the things are however taken straight to Calcutta, where they are 
more likely to find ready sale. 

XL Y.—Trade in Betelnuts, Cocoanuts, and Pepper. 

The sub-divisions of Khulna and Bnghahat are particularly rich in 
cocoanut and botolnut palms ; and t he betoln i 
Exports of nuts. cultivated also much farther north. From these 

regions therefore there is a very great export of betelnuts and of cocoa- 

nUt °2 Faqirhat is a great place for the export of those, hut almost all 

the hits and bazars in the southern sub-divisions _ have astern the 

trade. The export of cocoanuts and cocoanut oil is mostly to Calcutta. 
Of betelnuts part goes to Calcutta, part is sent north into other parts o 
the Jessorc districtf for local consumption, hut the chief export is to 

S “‘T n k mod. of gathering betelnuts is peculiar. ¥L » 

well known, on the top of long slun trees. 1 he 
Gathering betelnuts, collector mounts one of these trees, and alter lie 

Ins thrown down what he plucks from it, he swings the tree backwards 

Sftfo^ tom fttSwHofthe collectors got m this operu ron, 

when they fail to catch hold of tho trees towards which they are. swung, 
when tney mu 4 A few notes may be recorded on the suh- 

Poppcr. i ec t of the pepper trade. 

5 The sub-division of Chuhadanga, in Nuddea, is a pepper- 

to. Nalohitti and Jalukati. From Ka^- the hat at Kumar- 



> . ri ° '.'-'Oil u 

®* a ® flT thr(Wgb Keshabpur, 

alchitti and S al uh a t i. . . p. 

7 The manlier of preparing pej ‘pev o -,. sa p,very simple- ^ 

>ds when first picked or© of a yellow^. UgJl t-red color; they aye p'* 
d in the sun to dxy; and in f- and February, the 
itMOU, one may see m tho ni W 0W |,,ces cm wA with n-• 
iglit-colored peppe i. A Jays’ ayposure they ar© toy**** 

,ve attained a deeper hue of d am ithev then may be imlod m sox 
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PART VI.—GAZETTEER. 


XLYI .—Jessore Sub-Division. 


Subject 

ment. 


Its names. 


In arranging according to subjects sucli remarks as I have to make 
regarding the various matters of interest connect- 
aud arrange- e( j w ^h (.] ie J esgoro district, I have necessarily 
omitted many things because they did not refer 
to any of those particular subjects into which my remarks have been 
grouped. All that remains to be noticed I Bhall take up now, going 
over the district town by town, and noting in connection with each 
town what seems worthy of mention. It will be convenient also to 
rofor, in passing, to matters stated in other places, so that t his part may 
serve to a certain extent as an index, according to places, of that winch 
has gone before. 

2. The towns are arranged in a sort of natural order, namely, by 
sub-divisions and thanuahs, so that each part of the district will bo 
dealt with before passing on to another. 

Jessore, on the Bhairab Itiocr, 75 miles north-east of Calcutta .—A 
great deal has been written of it in the chapter on tho disl riot and its 
head-quarters in othor chapters. Its connection with the story of Khan 
Johan Ali has been stated in chapter III. 

2. I have stated in chapter TV tho manner in which the name 
Jessore came to bo applied to tho place. In the 
earliest records of tho district it is called “ Kasba,” 
Sahibgauj ” (chapter XXXV). Of these two names the latter 
one is now entirely forgotten, and arose probably only from temporary 
circumstances. The first name “ Kasba,’-' an Arabic word signifying 
“ chief city,” is still the narao by which the place is known in its 
vicinity; and people at a distance in talking of the place call it: “ Kasba 
Jessore.” Mirzanagax was once the chief city of tho district (chapter XV), 
and we find it in the old correspondence still bearing the name " lvasba 
,ar and the name is to this < oi this sign 

to various places in Bengal. I cannot say hoiv it came to he applied to 
the town which, is now the head-quarters of the district, for it was 
certainly so applied before the place become the liead-quartors; and a 
remarkable fact is, the village appears to have bad no name to which 
the M Kasba” was prefixed, as in the case of other places, but it 
was called purely* Kasba,” and a village close beside it was simply 

denominated “ PuranaXlH” or “ tlie olcl Kasha” 1 ' V0 1 uW oon .H; 
turo the name to have been l«l with reference to the place being, as it 
probably was, the chief raarkeP la j-<\ <* / ath f. th ® ^rkot-pkco near 

the head-quarters, of the zemind"* 1 \ u i ^ : n 

*. The road to J«ore Croatia to. tom « * 
„ VY Rtf /hence it will be seen that it 

Road from Calcutta. '1 ^ . A.,,, nf vrm<l. h«itm ll 


or 


ration between Calcutta and Dacca. U 


• pnB of road, beiui*; tJio oohhtu.it 

was an ancient >1° u * ° ;1 . y. .1 

0 ten or lilteen miles ooj 011 a 
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Jessore the road is, ancl has long been, kept up; but between that point 
and the eastern boundary of the district it was never a well-maintained 
road. For that part of it which connects Bongong and the vicimtj of 
■Jessore, a great deal was done by the liberality of one Kahprasad Bay, 

’ & better known as Kali Potdar, a son of the Kabal 

Kali Potdav’s liberality. Eam w]l0 ^ name d in chapter XXXIX, para¬ 
graph 30. This man lived close to Jessore, and having amassed money, 
resolved in his old age to spend it in pious uses. Has great idea was to 
makethopassage from Jessore to the Ganges (that is, the funeral route), then 
interrupted by unbridged streams, an easy and unbroken road. J±e limit 
the bridges over the Bhairab River at Dhaitalla and at Ndganj (live miles 
and two miles east of Jessore, upon the Dacca road), and both of the a 
bridges are in use up to the present day. Ho also bridged the two or three 
BtreS which XLeen the Kabadat and the Ichhamat. nverB ; that 18, 
SS, Jbgagaohha and Bongong. These bridges ha™ now gone to 
ruin, and have been replaced by more substantial ones bull y 
ment; the ruins, however, of Kali Potdar’s bridge at Jayantipur are to be 
seen a hiindrecl yards or so south of the present bridge. •» 

4 For tho maintenance of all these bridges, and also ol the roa 
from jessore to Churamankati, and from Jessore to Bongong, Kah 
I'otdar made over to the collector in 1848 a landed estate worth Es. 301 
a year. The papers state that the roads in question as well as the hinl^e 
had been made 1 and continually kept up by him; but by making t 

roads, I presume, is meant only restoring them. •vr.m r i P n\ ib ere is 

5. Sk or seven miles north of Knshnanagar (m Nuddea) _tnere is 

Mm k anTl wafSom^by f "emin-L tWgh Xse hmd it passes 

andMaheivm- 1 ; "3 p”haSTby h “ S' h •«&* “““* 0 ” ly 

jbiogngacbha auepen- anc [ Ea . 18,000 wherewith to bridge the lcliUui n 
sion bridge. x Tl OT 1 p*on 2 ’ n 

r 7 Ms*’ x,;^ 

their numerous failures had <hen . h ( t m „ 

and show th<i(iol was, as usual, ton out 
Z Juun to Wmto the wat. The river was alive with boats, 

and the bridge was i • : , who ehose ii • P, r> 

from which to view the spectacle. . t ot.asudden the chm^ ^ 

the bridge fell down bodily, very many the boats 
both of those upon the bn e and oi those who 

beneath it. 
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9. It cost Rs. 9,000 or Rs. 10,000 more to raise the bridge and 
fasten it in its place. It has not fallen again as yot. 

10. Many years passed before anything was done with theremaiu- 

„ ... ., , ing Rs. 18,000 given for the bridge at Bongong ; 

)ri • 01 s - finally about 1864-65, with this sum, and 
about as much more given by Government, a bridge-of-boats was erected ; 
and the only breach in the road between Jessore and the Ganges is now 
filled up. _ ' 

11. Ray Kaliprasad died not long after he had made these great 
gifts to the public. His present representatives (his grand-children or 
his great grand-children) aro minors, and they live at Bagchar, near 
Jessore. There should be some remembranoe of the old man near the 
Bongong bridge, his chief work. 

12. Communication betweon Jessoro and Calcutta has long forsakon 
the direct route by Gaighatta and Baraset. Tho regular route now is 
to Bongong by the old road, and to Chagdaha, on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway, by the Bongong feeder road. The metalling of the road 
between Bongong and Jessore was accomplished in 1866 to 1868. 

13. Of course there is communication by river; but except during 
the rains no boat can come up the Bhairab farther than Dhuitalla. 

14. Jessore itself is not a large place, or a great trading place. 

T . There is little in it, but the cutcherries and the 

H ow u o . t'bsoie. town which the cutcherries have attracted about 
them ; that is, there are tho houses occupied by amla and mukhtars, 
and tho principal zemindars have each a house in tho place. Then a 
bazar must start to supply their wants and those of their attendants 
and to meet tho necessities of the many people who have to visit on 
business t he head-quarters of their district. It is thus that t he place has 
risen ; that is to say, it is not an already great town which lias been 
chosen as the head-quaters of the dist rict, and which would be a great 
town even if it had not been so chosen, but it is a town which depends 
b>r its character almost entirely upon tho cutcherries and their surround¬ 
ings, and which would be little more than a second or third-class bazar 
if they wore not there. 

15. The plnco, together with its suhiu'bs, many of which are really 
in the nature of agricultural villages, was erected into a municipality about 
1864. The population in 1869 amounted to 8,776, suburbs included. 

16. The trade of j essore is almost entirely local There is a good 

Trade deal of sugar manufacture in its vicinity, and it 

imports a good deal of rice for local consumption, 
t Chapters XU and XLHI.) But so far as mere trading and commerce 
"aie'TlCbJ^cd, Jhingagaoha, Ohaugacha, Khajura and Bnsantin, all 
within a circuit endive or fifteen miles from it, are busier places than 
Jessore is. 

17. Of buildings ijJessore, tho history of tho oolleetorate 
cutcherry and of the jail hifreen already told. (Chapter XXVII.) 
I 1 he school-house is a good biu2ig of its sort, and it was erected, I 
believe, by private subscrip tion£°beoted in the district. A ^ Bin all 
building, the public library, was VI in 1854, also l*y subscription, 
under the auspices of Mr. R ’'0 collector, and it is sfill the 
property of the subscribers. 
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18 . The church m Jessore hasi a history which must he separotelj 
told. It was founded m Jtily 1842 , and opened 
The church. at t he en d of May 1843 . The cost of erection was 

^ iSTSiSS?™ —edlcr the erection 

3S£F^ll:HISi 

,us miva ’ in 

ThfcwT was £}'* £u g T h 5 

little but walls and seats, on 3 o nations from the residents in the 

exertions, and by subsen^ons jddjjtto.^ora 8tft ined 

district, a chancel .was budornamented, and creed 
windows were put m, the itad B These and other decorations 

and commandment tables were put up. is con cemed. 

made the church a pretty been clergymen only in 1859-60 

22 . Since Mr. foy left therehave been clergy ^ and 

(Mr. Bell) and in 18 ^. 67 ^^^)^? ^™ c0 of &. 30 

establishment is mamtaine pai y y qqq Government paper, 

sassri si p «- «■»* ■ to 

been consecrated. _ new 0 ne and an older one close to 

23 . There are two ore three . ancient monu- 

Ccroeteie.- £«,£ in the middle of the rf»twn, 

charge of a man who received fcom some private grant a httle rent-t.ee 

land on condition of looking after the • fl 

2 , Thereisacha^g^^^L ^ 

Charity hospital. mcn t grant, and a fund oi Its, 

collector’s hand?. , to ^ mentioned, that of the idol 

25 . T£.<»•«» 

Eaghunath Thakur. foi £ def } i u 1813 by Kxislitig. J> Bfipibftsi.who 
, . , " i„ u . ,f five, villages to the service, the idc , and app<nn/’-> 

devoted an ' h ^ f 0T the madmen! of tho idol’s a.nars 

twosehaitsof his owncasoeiorii n ft 

He - W conveyed to them for their 

forged will to FOT ®^ 1 :fhe cr '. tor W of it and turned out 
own use, and not m * through the civil courts. For 

the sobaxt?. who fate ^ collector, but under the recent 

llilfeSelt « fo e corn- > are appeintod by the cute to 

hi 
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whom the idol appertains. The income is about Rs. 2,000 from the 
land, and Rs. 2,100 from the investment in Government paper of 
Rs. 42 000, the price paid by the patnidars when the land was settled 
in patni. It is spent in the maintenance of the temple and its worship, 
and in the feeding of travellers and religious mendicants 

26 The history of this trust remarkably resemble? that ot the 
Saydpur Trust Estate (Chapter XXXYI) in respect of the attempted 
fraud and its consequences. 

27 The residence of the raja of Jessore is a mile or so south 

of the town, in a village called Chanchra. The 
Tho raj-bari. raj-bari once had an ample ramp and fosse sur¬ 

rounding it, but these defences have been utterly neglected for a 
hundred years. They are, however, distinctly traceable. 

28. Not very far from them, and on the side of the road between 
Chanchra and the cutcherries, is a large tank, 
The tbief.beating tank. wag d u g by some ancestor of the raja’s 

family, and which bears the name of the “OhSnnfira,” or “thief¬ 
beating” tank. It is said that adjacent to it was once the jail in which 
the raja confined malefactors, and that from this comes the name. 

Jhingagachha, nine miles west of Jessore, on the Calcutta Road, a 
place having considerable sugar trade. (Chaptoi3 j •) 1 s . 01 ^ ?•. 

the suspension-bridge, which hero crosses tlio Kabadak River, is toiu 

mider 'sWo.”, ^ ^ er wa8) an indigo factory here erected by 
Mr. Jenkins about 1800. (Chapter XXXV.) Either this same factory, or, 
more likely, another which subsequently took its place, came ml® the 
hands of a Mr. Mackenzie, who died about 1865. He did a guat df d 
fof Jhingagachha, the bazar and trade being greatly extended by him. 
A hat was established by him, and is held on bmulay and Thmsday, a 
minor one being held on Tuesday. From him the ganj has the name 

of Mackenzieganp ^ nQW) an( j bas for many years been unoccupied. 

4. Through Jhingagachha a road runs connecting ChaugaciiJui 
and Kotchandpur on tho uorth with Trimoliini in the south. 

Maqurah, or Amrita Bazar, about four miles north of Jhvngagachha 
on the road just mentioned.—It is only ft considerable village, but . 
family of Glioses, small zemindars, resident m the place, establishes 
few years ago a bazar which they named after their mo ier, -nui a. 
They got a printing press sometime since, and in 1< K es !l j 
Bengali newspaper called tho Amrita Bazar Bat) iha. t .qipe.us one. a 
week, and is conspicuous only for its scurrilous tone and its di«regmd of 

truth. Its declared circulation is 500. ,, troWl-A 

Chauqachha, sixteen miles north-west of Jessore, on 
River, is mentioned frequently in connection with its sugar manufaetme, 
as it is one of the great centres of the sugar trade. ( ia P ‘ 

2. The place"is marked as a prominent one m Renuel b . f 

100 years old, and its prominence among its 
Old notices. neighbours is also attested by the fact that a road 

to Changachlia was one "of the two or three roads winchHie ^Rector 
proposed in August 1800. The present road however 
Mr Beaufort, magistrate, about 1850. He also made a bridge aaoss 
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the Kabadak here, but not sufficient waterway was left, and it came 
down about three years after it was built. r p , 

3 . There is a large indigo factory here, built by a Mr. Bucko- 
worth (P) when indigo cultivation was first introduced into these districts. 
It changed hands repeatedly, and came at last to the Bengal Indigo 
Company, who recenty sold it. It is now in ruins, the vats alone being 

in decent order. , . , , , 

4 There is a small indigo factory which 1ms a little history con¬ 
nected with the history of Chaugachha as a place 
History. 0 f commerce, for Chaugachha seems to have made 

a great start about seventy or eighty years since, when one Majiun 
Pare, who had come from the North-West and had set up a mahajam 
business in Chaugachha, became a very prominent man. He gatheiec 
about himself a very large business, and after lie died bibnaiayn, lus 
son carried it on with equal success. They were the greatest merchants 
for miles around, until Sibnarayn died and Nilkant, his son, who had 
no talent for business, succeeded. This Nilkant built the small indigo 
factory which is here, and got on very fairly till one day, when he was 
bringing back from Calcutta Rs. 14 , 000 , the produce of his indigo sales, 
he ivas attacked by dacoits, who robbed him of all. The robbery took 
place on the river flowing between Hooghly and Nuddea distnets, and 
the two magistrates of the districts had a fight as to who should bear the 
odium of it This spoiled any chance there was of successful investiga¬ 
tion and Nilkant recovered none of his money, though a large amount 
was’ found with some suspicious 1 ' characters near Krishuaganj, 

Nuddea. Niik an t n ever recovered from this loss; then his debters failed 
to renav him matters generally went wrong, and he finally tiled poor . 
L ySr 7 ?go Recently a gowala found a number of gold mohurs 

Imried in the foundation of the Parc’s house. . . ., 

6. Nilkant sold the factory to Tarim Chain Ghose who is the 
resident landholder of the village, formerly Government pleader at 

quantity of indigo-seed is grown here by Mr. 

’ ° 1 who resides in the house attached to Chaugachha 

8 The hit here'S important one, as people flock to it from aU 

sides, from distances of ten n-oles even. It is heia 

Hftt. on Tuesdays and Fridays. • a 

a village half wav between Jessovo and Chaugachha, 

to it fr uB j^] ia9 a considerable trade in sugar, and also in importing 

ri0e - 3 a greatto for “ 

taken thence even as far as Chaugachha and Maheshpui, m iNudd . ■ 
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Basantia, twelve miles east of Jessore, on the Bliaimb.—A road 
leads to it from Jessore. 

2. Like Khajura, it has a large sugar trade, and imports lice 
largely. (Chapters XLI and XLIII.) 

3. Being the point nearest to Jessore up to which boats of largo 

r „, „ r size can always come, it acts as a port to Jessore, 

ihe p«*«s of Jessore. and tUo h ^ c along tlie road be tween Basantia . 

and J essoro, which is metalled almost the whole way, is very groat. 

4 Pine-apples are grown in the lands lying east of Basantia, and 


they are brought in considerable uumbers to 
also to Calcutta. 


Jessore. Many are taken 


Bajahat, three miles east of Jessore, on the Basantia road, 
acquires considerable trade from its position. Smell boats can come up 
the river to this point, and a considerable quantity of produce from 
J essore, and still more from Manirampur and from the vicinity Trimo- 
hini and Manikganj, on the Kabadak, is brought across hero and passes 
through Bajahat; of the pepper especially, which grows beside the 
•Jhingagachha and Trimohini road, a large quantity is brought to 
Bajahat and sent off thenco. (Chapter XLY.) 

2. Of course there is a sugar manufacture at Bajahat as there is 
m every place of any pretension in this part of the district. 

3. The road to Manirampur and Keshabpur goes southward from 
this point. A cross road, one and a half miles long, made by Azim 
Biswas of Kazipur, now dead, passes through Kazipur, cutting off the 
corner. 

Rupdia, which is three miles farther down tho Basantia road, may 
he noted as the site of the first indigo factory in the district, now in 
ruins and broken up. (Chapter XXXV.) 

Singhia , ten miles down the samo road from J essore, is a small 
place having no bazar or Mt. I mention it only because it w r as one of 
the old tliannahs. It was established at the time of the permanent 
settlement, and it w T as abolished onlv in 1803, on tho introduction of 
tbo new police. (M. 1-3-93; C. 3-0-14.) 

2. Tho Khulna road strikes south here. 

Manirampur, a small town and a very small bazar thirteen miles 
south of Jessore, on tho Harihar, now a dried-up river. (Chapter 11.) 
A considerable hat is held upon Monday and Friday, there 1 icing no more 
other hats for a few miles round, not even at Khanpur, which is annuli 
larger village than Manirampur. 

2. There is a fine large tank here, one of a set of tanks Aug by a 
lady of the raja of Chanchra’s family about seventy years ago or more. 

3. A road six miles long was made by the present raja connecting 
Manirampur with Bajganj, on the Trimohini road. 

. 1- Manirampur has a small sugar factory. (Chapter XLI.) 1( 

is referred to also in chapter XVI in a way that leads one to Hunk it 
Was a place of mark about 1785. 

Khanpur, a large village, three miles from Mai -in mpur. ^ It i.- full 
of Mussulmans, and they are an exceedingly litigious sot. Tiny date 
liicir events by law-suits, and talk of the various hours of tho day as 
t he time for filing complaints,” and so forth. 
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Naupara, six miles down the Khulna road from Smghia, and on 
the bank of the Bhairab, a considerable bazar, with a large amount ol 
river trade, chiefly in connection with rice and sugar-. (Chapters XLI 
XLIII.) There are always a large number of boats present here, ail 
its nrominence in this respect probably gave it this name ol Naupara. 
it prominent market-place even at the pemanent 

for it is frequently mentioned in the correspondence of that time. 

w fe V e t a ’S s 

The Bhadra also is close to it, but it is a dry bed, while the Hni ihai, 
at high tide, baa Sufficient water to # oat GOO-maund atjeaet 

At low tide however, in tlie cold season at ktol, tho J t , , 

shallow* but the merchants have got over the difficulty by digguig 10 - 
:S opening into tho river, m which then- vessels may remam whale 

detained nteKesap aeC ond trading place in the district, ami a 

2. laeshah! ^ ^ fa_«m«tai -th 

Sugar. f ts Bugar-refluing in chapter XLL lne bu D c 

refineries are spread all over the to™; « P* ? 

of ,{J* r,twi’r tan«i abundance of karkhanas or refineries, 

k<1 £ralcutfa-pati, which is the principal stre’et, and runs east and 
there. JLhe Oalcutta-pau, i. u—Tf obtains its name 

SSS =‘^HStt4E“l= t £ 

hill,,,- side the rU—SE5EOT .nan/ re f,nerie, 

“ ? °T)ie C£taporiof rice into Kcshabpur, its trade m pepper, 

and it Jportatfons of wood from tee SnndaAms, have been notice 

in chapters XLII, XLIII, XL , seventy years ago that 

History. neighbours. Itennel s map of b v j 

mark it at all, showing the whole ^ ^^Td it. » 
calling it Barwanny. This name *o™ teat he - ^ ^ ^ 

mistake by the name Bara-ani ( , tw ^ v ® j n j'J lav . an d as for the 
Ires of the Ieafpur estate mhm ten 0 r fifteen 

region being a mo^s, it Jfl flalt etttablisl ^er tb* 

years afterwards wo h* . «■ - ' 1 on th. 0 ost of Kodiabpur, mthe heart 
Company atOhupnagar, eight miles s ^ insignificant place, and i 

! k?Ttek“Shahpt woSd have been chosen in place of it had * 
is likely that Ivesnarq . nrominence it now has. 

1802, proposos n road to Ivesha [mi, an “ iuM t place, bnt the 
1,,.. describes as “a great mail. , nol Keshahpur, and 

comparison, if made K not madef for the 

not of Talla. The road ilieu pi ]. * , an | in fact,, was not fully 

present) road is of far more recen ‘ the road, that which crosses 

Llg.,1 until im Oaeof^md^ fow years ago 

a nwehnnt of Eeshabpiu-, named tom bhaha. 
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Itivfllrioo of the two 
bazars. 


" 7 6. There are two bazars in Keshabpur, botli of tliem very busy 
places. They are very near to each other, both 
being on the eastern half of the town. The 
northern oue is the older one ; and as tho history 
of the establishment of the southern One affords an example of those 
frequent-rivalries in respect of h&ts, of which we shall see some other 
instances, I shall give it at length. 

7. The Calcutta-pati is the boundary botween Keshabpur proper 
and Altapol, and the lands on the two sides of it are held by two 
different zemindars. Of the northern, or Keshabpur part, Sukhamay 
Mukhorjya is the proprietor. It was a lakhiraj estate resumed and 
settled with a man whose daughter he married. The southern, or 
Altapol part, is within tho Trust Estate, but is given in patni to Sukha- 
sindu and Sudasindu Banurjya, of Altapol. Some share in their patni 
has been sold, but they still hold full interest in some part of the land 
within it, which is a subordinate tenure within the patni. 

8 . Now, up till about twelve years ago, the bazar and hat of 
ICesbabpur were entirely held within Sukhamay Mukharjya’s land, anti 
naturally he made great profit from it. So the Banurjyas of Altapol 
thought they might with advantage set up another hat in their land, 
just south of the older bazar, and thus there came about a very great 
rivalry between these two bazar’s and hilts. 

9. The southern or newer bazar had the advantage, however, and 
that for several reasons. First, it was immediately on the bank of the 
river, and thus all bulky produce, and all ship traffic, would find it more 
convenient. Second, fish boats mostly came up tbe river from the south 
to both bazars, and all so coming up had not only to pass the Banurjyas’ 
house in Altapol, hut if they were going to the northern bazar, they bad 
to pass tbe southern one. So the Banurjyas had men on the look-o, 
who, by very violent persuasion, induced all the boats so passing to si p 
a t the southern bazar*. 

10. The Banurjyas could of course exercise tho same means of 
persuasion upon other men going up in boats to the bazars, but the great 
struggle was for the fish. Almost every body who comes to a hit, buys 
fish before he goes away, and therefore if the fish wore confined^ to tbo 
h&t held in tbe southern bazar, every body would have to visit the 
southern bazar, and this would give it pre-eminence. 

’ 11. By these means the Banurjyas did great injury to the old 

bazar, for they, as the practice in such oases is, fixed upon the same 
d^ys for holding their hat as had prevailed in tho older one.— Sunday, 
Tuesday, and Friday. A great deal of bad feeling, and a few criminal 
eases supervened, and at last, as a measure of defence, Sukhamay, the 



—*Y^iu.u. uu uujl" lu awhiou I'Jlio oppressions —-- V.YaV 4 ' i 

fiuard the interests of the old bazar. The new hftt is still tho most 
mirishiug, however. ; , 

12. The olcl bazar and hat are called the Bura-am y«v twelve 
annas” one) and the new one is called the Uiar- 

• / _ <"\T 1 C 


Husi 


Sh 


,ttesa « the bazarg. 


aui (or “four annas” one), in allusion to tue two 
mv iisf.fllt-' within whose respective hunts' < toy 


•oo., of the old Isafpur estate within whose rcspec 
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The bazars are each of them divided into patis or quarters, named 
according to the trade practised by those who are stationed in them. 
One going up the river past the southern bazar sees successively the 
ship-loads and piles of firewood sold in the Kfitia-pati; the heaps of 
dhan, imported in the Dhana-pati; vegetables and eatables sold in the 
Taha-pati; the fish-sellers who sit in the Machua-pati; and finally the 
rice market or Chala-pati. 

13. The import of fire-wood is very great, as large quantities of 
it are consumed in sugar-boiling; it passes up by Dumuria from the 
Sundarbans. (Chapter XLIV.) 

14. The manufacture of pottery is a trade which naturally 

attaches itself to a sugar-manufacturing place, since 

otkry ' in collecting the juice, in bringing in the goor, in 

boiling the sugar, and in keeping and exporting the molasses, there is so 
large a consumption of earthenware vessels. The potters, or kumars, are 
mostly collected in one part of the town, called after them the Kumar- 
para.” It lies within Altapol, south of the strictly commercial part of 
the town and north of the agricultural part of Altapol. 

15. A para in the west of the bazars, called the Kaora-pftra, is 

one of those settlements of non-Aryan laborers 
Co0,ies- which one meets with here and there in these 

districts. They came probably at the time when there was a European 
factory in Keshabpur, introduced, as they have been in most cases, as 
laborers by European manufacturers and traders. The European factory 
was hero for a very short time indeed, and has now disappeared (Chapter 
XLI), and the Kaoras are now employed as laborers by the native sugar 
refiners. 

16 . Another great local trade, one which I have not yet men¬ 

tioned, is that of the braziers. Mulgram, a village 

two miles north-west of Keshabpur, and .Tagan- 
nathpur, which is close to it, contain between them some eighty families 
of kaseries, or braziers. Their manner of trade is this: at the beginning 
of the cold season they go out with their wares—all sorts of brass 
vessels. Many of them wander over the eastern parts of the district, 
and over Backerganj, travelling in their boats, which are filled wt j 
their goods ; a few go landwards, taking their wares in carts. 1 hey se 
thorn as occasion offers, partly for money, partly for old brass, and a ' ’ 
they have for four months or so gone about hawking their goods, i W 
come back to their homes. The old brass which they hawo obtarne, 
supplemented, if necessary, with brass brought from Calcutta, j 
hand over to the golandars, or brass-founders, of whom some ten iu 
fifteen coming from Nuddea, the great brass-working place, have Betti 
in Mulgram. These men work up the old brass and the new at m 
rate of about Its. 10 per maund, and thus prepare for the kasenes a stoca 
which they go out to sell again in the next cold weather. . 

17. The brass-working fits in very well with the sugar-rennin£> 
as the charcoal left in the latter process may be used in the former. 

18. Keshabpur is a police station, and the town with its subm 

was, about 1864 , foraied into a chaukidari union. , 

19 Two local zemindar families have been mentioned. • 
Banurjyas of Altapol, who have lands about Altapol, and also propel 
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in. Sahos pergunnah, much of what they hold being in patni under tbo 
Trust Estate ; and the Mukharjyas of Clialitabaria, who have lands along 
the Trimohini road. 

20 . Madhyakul, a suburb of Keshabpur, about a mile or two 
M r , . long, has at its northern extremity a bazar, whose 

chief business is the landing of rice from the 
vessols which bring it up the Sundarbans, and then sending it north¬ 
ward. The amount of trade done in this single bazar may be judged 
of from the fact that the bazar is worth to its proprietor more than 
Rs. 1,000 a year. 

Panjhia , a village five miles east of Keshabpur. — Several people 
of the Kayasth class live in it, especially a family of Bosus. They 
claim an ancient descent, and have some small zemindari. 

Trimohini , five miles west of Keshabpur’, and connected with it by 
a road whose construction dates within the last few years.—It is 
situated at the point where the Bhadra River used to leave the Kabadak, 
and it is perhaps from that circumstance it derives its name; Trimohini 
being the name applied to any tri- junction of rivers. 

2 . Trimohini is properly only the name of the bazar, which is a 
considerable one; Chandra being the name of the village. 

3. Trimohini used to be one of the great places of the sugar’ trade, 

g u , rar but it has of recent years lost almost all its 

importance in this view. (See chapter XLI.) 
There are now few or no refiners here, and its business is confined to 
the exportation to Calcutta of sugar bought up in the neighbourhood 
told in Keshabpur. 

4. Trimohini has two different bazars: a southern one which 

Ba , /Iu . s belongs to a Mahomedan family, and in which a 

h5t is held on Tuesday and Friday ; and a northern 
0u / e > the property of the raja, in which a hat is held on other days. A 
^la or fail* is also held here in March of each year, the Barani time, 
as it is called. 

5. The ruins near Trimohini have been discussed in chapter VI. 
f be name Trimohini was apparently not applied at the time they existed, 
out Mirzanagar, now a small village, was then a large place and gave 
1 s name to the locality. 

b- When the district was first occupied, in 1781, Mirzanagar wa 
of the five thannahs then existing; Bhusna and Mirzanagar being, 
! n the two principal thannahs. It ceased to be kept up when, 
m the Government transferred to zemindars the burden oi the 

Police establishments. At the time of the permanent settlement a 
Jhannah was established at Trimohini, and this thannah was kept up 
A when the new police arrangements were made. (M, 18-6-81, 

■1-0-93; C. 3,5-14.) 

in *1 * * -i. -^ rza nagar was, even in 1815, one of the four largest places 
the a,strict. (Chapter XXXV.) 

mil acC i —'This is the name of a large village, with a ha«ar 14 

Ian 4 * ai0il g the Calcutta road from lessore. "When in 186-1 part of the 
jjr 011 ft® other side the Kabadak was brought within the limits oi 
silo 'i!n district, it. was intended that for these lands a police station 

a bp established at Qadkhali. Difficulty in respect of water-supply 
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caused a site two miles nearer Jessore to be preferred ; and the 
police station, though actually in a village called Beniali, is called by 
the name of Gadkhali. 

2. The large tank close by the thannah, which brought the tlian- 
nah here from G adkhali, is one of about a dozen 
lftuk ' tanks dug by Rani Kasheshawari, a lady of the 

Clianchra family. One of the other ones we have seen at Manirampur, 
and one is in Jessore. They are now all falling into decay. 

8. The very spot where the thannah now stands was a place cele¬ 
brated in olden days for outrages. Some tradi- 
Tlianmih. tions hang about it of robberies that used to be 

perpetrated there, and in one of the collector’s letters (21st August 1800) 
he mentions a patch of jungle at Beniali as a regular lurking place oi 
bandits upon the Jessore and Calcutta road. 

4 . One of the features peculiar to the jurisdiction of this police 
station, and that of Sarsha, the adjacent one m 
Bedya tube. the Nuddea district, is the existence of a predatory 

caste of men. They are usually called bedyas (from “byadha,” a 
hunter), but they call themselves the “shikari" caste (“shikari having 
the same meaning in Hindustani). Nominally they are cultivators, an< 
they keep up the semblance of that profession by holding a bigah or 
two of land, but really they make their living by burglary. Himug 
the light half of the moon they are all at homo, but m the dark halt 
they leave their houses and wander over Nuddea, 24-Pergunnans, 
Hooghly, and oilier districts, cutting their way into houses at night 
(an art in which they are adepts) and. taking the plunder they e 
<>ot They confine themselves chiefly to ornaments in silver find S' 0 . < 
and to cash, because these are things easily carried, and aftej their 
fortnight of plunder is over, they return homo With the hint o io 
thieving. They hardly ever conceal the property in their houses, bin 
place it in distant points of concealWOllt, until they find an opportum v 

to ■ k8 f )OSO rj,j iege j je( j yag f orm erly resided in considerable numbers on the 
east side of the TCabadak River; hut Mr. Beaufort’s energetic meusuros 
acainst them in 1852-04 drove them across the river into JNiidUou. 
The boundary of Jessore has unfortunately travelled westward so as 
again to include some of their habitations; but they hi > i PI. t •. 
mindful of thft Jessore magistrate of 1852-54 that Jessore is hu ‘ 
to their predatory wk than more dwt^t ploee. .uoh 

railway Jpthem to 01 «dily retreat from 

Bodhkhana, four miles north of Gadkhafa thannah, is tt e /l. 
the jurisdiction that need be named. A mela or fair is n|IU 
umnalb at Btami tnne-tho same toe m the Inmohmi far.^ 
hot, the hawkers who oome to if pass on to the LritnohlUl tau, ai 

iti 11 farther on to that at Tvopilmam. . , fmrnlv. 

Bodbkbfma is mentioned in the history of the Naupara 

Chapter XXXJX.) 


KnligmjVZ place of some trade, eighteen mUesno^ of 
e point' where the Jheaida road crosses the ( hitni Bnei by a • 
n *lt by Mv. Beaufort, magistrate, about 1858. 
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2. It was oue of the chaukis attached to the Bhusna thannah 

History. under Warren Hastings’ police arrangements, 

but does not appear to have been used as a police 
station after 1782, imtil one of the stations of the new police was set 
up there in 1863. (M. 18-6-81, 1-12-82, 16-9-91.) 

3. Kaliganj dates back, I shoidd think, about 150 years, and it 
appears to have been rather prominent as a place of trade, for it more 
than once attracted the cupidity of some of the old robber gangs. One 
Bishnanath Babu who once plundered it, was a great robber. He 
lived at Asannagar, near Krishnanagar, and used to go about with a 
body of horsemen, plundering in open daylight. He was finally caught 
in a boat by Mr. Blacken (?), magistrate of Nuddea, and was 
hanged. 

4. The trade of Kaliganj in sugar and in rice is mentioned in 
chapters XLI and XLII1. 

5. The River Oliitra, which passes under Kaliganj, can, in Decem¬ 
ber, float boats of 200 or 250 maunds, but about February it becomes 

need. 

6 . One of the Eastern Bengal Railway feeders runs from Krishua- 
upon that line to Kaliganj, passing in its way through Kotchand- 
it was completed only two or three years ago, except that it still 
a bridge where it crosses the Kabadak River. 

laid arty a. two miles north of Kaliganj, and connected with it by 
1 , made by the raja of Naldauga. It is the residence of the 
family in the district, the rajas of Naldanga, to whoso history 
21 VIII is devoted. It is not otherwise noteworthy, being itseif 
a small village. 

bogarpara, twelve miles north-east of Jessoro, one of the police 
ons erected in 1863. 

Navikclbaria , six miles from Bagarpara, on the Oliitra, a place of 
* fade, uiohii'wcd for its sugar trade in chapter XLI. 


XLVIL- Jhenida Sub-Division. 

>Thenida , or Jhnnaidaha, as its name would be if fully spelt, is 
twenty-eight miles north of J essoro, on the bank of the Nabaguuga. 

1 has a largo bazar and is a place of some trade. 

2. It appears to have been anciently the head-quarters of the 
jji,t ovy Naldanga Raja’s zemindari of Muhnmnmdshahi, 

and it wn , under Warren Hastings’ police arrangv- 
a olmtihi under f.lio thannah of Bhusna. It was still kept up, 
'riiL the police duties wore thrown upon tlio Zemindars, and it boos me 
; l P°hoe thannah about 1793, since when it has continually been oue. 
(M. 18-6-81, 16-9*91, 1*3*93; 0. 3-5-14.) 

vj- . 'b lu 1786 Jhenida was the liond-cpioilers of the OOlhclorato of 
1 ' ■Unn.nnn.adsliahi, which w r as apparently established only about ihm 
and was absorbed in 1787 into the adjoining district, of Jessoro. 
Whapter XXVI.) 

4. In 1861 the indigo disturbances caused a sub-division to bo 
f at Jhenida, which has ever since been kept up. Before 
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1861 the laud was for the most part within the sub-division o£ 


Magurali. 


0 . 

Road. 


The road from Jessore through Jhenida to Kamarkhah (Comei- 
colly), in Puhna, is as old as. the district, and is 
mentioned as a regular route in the old correspon¬ 
dence Kennel’s map of 1764-72 shows it, but makes it pass through 
Khaiura, whereas it now goes far west of that line; hut noit 

■£«*•.* r 

' d ' r os a road only about twenty years ago. 
pnt mto proper order as^ ^ , 

Tvuds. mSmtnd^ep^to'de e (XLV), these being 

hi'sssst sf^M^r^na 
ss&r 1 “ uon weaTer " get * 

The Sbikdare. } iave started into prominence only within the 

twenty years. Starting ton small “yeaZ 

.arge oonne* om £» fl-JJgi offfldh roadfrf. the village 

SSlS? six i.essou.1, of » "air 

^Tla^llS SM ntbirstoding w 

the a™inta hrft.‘nenfp^of the trade at Jhenida, not yet mentioned,' 

“ ‘^i^^^hl^Te^mmueation between Jhenida 
11. Hie pirn P {md the out8ide world is the river ; but it is 

Communications. gradually shutting up, and after February d 

not afford more than fcve „* eighteen" inches of water at ,ts moetmg 

with the Mnchikhali at Magurah. Jharid* "> 

to The railway ieeder roaa leattuig , , g ve 

“tSKa"^ any very large 

proportion of the local carrying trade. 
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Before the feeder a road of much more simple construction 
used to connect the places, and in the vicinity 
of Jhenida this road used, thirty or forty years 
since, to he a great place of dacoity. The Muchi. caste in the 
sub-division are still in many places notorious for criminality, and to 
them were chargeable the robberies and murders which so occurred. 
A big tank, a mile or two from Jhenida, used to he the favorite spo 
for the perpetration of these outrages, and the tank still bears the 
suggestive names of Chakshukora (eye-gouging) and Maridhapa 
(j aw-squasliing). 

14. Jhenida 


The idol at the hat. 


has, as I have said, a considerable hazar, and a little 
distance west of the bazar is tbe Hatkbola, or the 
place where the hat is held every Sunday and every 
Thursday. It is under the protection of an idol, Kali, who was set. up 
here about thirty or forty years since. The revenue of tlio idol is a share 
—say a handful—of everying that is brought into the hat, and it is 
gathered, so far as I understand, by the kohildars, or scalemen, at t lie 
time of weighing out. The persons who profit by it are brahmans and 
the baishnabs (beggars) who are attached to the idol. The ldo 
herself guts only a new sari (petticoat) and a goat every new moon . 

15. Those eommerical idols must, I am afraid, give way before i no 
spirit of commerce, for I once found a string of popper carts going 
back to Chuhadanga because tlie idol’s dues were sufficient to tuin the 
scale of tho market against Jhenida. Hut there iB another clivim y 

near Jhenida who seems likely to flourish a long 
Child-bearings vows. ^ Thi , is Panohu-panchui, who resides ill a 

small village called Chuhadanga (not the same as that just mentioned), 
near Jhenida. She has the reputation of giving children to barren 
women, and upon Tuesday, which is her levee day, thirty or loi j 
women mav be seen visiting her. She lives in a small thatched iu , 
and her guardian is an old woman. The applicants address tins old 
woman, a id she retires behind a screen, whenco some inarticulate 
sounds are then heard. Tho old woman then comes out and states the 
terms v 'rich Panchu-panohui has dictated as those on which she vu 
accomplish the applicant’s desire. The latter goes away, and wuen a 
child i i born to her, slie returns with the offering—a two-anna piece, oi 
dh, or a bowl of milk , &o., which Panchu-panohui has demanded. 

- a child is not bom, of course it is not Panohu-panchui s uuU ■ 

16. Another favorite place for child-beai’ing vows is : temp e 
il aibatpur, six miles north of Jessore. 

17. Before the Naral Babus bought this pari of the oounh.v 

.. (chapter XXXIX), the zemmdan cuteherry oi 

1 k,ft cutohon ' y> their predecessors was at Jhenida, m the same 
place, I believe, where tho sub-divisional cuteherry now is > 1,1 

•Naral Babus left that site and established their outohevry two 
farther west. Of the old cuteherry a reminiscence still 
Piy&dapfU'a, the name of a p&ru lying close to t 

grounds. 1 , , 

Kotchandpur, twenty-five miles north-west of Jessore, on m mu - 
pf the Kabadak, is, from t> eommercial point of view, the pnncip < ( 
m the district. 


I1B 


■emai 

sub-division 


lies 

iu 
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2 . Chandpur is the proper name of the place, and the perfix 
. . - “ kot” is attached only for the sake of distinction. 

In mqmnng as to its origin and meaning, 1 was 
told that in the times of the Mussulman Grovemment, when the 
revenue used to be sent from the eastern districts to Moorshedabad, 
there were along the route certain stations where there were strong- 
houses guarded by sepoys, in which the treasure might stay over-night. 
One of these was at Chandpur, and its kot, or strong-house, was upon 
the spot where the zemindari eutcheny now is. 

8 . This explanation, I think is only part of the truth. We will 
find, when we come to it, that Ichakada, in Magurah, was one of the 
ancient police stations in the district, and these police stations were in the 
nature of little military strongholds. Now, this place is, in the 
collector’s letter of 8th November 1804, mentioned by the name “ kot 
Ichakada,” or (as the collector then interprets it in brackets) “ Pass 
Ichakada.” 

4. The word “ kot,” then, probably means that Chandpur was 
in the middle of last century one of these semi-military police stations, 
of which there were a few here and there; and the guarding of treasure 
mentioned above was of course one of the many functions that as a 
kot it performed. 

5. The great prominence of Kotcbandpur is a creation of the last 

thirty or forty years, for it has been made entirely 
Hlstory ' by the sugar trade. (Chapter XLI.) Before that 

it was only a leading village. In Kennel’s map (1764-72) it is marked, 
but not as a prominent place; moreover, he has placed it at least six 
miles out of its proper position. It is not mentioned among the thannahs 
or eliaukis occupied at the time the first magistrate came to the district 
(1781); but I rather think this is to be accounted for by the fact of its 
then being beyond the boundary of the district. However, in 1 1 93, 
when it was within the district, it was not one of the thannahs, while 
Kalupol, beyond it, was. In 1814 it does appear among the list of 
thannahs, and in 1815 the collector writes in a letter of “ a place 
called Kotcbandpur, at which a thannah is established, in appearance a 
town of some importance and magnitude.” He had apparently just 
discovered it, but Inis knowledge of the interior may be inferred from 
the fact of his saying it is “ ten cos distant from Naldanga,” wneu 

is not so much as five. .in i 

6 . Since 1814, at least, Kotchandpur has remained a thannaii, 

and in 1861 the indigo disturbances caused it to be for a time erected 
into a sub-division, partly in Jessore and partly m Nuddea. u - 
sub-divisional site was first of all a piece of ground between Kotehandpui 
and Solimanpur, but a site was afterwards chosen on the high bank ol 
the Kabadak, west of the town, and a masonry cuteherry was erected. 
The sub-division was withdrawn in the re-arrangement made in lbbo, 
and the building is now a school building. _ . , . 

7. Daring the continuance of the sub-division, Kotchandpur anc 
its suburbs were formed into a chaukidari union. 

8 . Most of what has to be said about Kotchandpur has been said 
in chapter XLI, as it is purely a sugar-manufac¬ 
turing place. 


Sugar. 
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9 . The roads in the town profit to a great extent from mi indirect 
result of the sugar manufacture. The earthenware pots, of which so 
many are broken in the course of manufacture (they use a much smal ler 
size here than they do at Keshabpur) form very fail- metalling for the 
roads, and as they are of no use for anything else, are easily obtained 
for tliis purpose. A large and dirty ditch that once ran up into t ic 
town has been almost filled up with these broken pots. 

10. The Krishnaganj feeder road passes tlirough Kotebandpur 

to Kaliganj. It was made about five or six years 
Feeder road. a g 0) and Kotchandpur is the place that feeds it 

most; much of the sugar- traffic from Kotchandpur goes, however, 
by another road, namely, to Kanin agar, on the Eastern. Bengal line. 
Probably, were the feeder road completely bridged, this would cease to 
be the case. 

11. A very large and important hat is held every Sunday and 

Thursday in the bazar* ai Ivotchundpm, and 
The,,at - people from every side, and for miles around, 

attend it. It is most active diu-ing the sugar season. Large quantities 
of cloth are brought chiefly from Bara Bamanda, a suburb where most 
of the dwellers are weavers, and from Maheshpur ; trinkets oi nil soils 
bracelets, bangles, bead necklaces, and mirrors; a large displaj o 
hookahs, and near- tlrem a range of tobacco sellers; vegetables in 
profusion ; oil from the neighbouring village of Balahar, and other 
places; pan-leaf and limo and betelnut brought up from the south of 
the district; earthenware of all sorts, for which there is a great demand, 
since almost every one ill this part of the country has some iuig o o 
with the sugar manufacture; and the fish-sellers ha^ e aKo a sej md ( 
quarter themselves. All these ar-e out in the square and m the roads 
round it ; and at the same time, in the shops which flank them, a busy 
trade is going on among the sellers of grain and the buyers <>! goor; 
mid add to Iho 'whole an indefinite number of spectators, and every¬ 
body—buyer, or seller, or spectator—speaking and clamouring all 
together,— a hubbub and turmoil which one con hear a mile or i wo 
away. 

19. The European sugar factory at Kotohandpui is noticed in 
chapter XLI. There are two European houses, each having large 

compounds, and both situated on the bank of the rtun .. n 

Bolkopa is a large village, with a tear. T\f ’ v ' ‘ 

Jhenida, prettily situated along the north hank oft e umar ' | . 

2. k thannah was established hero in 18 (f 1 . lhat pai ot llit 

thapnah jurisdiction which lies north of the Kumar lav i 1 1 & 
the Pubna district before 1863. , T . n j s0 

3 A good deal of trade goes on at Solkopa. . ( j 

early as 1790 it was one of the places from which price lists wort .. 
to the collector of Jessore. (Chapter XX X V.) , . 

„ Karbmlcnmla is a little place, with a bazar ten- been 

bolkopa. It was one of the thannaks of 1863, but has 

degraded into an outpost. , . Vl maVi nyBl-T^d. 

, 2. It is marked as a prominent place in BenfieU map (*'' - 

but I have not been able to find any old notices o i . 

2 d 
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5LYIII. —Magurah Sub-Dicision. 

Magurah is seventeen miles east of Jhenida, on the bank of the 
Nabaganga, at the point where the Muchikhali brings down the Gorai 

and Kumar waters into it. , , t 

2. It does not seem to have been at all a prominent place befoie 
the sub-division was established at it. it is marked. 
History. ^ w e otters in Kennel’s map, but I find it 

nowhere alluded to in the old records. It was not on account of its 
prominence that it was selected as a site for a sub-division, but simply 
because there was a considerable amount of dacoity going on neiti^ 
place and that the confluence of the rivers at Magurah n as the most 
convenient starting point from which to deal with it. Magm^ ^ not 
then, as I believe, even a thannah, but it was then erected into a phai 

and afterwards made a tliannah. , . , , , , , nje nT1 j 

3 The sub-division of Magurah was established about h 4-, an 
Mr. Cockbum, deputy magistrate, was sent to 
The sub-division. establish it. The placo was then low and easily 

liable to inundation, but there was one pretty high 

even nu rather high-handed manner of conducting 

The road. J runs through low country, and across the 

M which is by overflow to. U- 

surest* - 

near Jhenida and one MarMagnrah™ rf? of a very ancient road 
connecting* 

tawkw when the mad was a ‘ ^ balding erected 

y. After the SfSftf B]>* “a 

The jail. b y the Public Works Department and, thougn a 

very small building, it took seven years (1849-180' ) 
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8 . _ The charity hospital - was erected about 1853-54, chiefly by 
subscription among the indigo planters of the vicinity. It is a very 
good building of its sort. 

9. These and the recently erected cutcherries complete the list of 
public buildings. 

10 . The old embankments of the Nabaganga (chapter XXIX) are 

Old embankments. traceable along the south side of it, and in two 

places, one on each side of Magurah, where they 
make a loop to the south, have apparently been repaired in recent times, 
lheoneon the east, round the “ Madman's Khal,” was, I am told, 
erected, or at least put into order, by Mi - . Cockburn. 

11. Another part of the embankment, that near Kasinathpur, has 
recently been at considerable cost strengthened by the Public Works 
Department. It was found that the water pouring down to Magurah 
was flowing up the Nabaganga to this point, and, breaking through at 
this point, was forming a new river southward. The Public Works 
Depa rtment stopped this action by a huge embankment, simply because the 
direction of the diverted current at Magurah showed the Magurah houso 
to be in danger of being swept away. The result is that a natural 
action of the rivers (chapter II) has been stopped; and the economy 
of it is questionable, for more money has been or will be spent upon 
the works than would be required to establish new buildings on sorao 
better protected spot. 

12. Of Magurah there are two parts: Magiu-ah proper, where 

jijgjj., the bazar is, on the east of the sub-divisional 

ground; and Dari Magurah, on the west. The 
latter has a smaller bazar, and the hat is held on it every Sunday and 
every Thursday. The raja of Naldanga (the zemindar) transferred it 
heie from the bazar about ten years ago. Dari Magurah is very low 
land. The roads and the house sites are raised two or three feet so as 
to be beyond inundation, and the raja has recently spent money upon 
raising the site of the hat. 


13. Of trades carried on at Magurah, I havo already noted the 
Trade. export of sugar and the importation of rice. 

(Chapters XLI and XLIII.) For sugar, how- 
ovor, there are only small refineries about this part of the district. The 
mat-makers, who live some of them in Dari Magurah and some in 
Nanduli, on the other side of the river, havo also been noticed. 
(Chapter XLIV.) A considerable amount of mustard-soed is brought 
troin th& adjacent part, of the Furreedpore district to ho made into oil 
JJ 'bo oil-pressers (kuluas), many of whom live in Magurah and 
Nanduli. Much of the oil thus made is sent back for sale to the same 
places whence the mustard-soed came—an arrangement founded rather 
upon custom than upon considerations of political economy. 

DC There are several iudigo factories still working within the 
agurah sub-division—the Hazrapur Concern, the Burni Factory, the 
7 , onutttt Concern, mid the Amtol-Nohatta Factory. The Babukhuli 
Tmcern has been long shut up, but the house still standing on the bank 
o t iie Madhumati is the most magnificent house in the district. 

jv is a place of some trade, and n police outpost eight miles 

!u l 1 Magurah, on the Kumar Hirer. 
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Ichakada, four miles west of Magurah, is uow a small roadside 
bazar, where, however, a considerable hat is held. . 

2. Ichakada was one of the places where, m the tune of tne 

Nawab’s government, there was a small military 
Histor y- station, subordinate apparently to the faujdar of 

Bhusna. When the collector in 1804 was directed to report if 
there were any police lands in the district, he found (C. 8 - 11 - 0 - 1 ) tlia 
there were some attached to kot Ichakada, to tliannak 1)1 t arm pur, an 
to Bhusna itself. In the first two cases the land was intended for the 
support of sixteen and eighteen men respectively, the force stationed 
at the two places; in the last case the lands were apparently tor the 
maintenance of the state boat of the faujdar oi Bhusna. >_ 

3 . When the Magistrate came to the district m 1781, ichakada 
was a chauki under thannah Bhusna, and it remained so until the 
thannahs were re-arranged at the time of the permanent settlement, 
since which time it has never been occupied for police purposes. _ 

4 The hat, which is held here on Tuesdays and Fridays, is very 
well attended. Much of the goor produced along 
Hnt. the Jhenida and Magurah road (chapter XLI) is 

brought to Ichakada for sale to the refiners, who have small kaikhanas 
in various parts of the sub-division. A considerable quantity of pota¬ 
toes and of pine-apples is grown in the vicinity, and mostly finds its 

way ultimately to Calcutta. . • i 

7 5 . The village Mirzapur, on the other side of the nvei, is cele¬ 
brated for the fineness of the rice it grows. .. 

Muhammadpur is on the bank of the Madhumati, fourteen mi 

soutl^easto receu< . cons truction leads to it from Mag-urah, but 

the larger half, which lies between Binadpur and Muhammadpur, is so 
much interrupted by unbridged khals that it can be used on y 

story of the foundation, and much of the subsequent 
history of Muhammadpur, is narrated m cnaptei 
History. y ? w } iero an account is given of its antiquities, 

f “ too S\Kwn.. t , it w. w to* 

Sho'vhow wiMy 

it once extended. A space measuring about ihree-fomtlis - . 

i (ho foundations of houses that once exis ed. 

mdSL»* further attested by the fact that it served for a bug 
taeaTC head-quarters of the Bhusna cirele of P ? rgmm«hs, and « 
[Ce was in 1795 t, serious proposal to remove to it the head-quarters 

rf the district. (C- 30 '|; 9o r ), he f a, devastation is as follows; 

® ' I am not very sure of the date, but 1 believe it was 

about 1830 (1243): , 

IS. In tho cold weather of that year five hundred or seven hundred 
;krongh Mu-hummadpur. The work on tho side ol tho mei pi 
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ammadpur had been finished, and in J anuary the prisoners crossed 
.0 river and began working on the Muhammadpiir side. They were 
making that part of the road which lies between the Earn Sagar and the 
village Harkrishnapur when, in March, a great sickness broke out. The 
sirkars who were in charge of the prisoners fled, and of the prisoners 
one hundred and fifty died. 

7. In the town, too, the sickness broke out. It was a fever 
beginning with a headache, causing great internal heat and carrying 
off its victims in about ten days. It remained about the town for seven 
years ; and what with the enormous number of deaths by the fever itself, 
and what with the many people who lied the place to escape the plague, 
it resulted in desolating Muhammadpur. Where before houses had 
been crowded together, there remained only deserted “ bhitas” and 
thick jungle. 

8. This w r as the first outbreak of that fever which subsequently 
spread over Jsssore and Nuddea, laying waste, in the latter district, 
another large village (Oolla, or Bhirnagar), and which, a year or two 
since, attracted much attention in Bimhvan and Hooghly. 

9. Muhammadpur is now composed only of a small bazar situated 

Bn?ni on part of the elevated rampart just north of tho 

Earn Sagar -where Sitaram Eay established his 
bazar, and a few houses scattered about in the space once occupied 
by the town. 

10. Two or three years since, Thakur Pass Gosain, wdio had 

(in purchased the land near Muhunnnadpur, set tip 

a new b.'izar on the river bank, a mile or less from 
Muhammadpur bazar. He has given it the name Gosainganj, and has 
established a Monday and Friday hat. The experiment began badly, 
for the cyclone of 1867 destroyed the huts, and an outbreak of cholera 
supervened. Tho site is so much better, and so much more convenient 
than tho old one, that I have little doubt Gosainganj will ultimately 
succeed and replace the older bazar. 

11. Muhammadpur has little else than a local trade ; but during 

Trade tho rains the fishermen here catch a number of 

hilsa fish, put them into huge earthenware jars 
with salt to preserve them, and send them dow n to Calcutta for sale. 

12 . Muhammadpur was erected into a thannah somewhere between 

Thaminh. 1793 and 1814. Bhusna, on the other side of the 

liver, was the old than nidi, and until the Madluimati 
Itiver opened out, probably there won no necessity for one so near it as 
Muhammadpur. The thannah remained at Muhammadpur till a yenr 
or two since, when it was removed to Gosainganj. 

13. The jurisdiction of this thannah is during the rains covered 

The river with a number of overflow-channels of tho 

Madhumati, which in a great measure prevent 
communication by the roads leading to it. The Jessore and Paoeu road, 
which passes through the thannah jurisdiction, has long been abandoned, 
aau does not appear to have ever been in a completed slate; for, with 
&11 this body of water moving southward, it is almost like a road earned 
across tho bed of the river. The water finds ids w ay into the huge 
wheels lying between the Nubaganga and the Madhumati, and dom 
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them into these two rivers. I have already mentioned in chapter II 
that there is a work of formation going on here, and these overflow- 
streams aro gradually raising the surface of tho country. Unfortunately 
the silting up begins from the outside, and its first operation is, there¬ 
fore, the retention of vrater over the low country. 

14. Near Muhammadpur a curious feature in the river channel 
occurs. Tho two streams, the Madhumati proper and the Barasia, 
bend towards each other, and their loops meet and from a sort of X. 
There will be some great change in tho channel within the next ten 
years. The Madhumati at present tends to pour into the Barasia, but it 
will not unlikely ultimately break across the neck of its own loop and 
leave the X altogether. 

Bimdpur is a large village half way between Magurah andMuham- 
madpur—the largest village, in fact, in the sub-division. It has a bazai 
and a liat which is held on Sundays and Thursdays, tho same days as 
the Magurah Mt. 

2. As to its trade, the remarks as to the sugar trade and nee trade, 
as to the oil-makers and the mat-makers, which apply to Magurah, apply 

also to Binadpur. , . , . . . , , 

3. There used to bo a “ sudder distillery here, which had existed 
from before the erection of the sub-division. It was transferred to 
Magurah about ten or twelve years ago. 

Salikha, or Sulk Ida, is half way between Magurah and Jessore, and 
is situated on tho Jessore and Dacca road, winch is hardly kept up m 


2. It is one of tho old thannahs of the district. “ Sulka,” which is 
evidently intended to mean this place, is mentioned 
History. j n i 7 gp as a chauki of Bhusna thannah; but it 

apparently ceased to be kept up when tho police was in the hands of the 
zemindar's, and it was not one of the ten thannahs established at the time 
of the permanent settlement. When, in 1795, tho number of thannans 
had increased to seventeen, Salikha was evidently one of them, for it xs 
mentioned in a letter of 1798, and it is mentioned again in Ibid. i* 
was abolished at the revision of 1863, when a new thannah was set up 
at Sitakhali. But this was not a good site, and the thannah was 
removed first to Simakhaii, and in 1867 back to its old site at baiikha. 
(M. 18-6-81, 16-9-91, 1-3-93, 2-6-95; J. 12-2-98; 0. 3-0-14.) 


XT ,TX .—Naval Sub-Division. 

Narulis twenty-two miles east of Jessore, upon the Chifra Ihvor, which 
it this place is very deep, and is throughout the year a regular route 
arge boats passing northward or southwar d through the district. 

2. Most of what was to be narrated of the history of Naral has been 

aid in chapter XL. . , 

3. IN aval extends for a mile or more along the river bank, the s 

divisional buildings being the northern extremity* 
Tlie bazar and hid. auC [ the principal bazar and ganj the southern- 

ust south of the bazar is a masonry ghftt known as Button Balm 
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4. Tlie bazar, which is now a considerable one, was established by 
Buprarn, one of the ancestors of the Naral family, aud the ganj is named 
after liirn Bupganj. It has hardly anything but local trade. The 
country produces enough rice for its own consumption, and as for its sugar 
trade, it imports a little for its own use from Basantia. Date trees indeed 
grow in the vicinity, but their juice does not produce good sugar. 

5. A hat is held on Sunday and Thursday at the place where the 
bazar is, and there is a smaller hat, on Monday and Friday, on a site 
farther north, namely, in that smaller bazar where the thannah is. 

6. Naral has been the seat of a sub-division since 18G1. The 

sub-division was one of those which were started 
llio sub-division. during the indigo disturbances, and its first site 

was Gropalganj, which is on the Furreedpore bank of the Madhumati, 
just above the separation of the Atharabarika. Thence it was brought 
to Bhatiapara, opposite Lohagara, thence to Lokagara (which was then 
a munsifil), thence to Kumarganj, opposite Naldi, and then a permanent 
site was chosen at Naral. All these wanderings occurred within a very 
short space— a year at most, and the final site was ohoson upon the 
principle that it was well to exercise moral restraint over the powerful 
zemindars who resided at Naral. 

7. Mr. Bainbridge, e.s., was the first magistrate, and he accompanied 
the" sub-division in the wanderings noted above. 

8. When Naral was first occupied, the sub-divisional site was little 
bettor than a bleak spot surrounded by marsh, and so it remained for a 
long time. Now the level of the grounds has been raised, and they 
havo been laid out and planted with shrubs aud trees, and a garden 
intervenes between the house and the river, most of the land of which 
has been gained from the river. These changes havo been wrought by 
Mr. Deare, the present sub-divisional magistrate. 

9. Naral sub-division is part of what I have in the first chapter 

described as the low bheel tract of the district, and 
ommunicatious, j s therefore almost devoid of comuiuuicafion by 

road. A road at the sub-divisional hoad-quartors to Ghorakhali is almost 
the only one in the sub-division. The Naral Babiis, or rather one of 
them, Bay Harnath Bay Bahadur, commenced the construction oi' a road 
joining Jessore and Naral, and upon this road a good deal of money has 
been spent, both in making it, by the Balms, and iu occupying the land 
for it, by Government, It is a road difficult of construction, passing as it 
does through bheel lands, and directly athwart the drainage of the country. 
Tho work on it has almost stopped since Bay llarnath’s death. 

10. Communication, therefore, throughout the sub-division 

chiefly by water, and the rivers and cross-kinds enable one to go by boat 
over a great part of the sub-division. The Maclhiunuti, unfortunately, 
is nearly cut off from its connection with the rivers flowing within tho 
district. Its connection with the Nabaganga has recently ceased t o exist, 
for the channel of the latter stream, where it passes Lohagara, is dry, 
except during tire rain. i Kasmoni (chapter XXXIX) cut a half- 

mile kind to join the Bankana with the Madhumati at Toua ; but this, 
too, is now so far silted up, that in February it is dvy at low tide, and at 
high tide has only some eighteen inches of water. The dissensions of the 
zemindars will prevent anything being done to re-open it. 


is 
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11 The communication between the Naral rivers and the Madlm* 
mati is thus almost shut off, and it is a drawback to the internal traffic of 
the district that this noble river has no connection with the district 
rivers between Ramnagar, north of Magurah, and the Atharabanka 
River, which runs down to Khulna. . . _ , XT , 

12. The usual line of communication between Jessore and JNarai 
is by water, through the Gobi'a Khal; but this khal becomes difucu 
of passage after the middle of March, and one must then either use a 
circuitous route, or go straight across country by land, which m the dry 

months is not difficult. . . . „i. 

13 Of Naral, the staple produce is nee, and in many of its bheels 
the long-stemmed variety is grown, bown broati- 
Eicc. cas t when the bheels are dry, the stem rises with 

the water, and twelve or fourteen feet is not an unusual depth for the 

water in which this long rice grows. , 

14. Naral was not occupied as a thannah before it was a sun 

' Naldi , five miles north of Naral, is a large village, with a bazai, a 
o-ani and a tat; the latter held on Sundays and Thursdays. 

2 Naldi is probably an extremely ancient place, for the large am 
important pergimnah of Naldi no doubt derives from it its name. . 

^ 3 The inhabitants are almost all of two classes: firstly, an agn- 
cultural class, living by agriculture in the vicinity; secondly, a great 
number of petty traders of all sorts—telis (grocers), kuns sekras (gob 
and silver workers), shahas (general traders), whose petty trading open - 
tions extend all over the country, as far even as Jessore and Calcutta, 
tut it say? their home is in Naldi, but they set up and carry on 

sliopsall over gome y 8ma n SU g ar refineries in Naldi, and the raw 
material comes mostly from Khajura. The sugar is exported ’ 

NalC 5 lttl An-ancient idol, Kalaehan, has a temple and service in Naldi 
b Naldi was a police chauki in the latter days of the old police. 

of the gauj in the village Chanel,ba,T>ui, 

opposite Nahtt prominent place a hunted years ng°; 

being the^oiily^ganjavitliiii a coi^Klerahle tract of c °wdph 

3 not being then established; and » .jMB (0. WJO J > 
Kumarganj is mentioned as a great mart for Inc p _ • • * . to 

doubt however, whether these remarks apply to tins luimargai j, t ^ 
another Kumarganj, marked in Kennels-mop on the opposite 
Sie Barasia from Muhammadpiu; but the fact that the place ? was a 
chauki up till about twenty years ago, is some evidence that it w,- 

Ram Rattan Ray, for; a srnnlar reason, stroveto.d-ia J village, 

S'hSmd no chance ^ 
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tlie first two, who were powerful zemindars; and of these two Guru- 
das Bay prevailed, because his lands contained the majority of the 
population to he served. The bazar of Naldi, therefore, has cut out 
that at Kumarganj, and now all that is at Kumarganj is an open space 
where a hat is held every Monday and Friday. 

4. One peculiar feature in this hat is, that it is here that the 
purchasers of pepper from the east mostly meet the sellers of it from the 
west. The latter bring their goods from Jhenida and Knliganj by the 
Nabaganga and Chitra rivers and transfer it to the former, who carry 
it off by the Tona Khal into Backerganj. 


Lakshmipassa is ten miles east of Naral, on the Nabaganga, at the 
point where it flows into the Bankana. The main stream used to flow 
eastward, under Lohagarn, into the Hadhumati; but for a few years that 
bed has been closed, except during the rains, and the Bankana, flowing 
southward, is now the continuation of the Nabaganga. 

2. Lakshmipassa is the site of a thannah whose history is this : 

Thamiah Bhatiapara, on the other side of the Hadhumati, 

was in 1781 one of the chaukis of Bhusna thannah, 
but it ceased to be kept up when the zemindars had chargo. In 1793 
no now thannah was proposed to take its place, but it seems to have 
been revived shortly afterwards ; either the thannah at Bhatiap&rn was 
relived and shortly afterwards transferred to Lohagara, or a thannah at 
Lohagara was made to take tho place of the previous one. The Lohagara 
thannah was certainly in existence in 1814 (0. 8-5-14), and it remained 
till about 1807 or 1868, when the drying up of the river channel 
beneath it caused its transference to Lakshmipassa. 

3. Between these two places, Lohagara and Lakshmipassa, there 
Tra has long been a rivalry for the possession of the 

local trade. Both places have bazars, and both 
hats. In Lohagara tho hat days are Monday and Thursday, and in 
Lakshmipassa they are Sunday and Wednesday; whence wc may 
safely conclude that the latter is tho more modem, and was established 
to cut out the former. Lohagara possessed the greater part of the 
trade, until the closing of its river turned tho advantage in favor of 
the other place. 


4. Besides the ordinary local trade there is a trade in sugar. 
Goor is brought from Klmjura, manfactured into pucka sugar, and 
exported to Nalohitti and to Calcutta. A little rice is sent westward, 
and some cold weather produce—kallai, sarshya, andrai—sent to Calcutta. 
(Chapters XLI to XLIII.) 

5. All the coarse cloth used in this part of the district comes 

doth. from Boalmari hat, about sixteen miles north, m 

^ the Furreedpore district. A large number of 

Moliamedans of the Ferazi sect, many of whom are weavers (Jahihas), 
live in that part of Furreedpore, and bring their cloths for sale to this 
large li&t, which is hold only one day in the week, Sunday. Tlie clot It 
trade of that place must be very great, for in Lak -hmipossa, which gets 
its cloth thence, 5,000 rupees worth are sometimes sold in a single hat 
day at the time of the jpurgapuja. 
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6 Lakshmiiiassa is remarkable as the habitation of a nmule 

of the pure Kulin Brabmans. This place and its 
Kuiin Brahmans. immediate vicinity, and Kamalpur, live miles south 

of Jessore, are the only places in the district where they reside. 

7 The peculiar features of Kulimsm are less known than are the 
abuses of it, and I shall therefore state them very shortly here. 

8 The Kuhns are a caste of Brahmans who are esteemed very 

sacred, and are held in the highest honor. 
Their caste, history, and ^heir separation into a special caste, endowed wnu 
CU6tom? ' these distinctions, they date from Ballal Sen, the 

ancient king of Bengal, the remains of whose palace are sti o ie see 
near Nuddea, and from Lakhan Sen, his son (about 1100' A.D.). J- 
preservation of their Kulinism depends upon their stnct abstinence liom 
Sw with other stocks and their strict adherence, toH e 
limitation as to intermarriage among themselves prescribed by ferules 
of tbeir caste One of these rales is that the two persons ni< yi S 
must be descended from the original stock by exactly the same num i 
“generations. But there aremany other rides, and the^“eu So 
f which is called pariya) is, I beheve, attributed to Lakhan ben. 

Seat is the practical restriction which they impose upon marriage, that 
fo eth person born there are only, in the whole world, a few persons 

with whom he may marry. , n fl-Viataks and when 

9. The genealogical records are kept by the ObataL, a 

die hut the restriction remains. A iather with nail a cloze fc 

held in immense reverence, and are called daugnters oi 

-e si n:; a 

’“ U tg tonewmlTanr^tUe Kuliu leave.$>» 

g«/on'to « another father with a sum oi money aw 

t'mgHer to epai-e. at wlw have go|« »* 

“4 have returned to set np a tod. -*h 0 
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money they have obtained as the price of their marriages to ail these 
wives. 

12. Wlien Kulins do this, their Kulinism is of courso gone for 
ever, and it is looked upon by Kuhns as a scandalous sort of proceeding 
thus to prostitute one’s Kulinism for money. 

13. It will be seen from the above that both the legitimate 
.exercise of Kulinism and its abuse operate in restraint of marriage. 
Women are married to Kulins and never see them again. Some cannot 
be married at all. Hardly any wife can possess a husband to herself 
or even a considerable share in one. The evils that follow from tliis 
state of things —the unchastity and child-murcler that are prevalent — 
are acknowledgd even by those who live according to the rides of 
Kulinism. 

14. The story of the immigration of Kulins into this place is as 

.... follows: A number of Kulin families lived at 

Sarmangal, near Khalia, in Backerganj, and 
the Hughs who resided in that part of the country used to annoy 
these families excessively by forcibly marrying their daughters to 
Kulin boys. One old man, Ramanand C'hackravarti, determined to 
save himself from this desecration and left the place, intending to find 
a new residence on the banks of the Ganges. When he passed this 
place, the Mazumdars of Dhopadaha, a village three miles west of 
Lakslimipassa, induced him to stay there and marry one of their 
daughters, paying him for the honor by giving him their jumma 
rights iu the village. He and his nine sons therefore remained in that 
village, and though their caste was slightly blemished by this marriage, 
still, as the Mazumdars were of high caste, the Chackravarti family did 
not lose their Kulinism. 

15. From that time to this is five generations, and all the Kulins 
here derive their descent from tliis Ramanand. 

16. There remains one note to be made on this place, namely, 
respecting the temple of Kali which stands close 
to the bazar. 

17. A hundred years ago, and more, there lived here a pious 
blacksmith who used frequently to make images of Ivali, and after 
worshipping them to cast them into the river, according to the cere¬ 
mony of “ bissnrjan.” But one night Kali appeared to him and told 
him that she had determined permanently to take up her abode with 
him ; so he gave her a house, and her fame went abroad. 

18. Not very long since a masonry temple was built for her by 
one of the ranees of thoNaldi family* I think, and to this temple people ■ 
crowd every day to worship her and make then’ offerings. I uesdaj s and 
‘Saturdays are the principal days. A large number of goats arc sacrificed 
here, and now and then a bullock is sacrificed ; and there me some 
twenty-five or thirty brahmans engaged in the service of the goddess. 

19. In 1866 the body of a Mussulman boy. who bad been mur¬ 
dered,. was found lying in the place of sacrifice, and it wna at first- sup¬ 
posed it was a case of human sacrifice. But though no definite informa¬ 
tion was arrived at, enough was found to show that the murder had 
nothing to do with the temple, and most likely the body of a boy other¬ 
wise murdered had been, to divert inquiry, cast at the door of the temple. 


Temple of Kali. 
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20. Laksmipassa is tlie head-quarters of the Naldi zemindari. 

They were removed from Muhammadpur after 
NaUii cutchcrry. the outbreak of the great fever there. 

21. There is a criminal population down the banks of the Madhu- 
mati, within Lakshmipassa thannah. They used 


Criminals. 


to commit dacoities on the river, until the 


V—* - - 7 

improvement of the police in recent years restrained their operations. 
They are still ready for anything of the sort, but they are held in check 
by the police. Alphadanga outpost was established a few years since 

especially for their benefit. . . 

Dicjalici , four or five miles south of Lakshmipassa, contains some 

ruins connected with Sitaram Ray. (Chapter V.) _ 

Khalia, ten or twelve miles south of Lakshmipassa, is a considerable 
town, with a bazar and hat, situate at the junction of two small rivers. 
2. Khalia is one of those places, of which there are only two 
or three in the district, which are filled with resi- 
Reeidents. dents of the Kayastli class. The residents are in 

professional employment, such as munsiffs, deputy collectors, vakeols, 
serishtadars, mukhtars, &c., and they are absent from their homes 
except at Durgapuja time, when they bring homo their money ana 

spend it in “ tamasha.” , , . m , • _ 

3 A favorite holiday spectacle here is boat-racing. I he racin 0 
boats, which are kept solely for this purpose, are 
Spectacles. a b 0 ut a hundred feet long and rather heavi y 

built. Tlio villagers who are going to form the crew come each with 
his own paddlo (for in these watery parts each villager has a paridl , 
and manv have boats). They seat themselves on the cross-bars ot ti 
boat, and when full there are aboiit fifty paddles upon each side, wit* 

which very rapid progress indeed is made. . . . .i, fl 

4, f have obtained the following account of the origan ot tn 
place, and the reason why so ntony “bhadra-lok” are collectedm i • 
The southern tracts used to be liable to the attacks of the Mug> 
and the western and north-western were subject to the ravages ot 
“ B orgies,” or Mahrattas. ' A number of people who were suffitoon } 
well off, desirous to live in peace, sought a residence m the mw 
inaccessible parts, where neither Mughnor Bargi would approach, 
XbZC tLmselves at Khalia, which then was, as shown m Kennels 

St noHrSy situated. The BanMna from the 
north is open all the year round to large boats, a 
Communications. B 0r0S8 phal, except during the dry months, enaom 

one to come also by a direct route from IS oral. lhe jnbrirab ° new? 
Bankdna, open all the year round, _ leads south to the Bhai at, 
Khulna. A strong tide runs in this river. • , 

G. Khalia huh only local trade. It has a fipunshmg school, am 
a dispensary kept up by the residents, cme y 
the leading family, the Sens. , 

7. Khalia was formerly part of Lohagara thannah, u 

1867 the necessity of watching Gurudas Rav, v 
has a cutcherry here, caused the erection ot 

separate thannah at Khalia. 


Trade. 


Thannah. 
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L.— Khulna Sub-Division. 

Khulna. — The geographical situation of Khulna, at the point where 

important position. Bhairab meets the chief Sunthirban route, has 

. ’ rendered it, for a hundred "years at least, a very 

prominent place. It is, as it were, the capital of the Sundurbans. It 
was tho head-quarters of the salt department when the Company’s salt 
manufacture was still carried on in the Sundarbans, and now it is a 
grand mart for all Sundarban trades, whether rice, or fkewood, or lime, 
or anything else. (Chapters XLII, XLIII, and XTI V.) 

2. All the ship traffic from the east and north-east, and during 
the dry months that from up-country also, passes it on its way to 
Calcutta. Rice from Dacca and Backerganj; lime, lemons, and oranges 
from Sylhet; mustard-seed, linseed, and kallai from Pubna, Rajshaliye, 
and Furreedpore; ghee from Patna,—such are the cargoes which are 
perpetually passing Khulna on their way to Calcutta. From Calcutta 
the principal cargoes brought are salt, and I have seen twenty salt boats 
arrive by one tido and pull up opposite the thannah to deliver up their 
rawanas before passing northward. 

3. Khulna is in its commercial position a forwarding mart ; rice, 

T ra de. sugar, betelnut, and cocoanut, the produce of its 

vicinity, is collected for exportation to Calcutta, 
mid partly also northward ; and the trade in salt is also very great, for 
Khulna, as it were, taps the line of salt traffio and supplies salt to all 
the country round about. 

4. At Khulna there are a few sugar refineries, supplied with goor, 
partly the produce of the vicinity, partly from Naupara and llasantia. 
iho cheapness of firewood encourages the sugar manufacture here. 

5. At Khulna there are three bazars, and of these Sen’s Bazar, as 

Bazars. it is called, on the opposite sido of the Bhairab 

from Khulna proper, is the chief one. The parti- 
cidar circumstances whence the name is derived, I do not know, but llie 
records quoted in chapter XXXV show that in 1790 and 1798 Sen's 
Bazar was, as it is now, the chief bazar of Khulna. There is no hat 
held at this bazar. 

K On the Avest side of the river there are two bazars; one a small 
one at the confluence of the rivers, and one a large one, a mile north of 
the first. In this northern one a hat is held on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

ho ganj is called “Charliganj,” deriving" its name from a Mr. Charles, 
Who, about thirty years since, had an indigo factory close by. 

■ - The official history of Khulna, apart from its connection with 
History. the Company’s salt manufacture, is as follow s; It 

. was the site of thannah Nanabad, which is mcn- 

wifu ' ? 1^91, 1793, and 1814, and has continued in existence, 

of name, up to the present time. It is therefore the only 
L. 1 ln t i e district where a thannah existing from before the permanent 
ernent has lasted up to the present time. 

A^sub-division, tho first established in Bengal, was set up here 


in 1842. 


cluei object was to hold in clv/ok Mt Rail my, who h 


MiNisr^ 
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purchased a zemindari in the vicinity and resided at iSiihalpur, Mid who 
did not seem inclined to acknowledge the restraints of law. ihe first 
sub-divisional officer was Mr. Shore, then Mr. E. Lushmgton, then 
Mr. Montresor; and the jiu’isdiction extended over not only the present 
Khulna sub-division, but also over almost the whole of the present 

Baghahat sub-division. _ • ,, 

o From Singhia, twelve miles east of J essore, a road leads soutn- 
wards, following the river bank, to Khulna. lhe 
Roads - road is mentioned in 1794 (chapter XXX ' I), but 

it was then no more than a tract. Even now, though in fair order, 
it is little used, as the river affords easier means of commumca i 
between the various towns and villages winch the road connects. 

10 There are no other roads in the sub-division except a ma - 
tract that goes down the southern bank of the Bhairab Communication 
everywhere is by water, and the net-work of rivers and khals that covers 
the sub-division renders water communication available to a lino. 

every village.^ .. j p r0( j uc t 0 f the sub-division (excluding the Sun- 

darban forest) is rice, and the soil is very fertile. Coeoanut trees an 
betelnut trees are abundant all over the northern parts, hut W Borne 
of the lower parts there is not a tree or a bush oi any sort, 

seen for miles, ohapteKJ XLII XLin enough has been said about 

t,lG ^PMiHatta is a police outpost under Khulna thannah, eight mi les n '^ 
of it, and on the bank of the Bhairab. It has a considerable bazar, 

has some sugar manufacture. (Chapter XLI.) -ni.nirab. 

Scahati is foul 1 miles north of Khulna, on the banks of le . L j i0 
2. With its suburbs it forms the largest collection of houses i 

district, and I think it may claim also to'be « 
Jungle. most -jungly place in the whole district, dk 

Nimai Rays Bazar. * g th0 bazar of feeilliati, called Nimoi Iv } * ^ 1 ca l 

I t is a bazar of some importance, and it is a very old one. 
trade supplying all the country around, and there are in it o t]l0 
We refineries. Their raw material comes from farther 1 

river and their export is chiefly to Calcutta . , .. 0 f the 

g Nimai Kay, wlio established the bazar, was, m the _ • 0 f 

CoveieB,. a mukhtar in 

Nattoro, ami he had a taluq or ganti here, f long 


fsi. 
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ouso, and the pucka verandah of another, are still standing. It appears 
to have once been a fine house although it is only of small dimensions. 

0. In Nimai Ray’s Bazar' there is a temple to Kali built by Raja 
Srikant Ray (of Jessore), who was proprietor of these lands till about 
1797. It is beginning to be dilapidated. 

7. I found two other shrines on the bank of the river, set up in 
thatched huts, one to Sliital (god of small-pox) and one to Jalnaxayn 
(god of fever). Piija is done to these two gods to ward off small-pox 
and fever. The inhabitants might take the more practical means of 
dealing their superabundant jungle. 

Talla, on the River Kabadak, is now, and has long been, a great 
place of trade. It is mentioned as such by the collector in a letter of 
9th January 1802. Us produce is chioily sugar, in respect of which 
it is, as it were, a companion mart to Keshabpur. Not having visited 
the place, I am unable to give further particulars. 

2. Talla was one of the old thannahs established in 1793, but since 
1863 it has boen only an outpost under Dumuria thannah. 

Kopilmuni, on the Kabadak, is five or six miles below Talla. 

2. The antiquities connected with this place 
Antiquities. I have described in chapter VII. 

3. The tomb of Jafr Ali I did not there mention. This Jafr AK is 
much more recent in date than Kopil, and is perhaps not a hundred years 
dead. He was a man of extreme piety, and, like Kopil, had superhuman 
power. When he died a small tomb was erected, a little to the east of 
Kopil’s ancient hermitage. The tomb is covered by a thatched roof, and 
it is kept by some faqirs who have lands for its support. The tomb is a 
place of pilgrimage for devout Muhammadans. 

4. At Kopilmuni there is a bazar, and a hat is held on Sundays 
and Thursdays. 

Chandkhali , on the Kabadak, is about ten miles north of where the 
river enters the forest. 

2. I have already said so much of Chandkhali, that 1 have little to 
do here but to refer to what has been said. . 

3. The story of its establishment is given in chapter XX A < and 1 hat 
of the sub-division once held here in chapter XXVI. Its piisif ion 
as a leading Sundarban mart is fully described iu chapters XL1I 

andXLIV. ‘ 

4. On the opposite side of the river from Chandkhali there is a 

place called Bardal, where there is held a hat called 
ut ' “ The Sahibs’ Hat,” It was formerly a greater luit 

Ilian it now is, as Cliandkhali lias completely eclipsed it. But looking 
1 "i the name of it, and to the fact tbat there is so frequently between 
adjacent zemindai'S great rivalry for the possession oi a hat, it seems not 
improbable that the hat and ganj first established by Mr. Iienckell at 
* uanclkhali got transferred at some time to Bardal, on too opposite side 
y the river, and carried its name with it. The present zemindar, I.'ma 
Ty u ‘jl 1 Ray, is said to have onoouraged tho Chandkhali hfit so as to gi'e 
, ‘he predominance over the Bardal hit, which belongs to a zennudnvol 
less power. There is now, in fact, no comparison between the two, ten 
ue trade of the ever-increasing Sundarban reclamations always goiM- 

ates towards Chandkhali. 
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5. Chandkhali is a police outpost under Diluti, or as it should 

rather now be called, “Paigkachha” thannah. llf1 _ 

6. Khanj a All’s ruins at Hnsjidkur, six miles south of Oiiaucl 

khali, have been described in chapter III. _ , rm 

Katinara, which together with Rftruli, occupies a peninsula on 
the Kabadak, about ten miles north of Chandkhali, deserves sepnrut 

notice. ^ appoars to have been one of the early outposts of advancing 
reclamation. The leading family m it is a Kayastn 
History. family of Ghoses who migrated hither from Kuan- 

shnkhali, somewhat to tho north-west about a hundredjears^ 

1 oo °t at a time when the land hereabout was mostly jungle. 1 y 
hen poor enough, but now have zemindaxi in Bhaluka, the pergunnah 
on Sie opposite side of tho river. Their wealth zs founded upon the 
acauisitions made by one of them, who was serishtadar of the salt 
chauki of Bttfipur; and these salt serishtadarships, it is everywh 
“ous were Wees of very great wealth to all who occupied them. 
One mau who officiated in one for only a month or two (and that ru 
their later days) told me himself what grand mines of wealth they ^ 
3. This^ family have since that time brought to the village _ 
Ivavasth families, with which they have intermarried, and t 'eie i 
ffiThe village a Kayasth society like that I have described at Khaha, 

in Naral.^ ^ ^ ^habitants are engaged in cultivation, either 

in the vicinity or in the Sundarban reclamations. { , 

houses J forte !nost jJt wel/ kept, and the village roads axe wide 
and are maintained in fan- order by the Babus. 

LI .—Baghahat Sub-Division. . 

Baghahat is twenty miles south-east of Khulna, on the Bhairab 
*"5 The rains in the vicinity connected with Khanja Ah hive 
„Jed m 41 . » fp ,cr fs “ tt6ra nre m B| ‘ S 

tteeunwmding land, and at the southern end of tto m»daro» 
Bud* the foundation of what was onco a small pucka h ause. 

4 Two hriek wall, at different distances enclosed Ibis taisoo 
audit is TOT easy »MU to follow their lines, as that part of 
vhiVh was below the surface of the mound is still oxistm^. ar k 

but in ease of the inner line at W, the»e bnek-Wit' t , v o 
the Position of a built path rather than that of a wall i have 

S«os is connected with the outer < j'» 

been pathways leading to the gates • w hioh is vvitlun fj 

™"£e, f^SfwHch wouU be that of a road,' and not of » «* 
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The sweet tank. 


This tank, called the Mitha Polcar, or sweet tank, is still the 
chief tank in Baghahat—the only one that gives 
good water. When it was being re-excavated two 
years ago, there was found upon the western side of it, about two feet 
below the surface, an ancient ghat. The steps of it were somewhat 
worn away and dilapidated, but the floor above the steps was still in 
good order,—a floor of circular shape, with its border composed of 
ornamental brick-work- 

6. On the other side of the same tank a lady of the family of 
Maliima Chandra Ray of Karapara, a year- or two since, built a ghat. 

7. At the southern ond of the enclosure there are two other tanks, 
the largest of which is known as the Natkhana, or ball-room tank. 

8. These ruins do not date further back than the middle of last 

century, and they mark the site of the cutcherry 
The Baho Begum. Q f a cer t a bi begum of the family of the nawab of 

Moorshedabad. In those days it was necessary, especially so near the 
Sundarbaus, to make places where money was kept sufficiently strong to 
resist the attacks of robbers. 

9. About the middle of last century the nawab conferred upon, a 
begum, known as the Baho Begum, a jaghir which consisted of certain 
allowances in this part of the country. It included six annas ol per- 
gunnah Khalifatabad, within which Baghahat is, aud it included also 
certain allowances, both of money and of guards, leviable from some 
of the other lands, the begum of course having to collect them herself. 

10. When the permanent settlement was made, it was considered 

that the system by which botli the revenue authorities and the begum 
made collections of their respective dues from the same zemindars 'was 
open to objection ; and the begum’s jaghir was then commuted into a 
money allowance payable by Government, and the zemindar s contribu¬ 
tions to her were incorporated with their revenue. 1 lie allowances which 
composed the jaghir were then stated to be Rs. 6,300 undisputed and 
Rs. 2,900 d. The begum enjoyed the commuted allowance for 

only a year or two, for she died in 1794, and it lapsed to Government. 
(C. 15-12-86, 31-7-91, 5-3-92, 30-8-94.) 

11. This old cutcherry at Baghahat.was therefore the outcheny 
of collection of this jaghir. It is known in the vicinity as the Baeabun 
(residence), and has given its name to an adjacent village. Anothei 
village in the immediate vicinity is called Pasaui i^teii annas), a name 

. evidently founded upon the old'division of the pergunnah into ten annas 
revenue-paying and six annas jaghir. , . 

12. It may be mentioned that the bricks found about these ruma 

have been to a large extent used in metalling the roads about the 
sub-divisional station, so abundant is the supply of them. . 

13. Baghahat is in itself only ft small bazar, where a h&t is held 

Itoceut improvements ever B Sunday and Wednesday. The gain 

oalled Madhabganj, named, I belie vo. a iter a, tc 11 am 
member of the Karap&ra family, fiaghahut was erected into 
division in 1863, and since then has naturally increased in ^ 
then only a piece of low jungle on the bank of the river; but mice 
occupation, tbe jungle has been cleared away, a house built tor le su. 
divisional office, grounds acquired and partly laid out, and a lew roa 


is 
in 

a sub- 
t wa¬ 
its 


f 
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made about the place. A good deal has been done by the residents 
themselves, the chief private work of the sort being a ghftt in the river, 
opposite the sub-divisional house, built by Babu Mahinia Chandra Bay 
of Bangaon (Selimabad). 

14. Before the sub-division was erected, the lands were partly in 

Khulna sub-division and partly in Backergani dis- 
^ Cbnrncfero! the inhabit- The people dwelling iii it are still much 

more of the Backorganj sort than of the Jessore 
sort, mostly Muhammadans, turbulent and. lawless, and excessively fond 
of litigation. Both tho police and the courts in Baghahat find more to 
do than in other sub-divisions. 

15. The sub-division partakes for tho most part of tho character of 

the Sundarbans, and this character has been fully 
Cultivatiou. described in chapter XLII. liice is its staple 

produce, and it grows very luxuriantly over the whole sub-division ; that 
is, wherever the lands have been reclaimed. The system of land tenure 
is peculiar, and 1 have described it in chapter XXXIX, where I have 
stated that I ascribe its peculiarities to the relations arising from the 
reclamation of land through ryots and others, who thus acquire certain 
recognized rights in the land they bring under cultivation. 

16. Baghahat has been a thannah ever since 1863, and it has at 
present two outposts, Kochua and Faqirhat. 

17. Communication in Baghahat sub-division, it need hardly be 
remarked, is entirely by water. 

Kochua is eight miles east of Baghahat, upon tho Bhairab, which 
here carries little water, as most of the water of the Bhairab now goes 
southward from Baghahat. 

2. Kochua is now a police outpost of Baghahat thannah, but 
before 1863 it was itself a thannah, and there was then also a munsiffee 
and a salt ehauki in the place. 

3. Kochua possesses a considerable bazar and a hat. The village 
is in two parts separated by a khal, and across this khal is built a masonry 
bridge, which bears a somewhat rudely carved inscription declaring it 
to have been built by Bangslii Kundu. He was, I am told, a merchant 
of Kochua, and he built the bridge about forty or fifty years since. He 
built also a small temple close by. 

4. The hat and bazar were previously dose to the bridge, but the 

Tra(Je oppressions and exactions of the zemindars caused 

its removal to a site half a mile farther west, where 
another zemindar offered it a place and promised less severe terms. 

5. Kochua exports rice, as do all the places in this part of the 
country. Large quantities of the vegetable kochu are grown in the 
vicinity, and it is not unlikely that the place derives its name from that 


fact. 

6. The story of the first establisliment of Kochua by Mr. Ilenckell 
has been told in chapter XXV. 

7. As a place of trade, Kochua has now a rival in Tuleshwar, a 
mile or two farther west. 

Faqirhat is midway between Khulna and Baghahat. It is still a 
place of considerable importance, with a large bazar; but it appears 
to have been previously a still more important place, for in 1815 the 
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of tlie tliree most considerable towns in the 


Tho hat. 


notes it as one 
(C. 28-4-15). 

Its situation, or at least the situation of its bazar, lias boon 
slightly changed. First of all, Raclha Mohun G hose 
Chaudhary,the zemindar, changed its situation from 
a place which is now desert (where ho had only a share of the proprietor¬ 
ship) to a place two hundred yards farther south, which belonged 
entirely to him. This last place is still occupied by a bazar, but some 
ten or fifteen years since another of the zemindars, Shamaprasad Ray, 
caused the removal of the principal part of the bazar to a site half a 
mile farther south still, which belonged to him. This is the largest 
bazar, and tho ganj is also here, and is called Kaliganj, from Kaliprasad 
Ray, Slianiaprasad’s brother and partner. A hat is held in the ganj 
every Sunday and Wednesday. 

3. The land about Faqirhat is exceptionally high, and grows date 

trees to a certain extent. From the produce of these 
l ndo * date trees, and from goor imported from other parts 

of the district, sugar is manufactured in Faqirhat. (Chapter XLI.) 

4. Tho rest of the trade is chiefly in rice, betelnuts, and cocoanuts, 
all of which are exported. 

5. There a police outpost at Faqirhat. 

Jatrapur is half way between Baghahat and Faqirhat, upon the 
Bhairab River, which makes a detour of about four miles, and then returns 
to a point quite close to where it began. There have been proposals for 
cutting through the narrow neck oi land here, but this has not boon 
done as yet. It would be of great benefit to the navigation, not only 
because it would shorten tho course of the stream, but also because it 
would, by increasing the strength of the tidal current, tend to keep it 
open and of greater depth. . 

2. Jatrapur is a considerable village, with a bazar, but it is note- 

worthy chietlv for its possession of a great temple 
Baishtmbtemple. q{ th ' Baiy ] mab 3ect . The god Gopal who dwells 

in the temple is an ancient resident of Jatrapur, but his temple was erected 
only two generations back by a Baishnah named 'Bull'd) Bass, known as 
“ Babaji.” The wealth which he employed to raise and endow the temple 
^vas acquired, as tho livelihood of all proper Baishnabs is, by bogging. 
But his followers attribute to him miraculous powers, booause ho, after 
coming to the country a penniless beggar, managed to build a fine temple 
to his god. 

3. To this temple of Gopal therefore a new temple has been added, 
dedicated to this “ Babaji.” It was built by liis followers upon the spot 
tv here he is buried, for Baishnabs bury their dead. 

4. These temples are frequently visited by pilgrims, who make 
to it journeys from even throe or four days’ distance. 

5. Jatrapur is the site of the head euteherry of the zemindari of 
the late*£arada Prasanma Mukharjya. 

M&faah&i is the northern thaimah of Baghahat sub-division, which 
^as about 1867 removed to a more convenient site, (May pur, on the 
^fadhumati. 


2. The jurisdiction of this thannah contains only two places which 
r ‘oed bo mentioned: Chituhnuri, a bazar on the Madhumati, having a 
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little local trade, and exporting rice; and Alaypur, at the point whore 
the Atharabanka meets the Bliairah, which has a considerable local trade, 
and whose pottery is known all over the south of the district. 

llampal is a police stul ion about twelve miles south-west of Baghahnt, 
hut having no direct communication with it; there is, however, a 
circuitous route by water. 

2. llampal is of itself a small place, but on the opposite side of 
the River Mangla, on which it is situated, is the village Parikhali, whore a 
hat is held. Bike most Sundarban hats, the place presents on ordinary 
days the appearance of a few deserted huts, and on hat days only does 
it appear to have any life about it. 

3. There is an old story connected with llampal which I have 
narrated in chapter XLIT. 

Morrellganj is on the Panguchi River, two miles above its confluence 
with the Baleshwar. Morrellganj is a new name given to the ganj and 
bazar, Sarulia being the name of the village. 

2 . Where thirty years ago there were miles of impenetrable jungle 

. . coming down to the water’s edge and forbidding 

all access to the land, the country is now covered 
with rice fields and dotted with prosperous villages, with Morrellganj in 
the middle of all, a busy place of trade, and becoming more and more 
important every day. 

3. The whole work is due to the Messrs. Morrell, who, beginning 
with small beginnings, have now extended, and are still continuing to 
extend, their cultivation over a wide area. Their residence, which, in 
such unsure, foundationless ground, it took some years of patient labor 
to erect, stands on the bank of the river at Morrellganj, which of course 
is named after them; and half a mile north of it, at the confluence of 
three rivers and a khal besides, is the village and bazar of Morrellganj. 

4. Morrellganj has thus a great advantage in its position; for not 

. onlvisit the natural centre of all the country 
mportamc o tjs si e. r0UI1( j —the place to which all who reside in this 

part of the district send their produce for export, and to which they look 
for their own supplies—but it also lies directly upon the route by winch 
most of the produce of the eastern districts finds its way to Calcutta. 

0. The deep channel of the Panguchi River affords a harbour for 
sea-going vessels, which now can reach it by the 
Baleshwar River. The Messrs. Morrell have had 
the place declared a port, and more than one vessel has already taken 
cargo from it. So great are the natural advantages of the situations, 
that I feel sure there is a great future in store for the place, and that it 
will in a few year's attract to itself no mean share of the export trade 
of the Sundarbans of Baekergauj and Jossore. The place has not yet 
established itself as a gi’eat centre of local trade, like Nalchitti and 
Jalukati, in Backerganj; but when it does so (and with the encorirage- 
ment afforded by the visit of a few ships it shortly will do so), it is sure 
to become the commercial capital of the Suudarbaus. 

fj. There is a daily bazar in the place, and on Fridays and Mondays 
a hflt is held. The liver and khal is then crowded 
Trade ' with boats and with native ships, and a great 

quantity of rice and of other art icles changes hands; the rice being 
carried otf at present to Calcutta. 
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7. There is a considerable trade in boat-building, and pottery is 
prominent also among the artioles sold. The reason of this is that, tor 
the many boats passing westward, Morrellganj is the last place where 
they obtain fresh water, and they therefore carry a supply with them 
in large earthenware vessels into the Sundarbans. 

8. The land upon which the bazar is, and also that on which the 
Morrells’ residence is, has been artificially raised in level. Its natural 
level is that of an extreme spring tide. 

9. Morrellganj was within the Rampal thannah from looci till 
about 1866, when it was erected into a separate thannah. Before 1863 
it was within the Baekerganj district. 
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Population Statement.—District Jessore.—Autumn 1869. 


1 Sub-Division. Ij 

Police Jurisdiction. 

No. ol “ barees,” 

or houses. 

Men. 

- 

d 

o 

1 

£ 

Boys. 

o5 

r S 

S 

Total. 

Hindus. 

Muhomedans. 

Europeans and) 

Christians. i| 

r 

Jossoro . 

1G,363 

32,705 

33,171 

15,274 

10,396 

91,600 

34,6-19 

56,823 

134 


(). Chaugochha 

3,894 

8,017 

8.139 

4.783 

8,133 

24,372 

6,975 

17,397 



BagarpAra . 

8,238 

17,U3 

IS, 451 

8,358 

5,593 

49,515 

23,193 

26.322 



Gadkhali . 

7.15S 

15,250 

15,564 

7,117 

5,111 

43,042 

15,782 

27,191 

69 

2 I 
"1 

Manirampur. 

17,463 

43,798 

45,205 

23.251 

15,260 

127,514 

48,754 

78,760 


Kaliganj . 

11,488 

26,857 

27,456 

14,143 

9,819 

77,2S0 

28,982 

48,298 


l 

Keshabpur . 

11,855 

25,439 

20,872 

12,023 

8,602 

73,530 

26,419 

47,030 

37 


Total ... 

76,449 

16S,739 | 

175,158 

85,554 

57,414 

48G,805 

184,754 

301,871 

240 

ci f 

Jhenida . 

10,780 

22,429 

23,638 

10,452 

0,702 

03,221 

24,868 

88,853 



Ivotchandpur. 

4,814 

8,098 

8,184 

4,170 

3,200 

23,652 

9,044 

14,608 


c <{ 

Solkopa . 

12,6i»7 

29, L»>G 

80,332 

14,662 

10,776 

84,876 

33,651 

51,225 


•3 L 

O. ilurinokanda 


7,453 

7,677 

4,104 

2,710 

21,944 

6,995 

14,949 


Total ... 

31,010 

67,086 

69,831 

33,338 

23,388 

193,693 

74,558 

119,135 


4 f 

Magurah . 

10,412 

28,523 

30,115 

14,015 

10,141 

82,824 

40,7*43 

42,076 

5 

e i 

0. Sripur . 

3,878 

6,933 

7,178 

3.280 

2,470 

19,806 

9.901 

9,905 

... 

|1 

Salikha. 

5,958 

12,275 

14,024 

0,302 

4,510 

37,111 

17,000 

20,111 


Muhammadpur 

8,540 

, 17,573 

17,090 

8,115 

0,503 

49,281 

20,535 

28,746 


Total ... 

28,788 

65,309 

68,107 

31,742 

23,624 

1S9,082 

83,179 

100.S9S 

5 

-4 ( 

Naral . 

14,981 

34,919 

36,705 

18,373 

12,780 

102,777 

56,865 

45,903 

9 


Kbalia. 

6,190 

10,878 

18,283 

8,945 

5,548 

4,148 

29,519 

21,306 

8,213 

... 

Si 

Lohagara . 

6,776 

18,911 

9,346 

6,460 

53,000 

29,846 

23,154 


U. Alphadanga. 

2,463 

5,615 

5,770 

3,196 

2,333 

16,914 

7,103 

9,811 

... 


Total ... 

30,410 

09,695 

70,331 

30,463 

25,721 

202,210 

115,120 

| 87,081 

9 

r 

Khulna. 

9,607 

22,143 

22,220 

12,636 

8,392 

65,391 

86,133 

29,173 

85 


0. Phultalla . 

1,9 47 

6,234 

6,622 

2,885 

1,855 

17,496 

6,231 

11,265 

..4 

s 

Baitaghatfca . 

2,168 

5,181 

5,610 

3,341 

2,516 

16,643 

8,952 

7,696 

... 

li 

0. Baroari . 

436 

1,002 

950 

629 

421 

3,002 

1,425 

1,577 

... 

Diluti . 

4,777 

9,331 

9.863 

5,269 

3,701 

28,669 

10,501 

12,16)8 

... 

* 1 

0. Chandklmli 

1,021 

2,465 

2,156 

1,211 

870 

6,702 

2,244 

4,458 

... 

1 

Dumuria . 

5,778 

16,008 

16,066 

8,207 

5,839 

40,180 

20,015 

26,165 


l 

. O. Talla . 

4,099 

9,984 

10,631 

5,078 

3,240 

28,983 

10,618 

18,365 



Total ... 

29,853 

72,908 

74,073 

39,256 

26,834 

213,071 

102,119 

110,867 

85 

if 

Baghahat . 

0. Faqirhat . 

8,077 

19,481 

19,8U 

11,140 

8,071 

58,50€ 

33,170 

25,839 


5,771 

11,733 

12,505 

6,407 

4,485 

35, IOC 

i 21,045 

14,145 



0. Kccliua . 

4,102 

9,474 

10,557 

6.360 

4,003 

31,05! 

i 18,300 

12,694 


■ai 

MulnnMt . 

4,290 

11,541 

12,250 

7.421 

5,804 

37,ni( 

I 21,146 

15,870 


&\ 

Morrellganj . 

. Rampai . 

6,460 

14,020 

14,567 

8,950 

7,148 

44,691 

. 16,752 

27,939 



3,936 

10,937 

10,889 

6,870 

4,780 

33,42( 

> 15,705 

17,003 

"53 


Total ... 

32,636 

77.192 

80,529 

47,214 

34,951 

239,SSt 

1 126,178 

118,650 

68 


District Total ... 

229,740 

520,929 

538,329 

273,617 

191,932 

1,624,50' 

’ 690,908 

833,502 

397 


The above is the result of a ceusus taken in the autumn of 1869. 
The figures were filled into a printed form by the chief inhabitants of 
each chaukidar’s ward, and the printed forms thus filled up were 
collected through the police. There is reason to believe the return to be 
accurate, or nearly so, except that the Native Christians appear to have 
keen in some places classed according to race instead, of according to 
religion. The reason why boys so far outnumber girls is that males 
tire classed as boys up to a later age than that up to which females are 
classed as girls. 
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District Jessore. 


11 z 


Til. 

Red 

pepper. 

Fruit- 

trees. 

Indigo 

Sugar¬ 

cane. 

Turme¬ 

ric. 

Jute. 

Other crops. 

600 

500 

1,500 

1,000 

only of t 
, little c 

8,000 

2,000 

1,500 

300 

hese. 

>nly. 

3,000 

2,000 

1,500 

1,000 

2,000 

1,500 

Very 

little. 

30,000 

12,000 

12,000 

G.000 
A little 

A little 

A little 

A little 
A little 
A little 

. 

A little 

1,000 

Begun, tobacco, potato. 

Begun, potato, mulberry. 
Begun, tobacco. 

Begun, tobacco, pine¬ 
apple. 

Tobacco, begun, ginger. 

1 3,500 

0,800 

11,000 

54,000 

0,000 


1,000 




July 
South 
Jan. l. 

July 1... 


Sept. 

and 

Feb. 

Dec.... 

March 

A pril 1 

■ 



Aug. 
South 
Jon* 25 

July 10... 


Oct.and 

Mar. 

Jan.... 

May... 

April 15 




Nov. 

South 

J uly. 

Nov. 

and 

Dec. 


Juno, 

July, 

and 

Aug. 

Next 

Dec. 

Feb.... 

Aug. 




® lads. 

12 mils. 


83 

bundles 
8 or 10 
seers 
indigo. 

30 mds. 
goer. 

12 mds. 

9 mds. 
fibre. 




12 Ra. 

30 Rs. 


6 to 8 
Rs. 

(plant) 
50 or GO 
Rs. 

indigo. 

75 Rs. 

I 

GORs. 

12 Rs. 




Has. or 
Uo.i. 

2Rs. ... 

5 Rs.... 

L Re. or 
1-8. 

3 or 4 
Rs. 

Re. 1-8 

Re. 1-4 





Remarks. 




I 

9 

O 

ft 

>> 


g| 
0 . 1-0 
OO 3 
2 

2S t 

III 

3 > 55 
O C 3 

- a 5 

hi 


1*5 

^SS 

£ 


•a.a = 


There exists no means 
of obtaining statistics 
even approximately 
accurate ; and these 
are merely rough cst i- 
mates, based on infor¬ 
mation gathered by 
local inquiry. 


* The area given under 
the heads “ date su¬ 
gar,” ‘coconnut,” 
and “ “arecanut," 
does not represent 
any snecitic land. Ifc 
is rather the area 
which would bo oc¬ 
cupied if tho trees, 
which are every¬ 
where scattered 
about, were all col¬ 
lected into groves, 
t This is the full mea¬ 
sure of a well-stock- 
od date grove in full 
bearing. Only a 
quarter of tho land 
cultivated comes up 
to this. Most of it 
will produce only 
half as much to the 
acre. Each treo will 
produce, when in 
good bearing, seven 
or eight matinds of 
juice, from which a 
mail ml of goor, or 
about fifteen or six¬ 
teen soers of sugar, 
may bo made. 


tThe trees, besides 
being planted in 
groves, are scattered 
about singly and in 
groups over fields, 
especially along 
their margins, and 
among villages. 
They aro every¬ 
where a lending* 
(eat ure in tho 
scenery of the first 
two sub divisions. 

Suild. stands for Sum 
dnrlmin; Urn sub¬ 
divisions ere indi¬ 
cat’d by their first 
letters. 
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Statistic of Agriculture . — 
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MEMORANDUM APPENDED TO AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


By W. G. Deare, Esq., 
Sub-Divisional Officer of Naval. 


I.—Paddy. 


Paddy will decidedly take precedence, in this part of Bengal, 
of every other crop ; and of the different sorts ol 
paddy tho amun is without doubt the most import¬ 
ant and valuable. It is the mainstay of tho 
people. Next in order may bo placed the aus 
and deega crops, followed by the boro and raida. 
The boro and raida crops are not considered important; the cultivation 
is very limited (*. c., in Naral.) 


Column 1.—Name of 
every crop grown in the 
Bub-diatrict pluced in 
order of importance and 
value to the population. 


II.— Oil-seeds. 

First, mustard, two varieties, sarsu and rai; next linseed. Mustard- 
oil is largely consumed by the people, and is also an article of trade. 
Linseed is cultivated principally for sale in the large marts, and for 
export, and rose in importance during the Crimean War m and 

the following year. 

III.— Pulse. 


Mattar, or peas, kallai and khesari, largely consumed by tlie people, 
and cultivated chiefly for local trade and use Mug, I find, is not culti¬ 
vated in this part of the district. 


IV.— Kosta and Mesta. 

Jute, used in manufacturing eordago for home consumption, and is 
also an article of trade and export. The quantity grown in tins sub¬ 
division is limited, and it is cultivated principally for local use. 


V.— Cheena and Job 

Aro also cultivated, chiefly in limited quantities, for home consump¬ 
tion. 

For Amitn Paddy. —Operations begin about the 20th February, 
sometimes the beginning of March, it there has 
2 Approximate date , muo h rain in February, by firing the 

of tbe"i»nd begin's'for'each stubble of the previous year’s cultivation. This 
crop. process gon.s on during nil March, ana us a held 

is cleared the ashes are ploughed into the soil. The stubble is irec 
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after a hot dry day about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and it is a 
remarkable sight as the evening closes to see vast bheels on fire. The 
smoke from these bheels sometimes becomes disagreeable, as dense clouds 
of it are borne along by the evening breeze, enveloping the landscape 
as it were in a thick fog. After the spring showers fairly set in the 
firing process is discontinued and ploughing is pushed on rapidly. 

For Aus. —The preparation of the land begins about the 20th 
December or first week in January, as the higher lands on which this 
description of paddy is grown become sufficiently dry to admit, of the 
plough being used. But as the winter crops are also raised on such 
lands, ploughing is delayed till March ; by the 20th March ploughs are 
in full work. 

For Boro and Raida. —No ploughing is necessary. The paddy is 
sown in bheels and swamps after the inundations subside, about the 
middle of December. Preparations begin by removing the rank weeds 
called kalmi that have grown so luxuriantly during the rains, and 
subsided in thick layers over the ground as the water receded. The 
paddy is then sown in about 10 inches to a foot of water, being 
transplanted from nurseries. 

For Mustard.— Preparations begin in Kartik, about the middlo of 
October, soon after the inundations begin to subside. 

For Linseed. —About tho end of November, as it is entirely a cold 
weather crop. 

Pulse—Peas , Khesari , Kallai. — No special preparation is needed, as 
the seed is thrown broadcust over the soft earth after the inundation 
recedes. 


For Cheena and Job.— Floughings begin about 20th November. 

For Indigo. —Hoeing and ploughing commence in the early part of 
December and are continued till the sowing seasons 
a Approximate date on i tl March; amun sowings begiu in March after the 
wmoii ™ch ciop is sm-.n. S p r i n g showers, and arc continued throughout 

April and May. Tho same with aus paddy. 

Boro mixed with raida, in proportion of nine of tho former to one 
of the latter, is sown on a plot of soft earth immediately after the 
inundation has receded, about the close of October. This plot, may be 
considered the nursery in which the paddy grows till fit to bo trans¬ 
planted to bheels, from which the deposit of kalmi weeds has been 
removed as described under the second question. 

Mustard is sown about the first week in November, immediately 
after the soil has been turned up. Linseed about the loth December. 
It is also sown broadcast before the earth hardens after close of the 
rains. 


Pulse—kallai, peas, khesari. Immediatley after inundations subside, 
about the 15th or 20th October, the seed is thrown broadcast over the 
soft deposit. 

Cheena and job sowings begin about the middle of November, and 
are carried on to December. 

Kosta and mesta about the 1st week in April. 
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Revenue and Expenditure of the District of Jessore. 
(Figures of 18G8-69.) 


Heading. 


Land Revenue Administration. 

By land revenue, net. 

,] lapsed deposits, net . 

„ wai*d fund, excess. 

,, improvement. Government 

estates . 

„ establishment . 

Criminal Administration. 

By establishment . 

„ sessions court . 

„ police. 

fail . 

„ tines. 

„ cattle pounds . 

„ jail manufactures. 

unclaimed property 
„ law expenses 
„ miscellaneous . 

Civil Courts. 

By civil courts’ establishment ... 

„ excess on process fund. 

„ small cause courts’ establish¬ 
ment .. .. ••• 

,, excess on small cause court pro¬ 
cess fund. 

„ stamp revenue . 

Act X (Rent Law) Administra¬ 
tion. 

By establishment . 

„ revenue process fund . 

„ stamp revenue . 

„ fees and lines . 

„ miscellaneous . 

Excise Administration. 

By excise revenue . 

„ establishment . 

Opium. 

... 

Assessed Taxes. 

Bv certificate tax . 

establishment . 

Stamp Revenue (Schedule A). 

lly stamps on documents . 

Registration. 

By ©Htablbdmient 
„ fees ... . 


3 


Rs. 

9,86.305 

34.842 

1,113 

478 


9,845 

5,404 

9,221 

1,301 


4,293 


17,364 

1,12,473 


5,929 

64.000 

1,851 

380 


35,573 


22,220 


32,461 


00.000 


22,068 


£ / 

•n 

d 


W 


Rs. 


38,016 


38,046 


9,600 

1,38,578 

41,468 


1,218 

380 


91,149 


40,954 


38,046 


6,693 


9, SOS 


Rs. 


9,81,692 


2,127 


33,014 


28,880 


22,220 


22,765 


60,000 


12,300 


Rs. 


2,03,519 


Remarks. 


Being one-third of ma¬ 
gistrate and collector’s 
establishment. 

Being one-third of ma¬ 
gistrate and collector's 
establishment. 

Esti mated sharo. 


Government pleader. 
Muklitar examination. 


Exclusive of session 
court. 


Estimated sharo. 


Being one-third of ma¬ 
gistrate and collector’s 
establishment. 


Revenue agents’ exami¬ 
nation. 


Est imatod. 
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(Figures of 1868-69.) — ( Continued .) 


Heading. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Net revenue. 

*3 

s. 

S 2 

43 3 

O+a 

£ 

Remarks. 

Post Office. 

By establishment . 

Rs. 

Rs. 

18,313 

Rs. 

Rs. 


„ stamps, &c. 

18,926 


613 



Telegraph. 






By establishment- . 


3,346 



Maintained chiefly for 

„ collections. 

377 



2,969 

Dacca. 

Medical. 






By establishment . 


14,347 


14,347 


Education. 






By establishment (less subscrip* 
tion and fees) . 


57,628 


57,628 


1loads. 

By district roads . 


44,136 




„ ferries, net. 

5,965 





„ tolls, net . 

3,462 



342,02 


I per cent, road fund . 

517 




Public Works, Imperial. 

Miscellaneous. 

Dftk bungalow. 

(Expend i 
up wil 
and d] 
treasu 
Jessoi 

331 

iture not k 
:li that of t 
pawn chiefl 
ry. Rs. 2 
•o.) 

itown, as it 
he Nuddei 
y from the 
2,083 was 

. is mixed 
i district, 

5 Nuddea 
drawn in 


Church. 


420 




Civil suits . 


3,187 




Pensions and gratuitios . 


5,807 




Land acquired. 


600 




Circuit-houso. 


189 


15,187 


Miscellaneous. 

4,409 

5,515 

4,740 


Revenue n 

is abovo 


11,71,851 



Expenditure as above. 

Netrevenuo 

8,21,916 

3,40,936 



After deducting from this Rs. 7,000 as the cost price of tho opium, 
whose sale price is above put down as revenue, and Rs. 60,000 as tho 
amount drawn from the Nuddea treasury by the Public "Works 
Department and spent on Jessore, there remains to the credit of the 
district a net revenue of 7£ lakhs, besides about 7 lakhs of salt revenue 
which are contributed by it. 

No account has been taken of charges incurred on account of 
offices of supervision or inspection in any department, as such charges 
are not met within the district; nor, on the other hand, of ousioipa 
revenue. It is, of course, impossible to say what, everything included, 
is the revenue derived from, and charges incurred on account of, any 
particular district; and the figures I give are those merely of tho district 
revenue and expenditure of the district. 
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Indigo sowings begin about the middle of March or earlier, if the 
spring showers fall early; a first sowing is made broadcast on soft 
churs as the inundations recede, called the October sowings. For the 
sowings in March the land is hoed and ploughed; this is called tue 
spring sowings. 

Planting out is unknown in this part of the country, except in 
the cultivation of boro paddy, as stated under 
4 . Approximate date questions second and third. The paddy is sown in 
on which each crop is a nursery a *b ou t the close of October; by the middle 
of December the water in the bheels is sufficiently 
low to enable the cultivator to clear away the accumulation # of weeds 
The seedlings are then transplanted to the bheels, and sown m about 
to 10 inches of water and allowed to grow for about a fortnight or three 

weeks, when they are again transplanted to deeper water and allow od 


to mature. 

The reaping of amuu paddy begins about the 1st week in December, 
and is continued throughout the month to the loth 
5 Approximate date on 0 f January. The aus harvest begins about the 
which each crop is reaped. j uIy ^ and j 8 continued to the close of August. 

The deega crop is cut about the 1st week in December. Boro paddy is 
cut in April, and with it the tops of the raida m taken off. lhe 
raida matures about the middle of October, when it is cut. 

The reaping of oil-seeds, peas, and kallai, begins about the middle 
of February, and is carried on to the close of March. Cheena is cut m 
April, beginning about the 10th or loth. Job about the 15th Marc . 
In short, from about the middle of February to the end of April the 
several sorts of winter crops are taken off the ground in succession. 
Kosta, or juto, is cut in August, commencing about the 1st week ol the 
month. v 


6 . Value of produce of a 
standard bigah of each crop 
and average amount of 
produce, taking an average 
of five years 


Indigo is out about tho middle of June, and the cuttings go on as 
plant is required for the vats till about tbo middle ol August. 

During the past cold season I personally out, weighed, and 
tested the yield of paddy in various parts ot the 
sub-division, find on the best lands, that is, lauds 
that had suffered least from tho eftects ol the 
cyclone. I found that a bigah yielded as much 
as 12 maunds. From inquiries I have made in 
various places I find the average amount of raw produce from a bigah 
of amun paddy may be fairly set down at Id maunds, value Ls. 11. 
Of coursothe value fluctuates with reference to the supply and prevail- 
“ mSt rat™ But the above, so far as I can ascerta-yf 
” f j 0 ear eful inquiry—would be what a ryot would expect as a fan 
^vera^ return. The average yield of aus would be 8* maunds per 
hiffah 8 value Rs. 6. Boro and raida may he classed with amun 

tmddv hut tho value of boro appears to he greater, averaging about ft 

rupeea inaund higher. This may be accounted for. During the amun 
harvest paddy is so abundant generally that prices invariably foil, 
while 'boro is^ cut while paddy is at its highest value. There is also 
belabor expended on bo?o crop. The value of other crops is 
shown in the tabular statement and no detail is needed. 
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8 . Mode of cultivation : 
whether manure is used 
and irrigation employed. 
Number of times the land is 
ploughed. 


There are two descriptions of land in this part of the district 
designated by the ryot boro jami (land) and 
7. Rent ppid for land of askari Jami. The lowest portions of bheels, in 
n8a " an 0DtfA )lgai * 'hort swamps, are placed under the head ^oro 
jami. ’No x»loughing is ever needed ; and the rent paid for such lai is 
lie. 1-10 to 1-12 per bigah, whilo for the higher dry lands classed unu, 
ashari jami, on which are sown the amun, aus, and winter crops, 
the rent paid is Re. 1-4 to 1-8 per bigah. It appears a higher rent is 
paid for boro jami land in consideration of less labor being expended 
in preparation, and tho saving in cost of ploughing. 

The mode of cultivation is certainly primitive. The implements 
of agriculture are of tho most defective and 
imperfect form ; hoeing is entirely dispensed with 
as too laborious an operation. Tho soil is scratched 
with a rudely constructed plough, the handle of 
which communicates but little power of direct¬ 
ing it, and the share scarcely penetrates the ground to a depth of three 
inches. The business of tho harrow is performed by an instrument 
like a ladder on which the husbandman stands. Bullocks are used for 
ploughs and harrows, but they are small meagre specimens. In tho 
s it alluvial soil of Lower Bengal instruments and oxen, such as they 
are, seem to answer all purposes of agriculture. Manure is never 
used. The soil seems to be so very fertile that it will bear crop after 
crop sown without intermission. It must, however, bu taken into 
account that the annual inundation lias doubtless a fertilizing influence. 
The weeds that grow and decay on the land ploughed into tho soil, 
together with the asho* of burnt stubble, tend to enrich the ground. 
Irrigation is not necessary, and is seldom employed. In the cultiva¬ 
tion of t he boro crop a - is ^metimes resorted to, when a drought pre- 
rail-. in March and April. The water evaporates rapidly under a 
vertical sun, and it becomes necessary to supply the loss by conducting 
water along narrow cuts leading from the deeper parts of the bheel. 
The tabular statement will show the number of times tho land is 
ploughed for each crop. 

It is difficult to form a correct estimate of the cost of cultivation 
on account of the various customs that prevail. 
The or mutual help system, is observed in 

ibo ry. fs labor, and nature gome villages. Five or ten ryots, each the owner 
of a plough and a pair of bullocks, form a fjdtd 


holp one another in ploughing their lands; no expense for 



bo added for weeding, 12 aunasto 1 rupee for reaping, and 8 annas per 
bigah for seed, making a total cost ranging from Its. 3-4 to Rs. 4-12; 

respeot to winter crops weeding may be deducted, making the cost 
of cultivation somewhat lees. For peas, kallfth and khosari there will be 
j further deduction of the cost of ploughing. The value of a bigah of 
paddy (amun) is Its. 11, as shown above; deduct Its. 4-12, and we have 
a profit of Rs 6-4 per bigah to tho cultivator. But, in estimating the 
< Vpeases and profits of a ryot, we must take tho cultivation of a whole 
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year. Take for instance a bigali of ordinary asharijami land on wMch 
tho ryot has raised an amun and a winter crop, the following tablo 
will show the costs and profits:— 


Cost of cultivation. 


Vulue of crop. 


Ploughing 

Weeding 

Seed 

Reaping... 

Watching 

Litigation 

Rent 


Total 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

... 2 

0 

0 

Paddy ... 

... 11 

0 

0 

... 1 

0 

0 

Mustard 

... 6 

0 

u 

... 1 

8 

0 

Peas 

... 3 

0 

0 

... 2 

0 

0 





... 1 

0 

0 

Total 

... 20 

0 

0 

... 0 

8 

0 

Deduct cost 

... 9 

8 

0 

... 1 

8 

0 








Profit ... 

... 10 

8 

0 

... 9 

8 

0 






No reliable information can be obtained. Some ventured to 
10. Estimated number of assert, with reference to paddy, that 8-16ths of the 
bigaiis of each crop cuiti- entire area represented tiio extent 01 cultivation. 
Vflted * But this must be wrong, for paddy is.the chief 

crop, and beyond village sites ond the higher plots the land is entirely 
given up to the cultivation of paddy. Zemindars and ryots appear 
not to have given the subject a thought, in iact, they caii express no 
opinion on the matter; and to obtain trustworthy statistics, it w’ 
be necessary to go from village to village and ascertain on the spo^ y 
measurement the number of bigahs of each crop cultivated, i •voniu 
not venture to conjecture, for such putative information would be 

worse than useless. , J , a , 

Storms and high winds are very destructive to the paddy 


11. Uiftkt to which tlio 
crops fire chiefly exposed. 


crop; shellfish do considerable damage by tup¬ 
ping tho stalks of young and tender shoots; w .iter 
fowls also eat a considerable quantity of 1 he newly 
formed grain; and caterpillars are frequently destructive; they creep 
up a stalk in full ear, eat through the tender portion of it, and the 
spike falls to the ground and decays. Inundation is seldom inpirious 
to paddy so low down as Naral; it would seem that the higher the 
inundation the more luxuriant the growth of paddy. 1 /inter crops ai o 
not exposed to much risk beyond high inundation retarding early 

sowings. •) V- .1 
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which used to convey the Nabagahga waters into the Madhumati, 
has, during the last ten years, become completely closed, except during 
Hoods, so that all the water which comes down the south-eastern channel 
must find its way down the Bankana toward Klialia. But this south¬ 
eastern channel itself is tending to silt up, so that tho greater part 
of the waters of the Nahagauga discharge themselves through tho 
Gorakhali into the Chitra. 

02. The Chitra then carries ou these waters, which have, as we 
have stated, originally come from the Gorai, and 
spreads them over tho bheel country of Narnl a ml 
Khulna, whence they find their way by many channels into the Ath " 
banka or the Bhairab. 

03. Tho Atharabanka (“ eighteen bonds ) it also 
which brings the waters of the Madhumati into tho Lnni,.*- 
abundant is the supply that it brings, that it not, only fills till that part 
of the Bhairab which lies south-east of Alai pur, but turn, back the 
Bhairab from Alaipur to Khulna, and driven all its water away from its 
own channel down the Rups6 

34. Thus, then, the whole river system has been changed; uio 

many rivers that used to flow from north-vm-t to 
General nsuit. south-east bavenoW their heads closed, ami tlm 

Madhumati sends its waters acrosh th< ir paths, changing the cross-streams 
into principal streams, and determining a general south-westward flow 
of the river currents. 

35. The work that is at present being accomplished by the Madhu- 
rnati it is easy to trace. When the rainy season 
fills the rivers, the water of the Madhumati pours 
in over its hanks, inundating all the country which 

lie" between tbe Nabagauga and the Madhumati. This tract ought, 
according to its original formation, to drain out south-eastward ; but 
ub the water comes from the north-east, and operates first upon the east 
of it, the channels there silt up, and the water is more and more pent 
up within the bhoels. Cultivation is decreasing thero at present, 
Locarno the bhoels are more and more overflowed each year. When 
tin, Madhumati formed, it carried forward at one bound tho formative 
energy from the west of the district to the east of it, and there 
necessarily exists a low tract of country in that place to which the 
formation from the west or north-west had not reaehod when it was 
discontinued, and to which the formation from the east or north-east 
bos not yet reached. „ 

30. Lower down, as I havo said, the Bankana and the Chitra 
rivers carry tho waters of (he Madhumati over the lower bheel country. 
It nmy be many generations before tho effect of tbe rivers is seen in 
tho elevation of the land, hut it iB an effect which will follow with 
certainty some time or other. 

37. There is one part of the low trnot lying between the old 
formation ou the west and the now progressing 

ArtifHai interference. formation on tho cast, that roquiroB special notice; 
it is the country south of Majjurah, included between the INaVmganga 
and the (Jbitra. It ought to be flooded by the overflowing of tho 
iNubftgunga, filled by tho watered' tho Gorai, and so it is in part But 


Dolt trie formation—pre¬ 
sent stage. 



LAN and ELEVATION of the SATGUMBAZ (or Si: tty Doraes) 

near Baghahat: Chap: 3, 

Built "by Khan Jahan Ali about A.D 14 50. 

rh& tops of the Towers being all broken-, 
both/ kero orui in MturficUcur, it is impossible 
to say what appearace they bore. 


■fcaie- 21 Put L? tJw I ruth . 
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